
PREFACE. 


Tms Senior Clnss Book contains a considerable amount of matter 
not to be found in my former work. 

The text of the book consists of an Outline of fke National 
Story, extending from Gtesar’s Invasion to the year 1869, and 
possessing sufficient clearness and fulness of detail tP answer the 
purposes of school tuition. The volume will, moreover, be found 
to contain all that is necessary to work a British History Paper 
for any of the ordinary Military or Civil Service Exaniinations. 

The special features of the work are as follows : — ■ 

1. Key-words. — Wliat may be called the “ Key-words ” of 
each paragraph are printed in a bolder type : a device by which 

--the general scope of the sentences is condensed ipto a single 
point, attracting the pupil’s eye and so impressing his memory. 

2. Chronology. — In addition to the Tabular List of Sovereigns 
at the beginning of each Period, and the Classified Table of 
Events at its close, Dates have been appended to the chief 
Events selected as Headings of Chapters, and Tables of Con- 
temporary Foreign Events have been placed in connection with 
every reign throughout the book. 

3. Genealogy. — The relationship of successive SoV^ereigns can 
be traced in the Chronological Lists of the different Dynasties ; 
while 'dear Genealogical Trees, appended in suitable places, 
serve to illustrate the lineage and the collateral blanchings of 
the various families that have held the throne. 
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4. Life and Manners. — Each Peiiod closes isoth a -chapter 
descrihing the Daily Life and Manners of the Time. To the 
last Period have been added special chapters on the “ British 
Constitution,” and the “ Progress of the Nineteenth Century.” ^ 

5. Scotland and Ireland. — So long as these portions of the 
Empire have a separate history, it is traced in connection with 
that of the successive Periods. 

6. Authors, &c. — Under each Dynasty will be found a full 
List, with condensed notes of their lives and most famous works, 
of the Authors and other Eminent Men who flourished then. 
Under the Brunswick Period these Lists are given with the 
various reigns. 

7. Colonies. — The volume closes with an account of our 
Colonies and Dependencies, including numerous notes upon their 
geographical features aud their historical importance. 


W. F. 0. 
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QUESTIONS EOE THE ANALYSIS OE ANT BEI&N. 


L Give the Period to which the reign 
"belongs — Its place in the Period — 
its opening and closing Dates 

IL Trace the Descent of the Sovereign 
from the Conqueror — name the 
father, mother, brothers, sisters, 
husband or wife, sons and daugh* 
ters 

m Describe the personal life, character, 
and death of the Sovereign. 

IV. Describe the Foreign Policy of the 
reign— giving especially the Wars 
and Alliances 

V Describe the Dotnestic Policy of the 
reign 


VX Name and describe all important 
Laws, and other Constitutional 
Changes 

VII. Give any Dominions aconired or 
lost, and Colonies planted, &c 
VIII Name the leading Statesmen, War- 
riors, Authors, Men of Science, 
&c — and tell for what they are 
famous 

IX Give and explain any Historical 
Names or Titles— such as Triers, 
Ordainers, Field of the Cloth 
of Gold, &c 

X State and describe the leading 
Events, classifying them as re- 
ligious, political, social, com- 
mercial, literary, &c 


In describing an event there are six things always to be given : -1 The Causes’ 

2. The Time. 3 The Place 4 Tlio Persons concerned G Tlie Circumstances 
C. The Consequences 
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THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 




INTRODUCTION. 


Tlio British Islo^ 
Btymolopy of Name*? 
Kfirlicst Inhabitnnts 


Their Condition in Csosir’s 
time (55 n a) 

Bruidism 


BRITISH ISLES. — ^Thc British Isles lie to the north-west of 
the Continent of Em ope; the larger, Gient Britain, being situ- 
ntofl near the Continent; the smaller, Ii eland, Ijdng further west 
in the Atlantic Ocean. Great Britain, called by the ancients 
Albion and Britannia, comprises the three countries, England, 
"Wales, and Scotland. . 

Origin of Names.— The origin of the names, Britain, Albion, 
Wales, and Scotland, is wrapped in much obscurity. Some have 
supposed that the name Biitain was derived from Brutus, a .sou 
of Ascanius the Trojan. The name Albion — still used iu the 
form AlbjTi, or Alpin, as the Ilighland term for Scotland — is 
supposed to have been given to the island by the Gauls, from the 
challc cliffs of the south-eastern coast. It is a Celtic word, 
meaning “ "Wliite Lslnnd,” and is most likely connected with 
albus and Alj'- Wales, or Wcallas, is thought to have been so 
named from a Saxon woid, meaning “ wandcreis ” or “ foreign- 
ers,” because it was peopled by Biitish lofugces. It was also 
called Cambria. The Welsh have always called themselves 
Cymri, a name which probably connects them with the ancient 
Cimbri. Scotland took its name fiom a’tribe called Scoti — per- 
haps akin to the Scythians of Northern Europe — who, caily in 
the Christian eia, passed from the north of Ireland into Biitain, 
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and, many centuries afterwards, gave tlieir name to tteir new 
country. At the time of the Roman invasion the southern 
Britons called the inhabitants of the northern part of the island 
Caoill daoin, cr “ people of the woods.'” Hence the Latinized 
name Caledohia. The etymology of the word England admits 
of no doubt. It is another form of Angle-land, and was derived 
from the Angli, the chief of the Teutonic tribes. The smaller 
island w'as anciently called in Greek lerne, a name.which seems 
to have been formed from the Celtic word eirc, meaning “ west." 
The Homans called it Hibernia and Insula Sacra. Its present 
names are Leland and Erin, in which can still he traced its old 
appellation. 

These two islands, lying almost in the centre of the land hemi- 
sphere, form the nucleus of the British Empire, whose limits in- 
clude the great colonies of British America, Australia, The Gape, 
India, and numerous smaller dependencies in every quarter of 
the globe. The object of this work is to trace, from the earliest 
time, of which we have any sure knowledge, to the present day, 
the events which have united under one Sovereign so many 
scattered lands. 

Races. — The original inhabitants of the Biitish Isles weie 
Celts. The population now consists of two well-defined races — 
the Celtic and the Gothic, branches of the great Indo-European 
or Japhetic stock. The former are found in Wales, Cornwall, 
the Isle of Man, the Highlands of Scotland, and the south and 
west of Ireland, — in all places speaking the same language, 
though in different dialects, and still retaining in manners and 
dress many peculiarities of the ancient race ; while the latter hold 
the lower andmoie feitile districts. Alunto the Celts of Britain 
are the Bretons, or people of Bretagne, anciently Armorica, the 
most westeily pait of France 

Pirst Glimpses. — Many centuries before the Christian era, 
Phcenician sailors from the colonies in Africa and Spain visited 
the Biitish Islands, led thither by their rich stoics of tin. Heiodo- 
tus, WTiting about four centuries and a half before Christ, men- 
tions the Cassiterides or Tin Islands (supposed to be the Scilly 
Isles) ; but the Greeks then knew nothing of them beyond the 
fact of their existence. 

Ancient Britons. — ^From Ctesar, Tacitus, Diodorus Siculus, 
and others we learn a little about ancient Britain. The country 
Seems to have been then full of marsh and forest, with a few 
patches of rudely tilled ground on the shore next Gaul. The 
natives of the interior sowed no com, but lived on milk and flesh. 
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Those far north were often obliged to feed on the roots and 
leaves which grew wild in the woods. They clad themselves in 
skins, leaving their limbs hare ; and on these they stained blue 
patterns with the juice of a plant called woad. They weie a 
brave and hardy people, and had some knowledge of war. Caisar 
describes them as fighting on foot, on horseback, and in chariots, 
which, fioin blades that have been dug up on ancient battle- 
fields, seem to have been armed with scythes attached to the 
axle. Although divided into many tribes, they chose a single 
leader when danger menaced their common countiy; and, thus 
united, they weie most foimidable. Those who lived in the 
south weie, from their intei course with Gaul, more civilized than 
the rest. They woie a dress of woollen cloth, woven in many 
colours; and were adorned with chains of gold, silver, or bionze. 
Golden and silver ornaments for the arms, neck, and head ; rings 
of various metals, which, Ga'sar says, weie the only sort of money 
they used; spear and airow heads of flint and bionze, shaped 
udth a delicacy, which, with all our machinery, we cannot excel ; 
and great circles of monumental stone, such as Stonehenge and 
Avebury in Wiltshire, are almost the only memorials by which 
we can judge of this ancient people. 

Druidism. — The leligion of the Celts was Diuidism; their 
priests were called Druids; and their chief sanctuary was the 
Island of Mona, now Anglesey. The word Dmid seems to be 
connected uith drus, the Greek name of the oak, their sacied 
tree. In addition to their priestly duties, the Diuids weie the 
bards, the lawgivers, and the teacheis of the people. They woie 
long white robes and flowing beards, to distinguish them from 
the people, over whom they had complete contiol. They believed 
in the transmigration of souls, and taught the worship of one 
God ; but the serpent, the sun and moon, and the oak 'shared 
their veneration ; and their altars were stained with the blood of 
men and women, whom, as Caisar tells, they burned in large 
numbers, inclosed in immense cages of wicker-work. These 
victims ivere generally men who had been convicted of theft or 
some other crime, the sacrifice of these being deemed peculiarly 
acceptable to the gods ; but in the absence of such, the priests never 
hesitated to immolate the innocent. The circles of stone, already 
refen-ed to, are supposed by some to have been the scenes of these 
fearful rites ; but it is more probable that they were sepulchial 
monuments erected in honour of departed chiefs. The oak groves 
were the dwellings of the Druids, 'and the temples for their daily 
worship. Their three chief feasts had reference to the harvest; 
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6he was held after the seed was sown, another when the corn was 
ripening, and a third Avheii the crop was gathered in. Besides 
• these, a solemn ceremony took place on the sixth day of the 
’ moon nearest to the 10th of March, which was their New-year’s- 
day. The Archdiuid with a golden knife cut the mistletoe from 
its parent oak ; while attendant priests, with their white lohes 
outspread, caught the sacred plant as it fell. The traces of these 
customs linger .still, especially in the south of England, where 
the sports of May-day, the files of Midsummer-eve, the harvest- 
home, and the cutting of the mistletoe at Christmas are duly 
obseived. 




CHAPTER I. 


Julias Cwsar I.in<l3 {55 

II Cl) 

Ills Kctnm 

Intentions of Auj^istns and 
Callfnila 

Lieutenants of Claudius 
{43 ad). 

JULIUS C.ffiSAR, ]ln^^ng subdued the tribes of Gaul, desired to 
add Britain to his conquests. He had left a legion under Publius 
Crassus to guard the Venotic Isles^ the gioup of which Belle-isle 
is chief ; and from the soldiers he learned the course^ long and 
carefully leapt a secret, by which the Gallic mcichants reached 
the coast of Britain. The valuable pearl fisheries, and the mineral 
'Avealth of the island were inducoinents additional to the glory which 
he expected to reap. He {list called together a number of Gallic 
merchants, but could learn nothing of value from them ; 
then, haAdng sent an officer ivith a ship of war to rccon- 55 

noitre, he crossed the Strait of Dover, called in Latin n.c. 

“Fictum Oceani,” wdth 80 ships, having on boaid two 
legions, or 12,000 troops. He found the high white cliffs of 
Kent studded with bands of Britons, and had much difficulty in 
landing ; however, the eagle-bearer of the Tenth Legion led the 
way, and Homan discipline prevailed. Four days later, a storm 
shattered the fleet ; and Caisar, having repaired his A'esscls, 
thought it best to return to Gaul. He had been absent for 
seventeen days. 

Heturn of Csesar. — Next summer he landed on the Kentish 
shore with five legions, comprising 32,000 foot and 2000 horse. 


Csractacus {51 a D ) 
Doidicca 

Agricola {78-86 a d ) 
IIom.an W.alls 
Soverus {209 a n ) 

Homan Division of Bri- 
tain 


Carausius anil AUcctns 
Christianitf Introduced 
Witiidraival of tiio Homans 
(410 A D ) 

Scotland and Ireland dur- 
ing Roman Period 
Roman Roads and Towns. 
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The British, tribes had united their forces, and u-ere led by 
Cassivelaunus, whose territory lay north of the Thames. He 
proved himself a brave and skilful general, and kept the Romans 
in check for some time, by taking advantage of the, woods and' 
rivers. However, Cresar forced his way across the Thames, and 
came up with his foe, intrenched in the midst of thick woods and 
treacherous marshes. Here the British chief held' out ior a 
while, iu hopes that the leaders of the Kentish tribes would take 
the Roman camp and bum the fleet ; but, when he heard that they 
had been foiled in this attempt, he came to terms with Ceesar. 
Hostages were given, the amonnt of j'carly tribute settled, and 
Cassar went back to Gaul. 

Until the reign of the Emperor Claudius, the Romans did not 
return to Britain. Augustus, first Emperor of Rome, had formed 
a plan to do so, but its execution was prevented.' The foolish 
Caligula led his troops to the shore of Gaul, opposite to Britain; 
where, having shown them the faint outline of the cb'ffs in the 
distance, he set them to gather shells in their helmets, as the, 
spoils of the conquered ocean. This he celebrated on his return' 
to Rome with a tiiumph. 

Plautius and Vespasian, the lieutenants of Claudius, after hard 
fighting, gained a footing on the island. Plautius, supplied from 
Gaul with all necessaries, drove the Britons across the 
43 Thames; but further he could not go, until the Emperor 
A.D. joined him with new forces. Then, having crossed the 
'liver, the Romans penetrated Essex, where they founded 
their first colony — Camulodunum, now Colchester or Maldon. 
Vespasian fought more than thirty battles, before he subdued 
the tribes oT Hampshire and Wight. 

Plautius was succeeded by Ostorius Scapula, who disarmed aU 
the Britons within the Roman bounds. This act roused the 
spirit of the natives. The Silures, a tribe of South Wales, took 
the lead; and under their chief, CaractacuE, they kept the 
Romans in constant war for nine years. But at last the Romans, 
haring forced their way into the British strongholds, routed tlie 
army of Caractacus; who, fleeing to his step-mother, Cartis- 
mandua. Queen of the Brigantes, was by her betrayed into their 
hands. Ho was led in triumph through the streets of Rome, and 
was fioomed to die ; but Ifis dauntless bearing in the Emperor’s 
presence won for him a free pardon. 

Another leader of the Britons was Boadicea, who, in Nero’s 
leign, was Queen of the Iceni, a tribe inhabiting Norfolk and 
Suffolk. She, having suffered shameful wrongs and insults from 
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the Romans,' called her colintrymen to arms. She led them to 
battle, destroyed Camulodunum and London, which was, 
even at this early date, a flourishing commercial town ; 6 1 

hut, being defeated by Suetonius Paulinus, she killed a.d.' 

herself. 

To Julius Agricola, lieutenant of Domitian, is due the honour 
of making Britain a Roman province in more than name. 

We have an account of his operations in the works of 78 
Tacitus, his son-in-law. While he upheld the terror of the a.d. 
Roman arms and checked all revolt, he adopted also a 
milder policy. He taught the arts of peace to the conquered 
race ; and many high-bom Britons assumed the Roman toga, 
language, and manner of life. He did what no Roman general 
had yet done, in penetrating the pathless woods of Caledonia, 
and marching to the shores of the Moray Firth. In this expedi- 
tion he had to contend with many fierce foes, and fought a 
battle at Mons Grampius; witli the Caledonian chief Gal- 84 
gacus, before passing that great natural harrier. The scene a.d. 
of this battle is uncertain : many name Aj'doch in Perth- , ‘ 
shire as the probable place. While cruising upon the northern 
coasts, the sailors of Agricola discovered Britain to be an island. 

Roman Walls. — ^This great general built a ehain of forts or 
camps, for the protection of the southern provinces, from 
the Firth of Forth to the Firth of Clyde. The Em- 
peror Adrian, unable to hold this northern rampart, 
raised a stone wall called Vcdluvi Adriani, or the Piets’ -in-t 
Wall, from the mouth of the Tyne to the Solway Firth. ^ 
Beside it, and parallel to it, he also raised an earthen 
rampart, and they together formed an entrenched camp. In the 
reign of Antonine, the Romans, under Lollius TJrbicus, 
pushed their territory far north, and restored Agricola’s 140 
wall, which was then called Vallum Antonini, and at a A.D. 
later date Graham’s or Grimes Dyke. 

Moie than once a Roman governor of Britain assumed the 
imperial purple. This happened in one case during the reign of 
Severus, when Albinus led the British legions into Gaul to con- 
test the Empire. Severus, victorious over his rival, divided the 
government of Britain between two of his lieutenants ; but he 
w’as soon obliged, by the incursions of the Caledonians, to visit 
the island in peison. He marched to attack his fierce foes in 
their mountain fastnesses. They, whose only weapons were a 
dirk, a heavy sword slung around them by an iron chain, and a 
lance with a bell at one end, and whose sole protection was a rude 
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target of hide, soon yielded to the skill and valour of disciplined 
legions. Severus traversed their forests, and, having inflicted 
heavy punishment upon them, repaired the bleaches in the wall 
of Adiian. He had scarcely turned south when the Calc- 
211 donians rose again; and in his northward march to reduce 
A.D. , them he died at Yoik, then Ehoracuin. His son Caracalla 
yielded' to the native chiefs all the territory north of 
Adrian’s wall. 

By the Homans Britain was divided into six provinces. 
These were as follow ; — 

I BRITANNIA BROIA, including aU the countrj- south of Gloucestershire and 
the Thames. 

11 FIiAVIA C5 jSARIENSIS, the central counties, forming a square urhosc angles 
rest on the estuaries of the Humber, the Dee. the Severn, and the Thames 

III BRITANNIA SECITNDA, Wales and that part of England west of the Severn 

and the Dee 

IV MAXIMA C31SARIENSIS, from the Humber and the hlersev on the south to 

the WaU of Adrian on the Tjme 

. V. VABENTIA, the country between the Walls of Adrian and Antonme. 

VI VESBASIANA or CAIiEDONTA, the tracts north of Antonine’s Wall 

The first four provinces were completely reduced; the fifth 
was partially subdued by Agricola, Urbicus, Severus, and Theo- 
dosius, who lived in the reign of Valentinian, and gave bis 
sovereign's name to the district ; the last was merely traversed, 
but never conquered, by the Komans. 

Oui knowledge of Britain during the latter yeais of the 
Roman Period is very scanty. For eleven years the island was 
an independent state. Carausius, appointed Count of the Saxon 
Shore by the Empeiors Diocletian and Maximian, com- 
289 manded a fleet, which was sent to defend the British coasts 
A.D. fi om the Scandinavian pirates. He established himself as 
Ruler of Britain, and actually forced the Emperors to 
297 acknowledge his claim to the title. He fell at York by 
A D. the dagger of a Briton named Allectus, who seized the 
throne ; but, three years afterwards, he too fell in battle 
300 with the Emperor Constantins Chlorus, and Roman 
A.D. ascendency was restored. Gonstantius manied Helena, a 
British lady, by whom he had a son, afterwards called 
Constantine the Great. 

It is an unfailing rule in history, that, when a civilized nation ' 
subdues one less advanced, the ultimate benefit deiivcd by the 
conquered people far outweighs any temporary loss at first 
suffered. The early years of Roman rule in Biitain were but 
t263) 
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ihe dark hour before the dawn. Christianity was introduced 
into Britain about ,the latter end of the first century ; some say 
by Peter or Paul. The Britons suffered persecution for the Cross 
in the reign of Diocletian. St. Alban, the first British 
martyr for Christ, gave his name to the, town of Hertford- 303 
shire at which he suffered. Constantine the Great hon- a.d. 
cured Britain as the birth-place of his mother, and 
encouraged the teaching of the Christian faith in the island. 
Thus the Biitons received from their Roman conquerors the 
greatest boon that could be conferred on a nation, — “to know 
Christ and Him crucified.” 

At last the incursions of the Goths and other northern tribes 
became so frequent and so fierce, that the Roman soldiers were 
withdrawn from Britain to guard the heart of the Empire. 
Levies of the British youth were employed in the Roman 
service in Gaul, and elsewhere on the Continent. Soon, 410 
the Emperor Honorius, finding it advisable to contract a.d. 
the limits of the Empire, released the Britons from Roman, 
sway, and withdrew all signs of authority. 

Little can be said of Scotland and Ireland during .this period. 
The remains of Roman baths and forts at Burgh-head, Ardoch 
near Dunblane, and other places, clearly prove that the Romans 
penetrated as far north as the Moray Firth. But the wild 
forests north of the Forth were too dense for the manoeuvres of 
disciplined troops, and the Roman legions made no permanent 
cdnquest of their savage denizens. The Orkney and the Shetland 
Islands, with the northern counties, were, during the latter' 
years of this period, seized by the Scandinavians, whose de- 
scendants may still be found there. Ireland, or the Sacred Isle, 
maintained intercourse with the Welsh, and was the abode of the 
older Celtic tribes, who long preserved the Druidical worship in 
its original forms. 

The Romans taught the Britons to develop the resources of 
their country. They opened up the island by making roads 
paved with stone. These were called Strata ; whence our word 
Street. They also laid the foundation of a lucrative trade, Rome 
and her continental provinces affording a good market for British 
pioduce. The chief exports at this time weie corn, cheese, lime, 
chalk, oysters, and pearls. Biitish cattle, horses, and dogs were 
much piized ; and large supplies of tin, lead, iron, udth some 
gold and silver, were drawn from the island. A gold coinage 
was in use shortly after Cmsar’s time. Specimens have been 
found stamped with the figmres of cattle, like' the Latin pecunia 
( 268 ) 2 
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(from, pecus). The Romans being essentially a. military nation, 
the words introduced hy them, and still used hy us, relate to 
their position in the island, as an army in occupation of a con- 
quered land. Their towns were military stations, strongly 
fortified; and were called in Latin castra, or “camps.” This 
word can he recognized in various forms in such names as 
Chester, Winchester, Leicester, and Doncaster. The Latin word 
colonia can be traced in Lincoln and Colchester ; and the city of 
Bath, although not now called by a Roman name, was a leading 
Roman watering-place, as recent discoveries of long-buried 
temples and statues have shown. 


LEADING DATES OF THE ROMAN PERIOD. 


Landing of Julius Caesar, bo 55 

Return of the Romans in the 

reign of Claudius, A.n. 43 

Death of Boadicea, 61 

Agricola begins his government, .. 78 
Agricola builds his Cham ofForts 81 
Battle of lions Grampius, 84 


Adrian’s WaM hnilt, .. ..' A.n. 121 

Antonine's 'WbR hnilt, 140 

Death of Sevems at Tort, 211 

Britain independent, 289 

Roman rule restored, 300 

Martyrdom of St. Alban, 303 

Romans leave Britain 410 


CONTEMPORARY FOREIGN EVENTS. 


Murder of Julius Ceesar, n.o. 44 

Accession of Augustus, ... ..27 

BIRTH OF JESUS CHRIST, 3 

THE CRUCIFmON, a.d. 30 


Destruction of Jerusalem, . ...A.n. 70 

Constantinople founded, 330 

Alaric sacks Rome, 410 
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SA3:0N PERIOD. 

410 A,D. to lOGG A.D> — 656 years. 


CHATTEE I. 


TIME OF THE HEPTARCHY. 
410 A.T>. to 827 A.D.— 417 years. 


leading Features; BIOOBSHEI) AND CHANGE. 


Miserable State of the Establishment of the Hept- 
Britons. arohy. 

Arrival of Teutonic Tribes King Arthur 
(449 A-D ). BretTvalda. 


Mission of Augustine (597 

A.D.) 

Heptarchy Betlucod to Three 
Wessex Survives (800 a.d ). 


The Eritons, who had lived in peace tinder Koman protection, 
were in a tvretched plight when that was withdratni. The Piets 
and Scots, breaking through the unguarded walls, pillaged the 
northern country, the pirates of the Danish and German coasts, 
who had hardly been kept in check by the Eonian fleets, de- 
scending upon the east and south, sailed up the rivers in their 
light flat-bottomed skiffs, burning and slaying without meicy; 
while the land was torn by internal stiife, between a Eoman 
faction under Amhrosius and a British under Vortigein. The 
petty British states made a feeble attempt at union by the elec- 
tion of a monarch, whom they called Pendragon ; hut the con- 
tentions for this office only made things worse. 

Vortigern, it is said, aslced tlic aid of the pirates, or sea-icings, 
as they called themselves. They were flerce men of gi eat size, 
with blue eyes, ruddy complexion, and yellow streaming hair ; 
practised in war, using the axe, the sword, the spear, and the 
mace. Their chief god was Odin or "Woden ; their heaven was 
Valhalla. The story of their settlement in Britain, though true 
in some points, rests on uncertain tradition. It is, that two 
chiefs of the Jutes, or people of Jutland, named Hengist and 
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Horsa, |Avere Mred by Vortigern for the defence of his faction. 

They landed at Ebhsfleet, on the coast of Thanet in Kent; 
449 hut after they had repelled the enemies of Voitigem, they 
A.n. turned their arms against himself, seized Kent, and in- 
vited their kindred over to share the .spoil.' Another 
story, of British oiigin, makes Kent a gift to the Jutes from 
Vortigern, who fell in love w^th Bowena, the daughter of Hen- 
gist. For more than a century after this, hands of invaders, 
from the countries lying between the Elbe and the Rhine, con- 
tinued to pour upon the south and east shores of Britain, driving 
the inhabitants west and north before them, and seizing all the 
lowland territory. These invaders were of three tribes, Jutes, 
Angles, and Saxons. 

Seven kingdoms, called the Saxon Heptarchy, were thus 
founded. These were, — 

Z KEKT ; founded hy Hengist 457 a*d. 

II SQn TK. SAXOKT, including Sussex and Surrey ; founded by EUa, 490 A.D, 

IlZ TrTEST SAXOKT, or WESSEX, including all the counties west of Sussex and 
south of the Thames, Devon and CJomwall excepted ; founded by Ccrdic, 
419 A.D 

IV. EAST SAXOITY, Essex and Ididdlesex *, lonnded hy Eicenwin, 

527 A.D 

V H ORTHUHBRIA, the land north of the Humber, extending to the Forth; 
founded by Ido, 547 a n 

YI EAST AUG-LIA, including NorfoUc, Suffolk, and Cambridge ; founded by TJffa, 
575 A.D 

VIZ ZIEKCXA, including the Midland counties, cast of the Severn, north of the 
Thames, and south of the Humber; founded by Cndda, 582 A-P 

The chief opponent of the Saxon invaders was Arthur, King 
of the Silures in South "Vales. He won twelve battles. The 
sixty “ Knights of the Round Table ” were his principal 
542 officers. He was slain in battle against his nephew, 

a.d. Mordred; and was buried at Glastonbury, where his coffin 

was found in the reign of Henry II. 

The Kings of the Heptarchy were at constant Avar among 
themselves, ^ and the hounds of the Seven States were abvaj's 
changing. The King, Avho for the time had the ascendency, Avas 
c.Alled BretAvalda, a Avord meaning “ poAA-erful kino-.” 

Christianity, AA’hich had been forgotten in these Avars, noAV 
began to revh’e, and Pope Gregory became desirous of bringing 
B.itain under the rule of -the Roman see. Purchasing some 
English youths in the slave-market at Rome, he endeavoured to 
train them for the Avork of missionaries ; hut soon abandoning 
thib project, he sent Augustine, AA’ith forty monks, to preach the 
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Cross in Britain. The conduct of these emissaiies of Pope 
Gregory has been variously represented, but this at least is 
certain, that God over ruled all for good, and the heathen- 
ism of the Saxons gradually yielded to the power of Chris- 597 
tianity. Ethelbert, King of Kent, influenced by his wife a.d. 
Bertha, a professed Christian, was the first royal con- 
vert; and the chief church was built at Canterbury, which has 
ever since continued to be the ecclesiastical capital of England. 
Sebert, King of Essex, was also converted. He destroyed the 
temple of Apollo at Westminster, and built a church in honour 
of St. Peter, where the Abbey now stands. The temple of Diana 
fell too, and on its site was raised a church to St. Paul. Edwin 
was a famous Brctwalda of this period, who subdued Anglesey 
and hlan. His dominion extended over nearly the whole country 
from the Eorth to the Thames. On the southern shore of the 
Perth he founded a city, still bearing his nanre — Edwin's burgh 
or Bditrburgh. On •becoming a Christiarr himself, he convoked 
the National Assembly, and explained the reasons of his change 
of faith. His chiefs, following his example, solemnly renounced 
the' worship of the ancient gods, and Coifi the high priest was 
the first to give a signal for destruction by hurling his lance at 
the idol in the pagan temple. Thirty-four years previous to 
the mission of Augustine, Columba of Donegal had landed in 
Scotland with twelve companions, and established a Christian 
seminary in the Island of Iona. His followers were called Cul- 
dees (worshippers of God). They founded institutions in many 
parts of Scotland, and penetrated into England. Oswald, suc- 
cessor to Edwin of Northumbria, had, during an exile among the 
^cots, wandered to Iona, and received the lessons of Chi'istianity. 
On his return he founded a monastery on Lindisfarne, thence 
called Holy Isle. In their principles and practice the Culdees 
offered a vigorous opposition to the Catholic Church; but the 
followers of Augustine were determined to bring the whole of 
Bi-itain under the spiritual supremacy of the Pope ; and they 
ultimately triumphed. Many words connected with the Chris- 
tian worship were brought into use by the Roman monks, sueh 
as minster, for monasterium ; candle, for candela ; preach, for 
prccdicare. 

The rival kingdoms were at last reduced to three, Northum- 
bria, Mercia, and Wessex. Northumbria soon fell before the 
prowess of the Mercian Kings. Two of these, Penda and OlFa 
the Terrible, are worth}’' of notice. The latter conquered the 
Welsh, and confined them to their mountains by Offa’s DykCuS 
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ditch, and rampait stretching from the mouth of the Dee to the 
channel of Bristol. He also subdued a great part of Wessex. 
He did much good to the Church, although not a pious man. 
His palaces, coins, and medals prove him to have he^jn a man of 
some refinement. 

Wessex at last gained supremacy over the other States. 
When Offa died, Brihtric, a usurper, held the throne of that 
kingdom. He had married Offa’s daughter, Eadhurga, and was 
upheld by the influence of the Mercian King. Soon after her 
father’s death, Eadhurga poisoned her husband and fled to Prance; 
hut, being driven from that country, she fell into great want, and 
died a beggar on the streets of an Italian torvn. Eghort, the true 
King, who had been living for fourteen years at the court of Char- 
lemagne, returned to England on his rival’s death, aud received 
the crown of Wessex. He defeated the Britous of Devon 
827 and Cornwall; overthrew Bemwulf, usurper of Mercia, 
A.D. who was killed in the battle ; added Mercia to his king- 
dom of Wessex ; and soon united under his ^way all the 
territories south of the ’ISveed. The kingdom thus fomed was 
called UnjiaDd, or the land of the Ju^le^ the laost' powerSv) 
of the three invading tribes. 


CONTEMPORARY FOREIGN EVENTS. 


A.D 

Clovis King of the Franks, .. 486-511 


Reign of Jnstinian, 527-65 

The Hegira, 622 

Saracens invade Spain 710 


A.D. 

Battle of Tours, 732 

Reign of Charlemagne,.. 771-814 

Crowned at Rome -,..800' 

Irene dethroned, 802- 



I'lllST INCUUMION OK J)AN1CH. 


5.n 


OIFAl’TIOll, ]r, 

i;ahi,y maxon kinom. 

027 A.l), to 1017 A.D.-lOO ycnrn,-ir> Klnt;ii. 


)IIt!TII Cl'tiTlIUV, A 1 > 

jnODKIlT •iK't'on to mil) (127 

KTiiKi/WUAr (Hoii) b:w 

KTIlEIillAI,!) (lion) 0!.7 

ETKEMIEUT (lirotlior) 000 

ETlIEMlin) I. (lirollicr) 000 

AWllEI) (brother) 071 

TUKTII CfJiTIIItV. 

KDWAni) tlio Elder (non; 001 

ATJIEI, STAN (non) 02b 


A.n, 

EDMUND I. (1)1 other) 041 

EDllEl) (hroth.ir) 010 

EDWy {no,i1iow) 05b 

EDQAlt (hi other) 050 

EDWAllD thn Martyr (non) 075 

ETHELllEl) II, thi) Unready (half, 
brother) ...070 

I l.r.Vl.HTII 01 NTimv, 

EDMUND II,, IroiiDldo (boii) 1017 


Eo.idlnit Eeatiirea i DAW AND OllDEIl ni,0WJ,Y IMPIlOVINOj 
Tin: DANES A CONSTANT BOUllCE OE TnOUIlDE, 


'J’he (707 A I' 1. 
I'lilfir'n I’enre, 

AUri'd llm llt«l 1 'mI, 

Alfr.d Kln|f(07E00lA i>.). 
War " III) till' Dniirn 

Alfri'il'i lllilliii" ))laen 
Etiinniliiiii) (071) A l>.). 


t,ati(ltiii; <i( lln«ltiir« (000 
A l> ). 

Imiiriivcineiita In r.iliien 
lion 

t,aw unit .l\i«ttrn, 
nil, III 'J'fMii«lnliil Into 
An):b> Bat)*)) 

'J'he I'lvii lluri;liii 


Diiiintnn Areldil'lioi) (003 

A I, ). 
liiine I'l'lil, 

MnDaurn Ilf I)»iii')i (1003 

A i> . 

Hueyn. 

'I'rlniniih of Cninitn (1017 

A.l) ). 


EQUERT wiiM orowncd iil. WitichcHlcr, llieii (lin cliii'f cily. ITin 
(l(•lli(!V('Ill('M(H jivovo liiin (o liuvo Ix'i'ii a iniiii of foi'liliido, v/doiir, 
and dcclHion, Ifo wan I’ldlcd Kftlierl. (Hiij'lit.-nyo), uL'i’ordiiij' to 
till) ciiiitom of linlf-t’ivili/.i'il imtioiiH, wliom) iiiom’H arn oflt'ii do- 
rived fioiii poiHomd a])|ieiiiatieo. 'I'lio Daiien lie^oin (o lio 
tioidileHOiiio ill tliiii veij'ii, 'I'lioy eimio, lilto tlio Haxonn, 787 

oiij'iiially from (lio fmeatii of Ooriiiimy ; Init, lieiiij; worwled a,i). 

ill war tvilli Oliarldiiiagiio, llioy rainovod to tlio eoiiiilry 
wo call Dcmnai'Ic, AKin (o tlio .Saxonn — for (lioy worn liolli 
from a rommoii idoek — (Iiey liatod (lioMiwilli no oommon Imtvod, 
an ieiie((adeH from (Iio liiilli of AVodeii and 'I'lior, Tlioir lirat.' 
deHoeiit on (lio inland wan at 'IViffinnontli, 'I'lioy oon- 
llmiod lliolr ravagon till JCjcliort dolVatod tliom at 83G 
JlonEHdown Jlill in (Jornwnll. J'lglmrt died in tlio A.D, 
following year; 
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Ethelwulf, eldest son of Egbert, succeeded. He had been a 
monk. By his first wife, OsbergaJ daughter of Oslac his cup-bearer, 
he had four sons ; all of whom in turn held the throne. In his 
latter days, he made a pilgidmage to Home with Alfred, his 
youngest son, who had been there before. His second wife was 
Judith, daughter of Charles the Bald, King of Erance. She was 
probably not more than twelve years old when the marriage took 
place. In this reign a tax called Peter’s pence was lemed by 
the Pope, to maintain an English college at Rome. ' Tithes were 
also granted to the clergy, and every Wednesday was set apart 
for prayer against the Danes. Ethelwulf died at Stambridge in 
Essex, and was buried at Steyning in Sussex. 

Ethelbald married his step-mother, Judith ; but was induced 
by the Bishop of Winchester to give her up. She retired to the 
court of her father, by whom she was imprisoned ; but, escaping, 
she eloped with Baldwin, forester of Prance, on whom was after- 
wards conferred the earldom of Flanders. She was the ances- 
tress of the Conqueror’s wife. ' 

Ethelbert’s reign is noted only for a descent of the Danes upon 
Thanet. It closed in 866 A.n. 

Ethelied I. was hardly pressed by the Danes, and fought many 
battles with them. Aston and Merton were the chief. In the 
latter he was mortally wounded. His brother Alfred, who was 
by him created an Earl, was the first to bear that title in Eng- 
land. During this reign there .was a great famine, followed by a 
pestilence upon men and c,attle. Edmund, Prince of East 
Anglia, was murdered by the Danes, near the town called on 
that account Bury St. Edmunds. 

Alfred, sumamed the Great, now became King. He was not 
the heir, for his brother’s infant son, Ethelwald, was 
871 liting; but the nobles of Wessex, it being a time of peril, 
A.D. transferred the croum to one better able to guard its 
rights. He w.as in his twenty-second year, and had been^ 
for some time married to Als\vitha, daughter of a Mercian noble. 
Though the auctim of an internal disease which left him few 
painless hours during twenty-four years, his energies never 
drooped through all the changes of a toilsome life. It is said 
that- a love of literature was first stirred in his breast by his 
mother, Osberga, who promised a richly bound and illuminated 
volume of Saxon poems, greatly admired by her sons, to him 
who should first learn' to recite them. Alfred won the prize, and 
from that time a great love of study distinguished him. 

At first King Alfred, in his zeal for the refoi-in of abuses, 
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excited so much discontent among his subjects, that they were 
unwilling to face the Danes for a monaich of such severity. But 
the ravages of the invadeis grew more formidable every day. A 
battle was fought at Wilton in Wiltshire, in which Alfred was 
defeated. He then enteied into negotiations with the Danes, 
who withdrew from Wessex on payment of a large sum. Their 
ravages were afterwards directed to Mercia and Northumbria, 
where they ljuraed and butchered without mercy. 

Dor many yeais Alfred held possession of the country south of 
the Tliames. During this time he equipped a fleet that did 
signal service against the Danes. After a period of prosperity, 
misfortune overtook the King once more. Guthrum, a 
Danish leader, who had taken post at Gloucester, made 878 
a night-march on Chippenham, a iO}'al villa upon the A.n. 
Avon, where Alfred was then residing. The King fled 
in disguise, and sought lefuge in Somerset, while his adherents 
were scattered by the Danes. Tlic chioniclcrs of his life tell a 
story of his retirement, which has foimed a subject for picture and 
for Doem. The wife of his humble host, a neat-herd, sent him to 
watch cakes; but, in his absence of mind, he let them burn. 
She scolded him soundly — some say struck him — saying that, 
lazy as he was in turning them, ho would be active enough in 
eating them. His hiding-place was Athelney (Isle of Noble.s), a 
marshy island foi mod by the meeting of the rivers Parict and 
Tone ; and here he lay for some months, msited at times by his 
nobles, who wore gradually'and sccietly gathering strength for a 
fierce struggle. 

Hearing that the Danes under Ubba hart been 'ui prised and 
beaten by the Earl of Devon, Alfred resolved to strike the blow 
at once. In the disguise of a harper he visited the Dani.sh 
camp, and, bj' the beauty of his music, won his way to Guth- 
rum’s tent, where he was feasted without suspicion. He saw the 
carelessness of the Danes, heard their plans discussed, and then, 
stealirrg from the camp, called his friends together in Selwood 
Eorest. The summons was joyfully received. The 
Saxons arrd the Danes met at the foot of Ethandune, a 878 
hill in Wiltshire, and the mctoiy was Alfred’s. He A.n. 
laid siege to the Danish camp, and in fourteen days 
forced Guthrum to capitulate. This chief vrith many of his fol- 
lowers, having consented to be baptized as Christians, received 
all the eastern coast north of the Thames and part of Mercia. 
This tract was hence called the Danelagh. 

Once more the Danes, in 330 ships, under Hastings, landed 
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on the Kentish shore, and ravaged the south of the island for 
three years ; hut the genius of Alfred met every difficulty. 
893 After defeating the invaders at Fainham, he invested their 
A.D. stronghold at Ware. Their skiffs crowded the Lea : hut 
Alfred, hy digging a trench heside the river, shallowed 
the stream, and caused the Danish vessels to run aground, when 
they fell an easy prey to his troops. This drove the pirates from 
England for a time. The rest of his reign was peace. ^ 
During his later years he was engaged in carrying out those 
plans for his people’s welfare, which he had conceived amid the 
storms of his earlier life. He huilt strong castles, hoth inland 
and on the shore, where an enemy could h,e hest withstood. 
He organized a militia system, according to which all men 
capable of bearing arms were drvided into three sets. One body 
occupied the towns as garrisons, while the other two were by 
turns engaged in military service and the cultivation of the land. 
He encouraged learning, both by his example and his laws. His 
court %vas the home of many distinguished scholars ; and we owe 
to the King himself several works, among which are Saxon 
translations of Jisop's Fables and of Bede's History of the 
Saxon Ghxirch, He founded a sehool at Oxford, and passed a 
law enforcing on the nobles the education of their children. His 
day was divided into three parts: one, devoted to business of 
state ; a second, to prayer and study ; a third, to sleep, meals, 
and recreation: and these periods he measured by candles, 
burning one inch in twenty minutes. 

But perhaps Alfred’s strongest claim to the name “ Great ” is 
founded on his political institutions He framed a code of haws, in 
which the chief enactments of Ethelbert and Offa had place; and 
these he executed with such stem impartiality that crime became 
rare. We can trace to his uisdom tire practical application of 
many principles of modern British law. He enacted that it was a 
capital offence to plot against the King. Though not (according 
to the common story) the originator of trial by jury, he certainly 
aided much in establishing that safeguard of our pereonal rights. 
The division of the land into counties, hundreds, and tithings or 
tenths, wliich had existed before, but which lie remodelled and 
improved, enabled him to hold all parts under strict control; 
and the terror of his name was so great, that it became a common 
saying, that golden ornaments might be hung up by the road- 
side, and no robber would dare to touch them. 

901 He died at Farringdon in Berkshire, and was buried 
A.D. at Winchester. 
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Edward, sumamed the Elder, Alfred’s son, succeeded. He 
was the first to assume the title “ King of England.” Even 
Alfred, in his will, called himself “ Alfied, of the West Saxons 
King." A cousin, Ethelwald, made a desperate attempt to 
seize the crown, hut was defeated hy Edward, and slain. This 
monarch is the reputed founder of the University of Cambridge, 
although a school had been established there by Sehert of East 
Anglia nearly three centuries before. He left behind him many 
sons and daughters. 

Athelstan, son of Edward the Elder, succeeded. The leading 
event of his reign is the overthrow, at Brunanhurgh. in 
Lincolnshire, of a league formed by the Scots and the 925 

Hanes (938 A.n.). He placed in every chuich a copy a.d. > 
of the Anglo-Saxon Bible, which had been translated by 
his' order; and he encouraged commerce hy granting the title 
“ Thane ” to those merchants who made three voyages in their 
own ships. He died at Gloucester. 

Edmund, another son of Edward, succeeded. He married 
Elgiva, and left two sons, Edwy and Edgar, who after- 
wards reigned, though at first passed ovei as too young. 941 
He routed the Danes, driving them from the Five Burghs, a.d. 

' — Derby, Leicester, Nottingham, Stamford, and Lincoln 

^which they had long held. In the height of his success he 

was stabbed, while sitting at supper in Pucklechurch, Gloucester-^ 
shire. Leolf, whom he had banished for robbery, six years ago, 
was the assassin. 

Edred, brother of Edmund, was now elected by the Great 
Council or Witenagemot. He suffered from a painful 
disease, which weakened both mind and body; and for 946 ' 
this reason public affairs were managed by his ministers. a.d. 
Turketul, at first Chancellor, and afterwards Abbot of 
Croyland, and Dunstan, Abbot of Glastonbury, weie his chief 
favourites. , He died at Winchester. 

Edwy, surnamed the Eair, eldest son of Edmund, succeeded. 
He incurred the hatred of Dunstan, because he resisted - 
the efforts of that prelate to make the Church supreme in 955 
the government of the country. A guarrel arose about a d. 
Elgiva the Queen, and Dunstan was banished. Elgiva, 
who had been sent to Ireland to separate her from the King, 
having .returned, was cruelly murdered by Odo, Archbishop of 
Canterbury. The Mercians and Northumbrians rose in revolt, 
and made Edgar, brother of the King, their ruler. Edwy 
was forced to content himself with the counties south of the 
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Thames, and soon died, it is said, of grief at tlie loss ot ins 
tenitoiy. 

The Witan then made Edgar King. He was called the Peace-' 
able; for during his reign no foe, foreign or domestic, 
9 59 vexed the land. His form was small and spare, but his 
A.D. mind was full of vigour. All Albion and the isles owned 
his sway. It was his yearly custom, to make a progress 
through the land ; and, on one occasion, eight princes rowed his 
barge on the Dee at Chester. He favoured the clergy, especially 
Dunstan, whom he had, when King of Mercia, recalled from 
exile, and whom he now created Archbishop of Canterbury. He 
has been blamed for favouring the Danes of Northumbria. It is 
tiue that he allowed them to choose their oivn laws; but- he 
1 educed their power, by dividing the earldom between two of his 
courtiers. He permitted the Welsh to pay every year, instead of 
their money tribute, three lumdi ed wolves’ heads ; a plan which, 
in four years, cleared their forests of these animals. Bj’’ his order, 
all weights and measures used in England were i educed to a 
standaid. He left two sons; Edward by his first wife, Elfleda; 
Ethelred by his second, Elfiida. 

Upon Edgar’s death the ' succession was disputed; but Dun- 
stan’s influence secured the crown for Edward. His ele- 
976 vation to the throne cost him his life; for, in less than 
A.n. four years, he was stabbed while drinking a cup of mead 
on horseback at Corfe Castle in Dorsetshire, the residence 
of his step-mother, Elfrida, who desired the crown for her son. 
This sad fate procured for him the surname of Martyr.” 

Tlie murder of Edward gained for Ethelred the throne, but 
not the hearts of the people. At this time occurred a ci'isis 
in the struggle between the national clergy of Britain and the 
Church of Rome, as represented by Dunstan and the Benedic- 
tines. The foi-mer claimed a right to marry,' which the Church 
refused to permit. The Witan met at Caine in Wiltshire to 
discuss the disputed points ; and when Dunstan was appealing 
to Heaven for vengeance against his opponents, who w'cre 
978 all collected at one end of the room, the joists gave way 
A.D. beneath the national party, and the prelate’s enemies were 
hurled in a heap of dead and wounded to the earth. It has 
been said that lie had caused the beam to be half saivn through, 
pierious to the assembly of the Witan. Famine and plague cast 
a gloom over the land, which grew deeper when the Danes re- 
newed their ravages. The King, who was surnamed “ Unready,” 
attempted to buy them off ; and for this purpose levied a tax, 
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called Dane-gcld, amounting to twelve pence in the year upon 
each hide of land for all classes except the clergy ; but this foolish 
policy had no other effect than to bring the pirates in larger 
swarms on the English shores. This was the first direct and 
annual tax imposed on the English nation. 

Ethelred’s difficulties increased; and, in his folly, he devised the 
mad scheme of a general massaere of Danes. The hloody/ 
day was the festival of St. Brice. Burning with rage, Nov 14 , 
Sweyn, King of Denmark, whose sister G-unhilda was 1002 
among the slain, huist upon the coasts ; and, returning A.n. 
again and again, took a terrible revenge. At last Oxford 
and Winchester fell before the invaders. Sweyn was pro- 1013 
claimed King at Bath, and soon after at London. Ethel- A.n. 
led fled to the Isle of Wight, and thence to Normandy, 
the native place of Emma, his second wife. Sweyn died in three 
weeks afterwards, at Gainsborough in Lincolnshire, leaving his 
conquests to his son Canute. But the Saxons, having recalled 
Ethelred, supported him so vigorously that Canute was forced in 
turn to abandon the island. When leaving, he took a barbarous 
revenge, by cutting off the noses, ears, and hands of the Saxon 
hostages whom he held. Ethelred, now triumphant, provoked 
renewed incursions by repeated muiders of his Danish subjects; 
and his untiring foe, Canute, returning, landed at Sandwich, then 
the chief port. The Dane was pushing towards the capital, 
leaving d track of blood and ashes behind him, when the death 
of Ethelred transfeired the croivn to his eldest son, Edmund. 
Ethelred was twice married ; first to Elfleda, whose sons, Ed- 
mund, Edwy, and Athelstan, suivived ; secondly to Emma, 
daughter of Rich.ard, Duke of Normandy, by whom he left two 
^ sons, Edward and Alfred. 

Edmund, sumamed Ironside, struggled bravely for seven months 
to secure the throne of his father, duiing which London was 
assaulted twice, without success, by the Danes under Canute. But 
at last, after a meeting at Olney, an island in the Severn, — where, 
some writers say, a duel was fought between the rivals, — they agi-eed 
to a diwsion of the Idngdom ; the Saxon holding the counties 
south, the Dane those north of the Thames. The Danc-geld 
was to be levied in both districts alike, but was to be applied to 
the support of the Danish fleet. In a month after this agree- 
ment Edmund died, le.aving Canute sole monarch. The cause of 
his death is uncertain. He left two sons, Edward and Edmund. 
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COKTEMPOEARY SOVEREIGNS AND EVENTS. 


CONTEMPOEAEY SOVEREIGNS. 
' TRANDE. 


A.O 

CHARLEMAGNE, sole Ring, ...771 


LOHIS I. (le BeLoimaire), 814 

CHARLES the Bald, 840 

LOUIS H., 877 

LOUIS m., 879 

CHARLES the Fat, 884 

CHARLES the Simple, 893 


ROBOLF, 923 

LOUIS B’OUTREMER (IV.), 936 

LOTHAIRE, 954 

LOUIS V 986 

HUGH CAPET, .' 987 

ROBERT I., 996 


CONTEMPORARY FOREIGN EVENTS. 


Treaty of Verdnn, 

A D 

...843 

Rnric founds Russia 

...862 

Rfllio settles in Normandy,.. . 

....911 


A.J) 

Otho the Great (Germany) crowned 

at Rome, 962 

Capet hue begins (France), 987 
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CHAPTER in. 

TIME OF DANISH EULB. 

1017 A.D. to 1041 A.D 24 years. — 3 Kings. 


A.l>. 

CANUTE (son of Sweyn), 1017 

HAEOLD (son),... 1036 

HARDICANUTE (half-brother), 1039-1041 


leading Feature : ENGLAND DIVIDED BETWEEN TBCE SAXONS 
AND THE DANES. 


Canute Secures his 
Power 

Dismissal of Danish 
Troops 


Claims to the Title of 
“Great” 

Ecligious Acts 
Harold 


Sons of Ethelred in 
England. 
Eardicanuto 
Earl Godivin’s Present. 


' CAITUTE now received the crown of England. His first care was 
to remove all rivals. The surviving sons of Ethehed wereEdivy, 
Edward, and Alfred. Edwy he caused to be murdered ; Edward 
and Alfred took refuge in Normandy ; while their mother, Emma, 
married the King. The infant sons of Edmund Ironside were 
conveyed to Sweden, and thence to Hungary; where Edmund 
died in youth. Canute at fii'st divided his English dominions into 
four paits, reserving Wessex for himself; but, feaiing treachery 
on the part of his lieutenants, he reunited all under his own 
sway. 

Anxious to reconcile the Saxons to his usurpation, he dismissed 
the Danish soldieis to their own country; but not without first 
lewaiding them with large sums. He retained a body-guard of 
6000 men, whom he ruled with the strictest discipline. Having 
on one occasion killed a soldier in a fit of anger, he, in presence 
of this band, laid aside his crown and sceptre, and demanded that 
they should pronounce sentence on him. All were silent, and 
Canute imposed upon himself a fine nine times greater than the 
lawful sum. Again, at Southampton, he rehubed the flatteiy of 
his courtieis, by setting his chair upon the shore and command- 
ing the waves to retire. While the tide was flowing round his 
feet, he sternly hlamed the presumption of those who compared 
a weak earthly Bang to the Great Ruler of the Universe. By 
such acts as these he won the title ‘‘ Great.” ' 
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HAROLD AHD HARDICANHTE. 


Besides England, lie ruled over Norway, Sweden, and Den- 
mark, and is said to have exacted homage from Malcolm of 
Scotland. In his latter days he became religious in life, after 
the fashion of the time. He endowed monasteries, huilt churches, 
gave money for masses to be sung for the souls of those whom 
he had slain, and went, staff in hand, clad in pilgi'im's gown, to 
Home ; where he obtained from the Pope that English pilgrims 
should be freed from the heavy dues then levied upon travel- 
lers. He also introduced the Christian faith into Denmark. 
He died at Shaftesbury, and was bmied at Winchester. By his 
first wife he had two sons, Swejm and Harold. His second wife, 
Emma, widow of Ethelied, bore him a son and a daughter — the 
former named Hardicanute. To Sweyn was allotted Norway; 
Harold seized England; while Haidicannte was forced to content 
himself with Denmark. 

By Canute’s desiie, the crown of England was to have devolved 
on Hardicanute ; but Harold, surnamed Harefoot, seized 
1036 it without delay. The Witan, meeting at Oxford, 
A.D. divided the country between the rival princes ; assigning 
to Harold London and the counties north of the Thames ; 
to Hardicanute the district south of that river. The latter, how- 
ever, trifled away his time in Denmark, and left the support of 
his claims to his mother Emma, and Godwin, Earl of Wessex. 
About this time, Edward, son of Ethelred, landed at Southamp- 
ton, to assert his light to the throne ; but, being menaced by a 
formidable force, he abandoned the enterprise. His brother 
Alfred, who was soon afterwards enticed over from Normandy by 
a letter from Emma, met a cruel death at Ely, where his eyes 
were torn out by the officers of Harold. Emma in alarm fled to 
the court of Baldwin, Count of Flanders. Harold died at Oxford; 
and was buried at Winchester. 

Hardicanute (Canute the Hardy) was on his way to England 
with a large fleet, when he heard of Harold’s death. 
1039 On his arrival he was at once acknowledged King; but 
-V.D. great discontent was at first excited by the oppressive 
^ taxes he imposed. He wueaked a poor revenge on 
Harold’s dead body ; which was hy his order dug up, beheaded, 
and flung into the Thames, Suspicion of being a party to 
Alfiwl s murder fell upon Earl Godwin, and he lost favour with 
the King ; but, his peers having sworn to his innocence, he was 
reinstated. ^ As a peace-off eiing, he piesented to Hardicanute a 
ship, of which the stem was plated with gold, and which here 
eighty uarriors glittering with decorations of gold and silv'er. 
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No striking event marked tke reign of tke last Dane that held 
the English throne. lie died suddenly at Lambeth, while en- 
gaged in celebrating the marriage of a Danish noble, and was 
buried at' Winchester. 


CONTEMPOEAEY SOVEKEIGNS. 


SCOTIiAKD. 

FRA.KOE. 



A D , 

A.D 

DUlSrCAlT I. began to rule, . . 

....1034 HENRY I 

1031 

MACBETH 

.. ..1041 1 
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FRENCH INFLUENCE. 


CHAPTER IV. 

SAXON LINE RESTORED. 

1041 A.D. to 1066 A.D. — 25 years. — 2 Kings. 


A.I>. 

i}D‘\7ARD the Confessor (son of Ethelred), 1041 

HAROLD n. (son of Earl Godwin), 1066 


Leading Feature : BEGINNING OF FRENCH INFLUENCE. 


Opening of Edward’s Reign 
Favour shown to Normans. 
Revolt of the English 
Visit of IVilham of Nor- 
mandy (1051 JuD ) 


Godwin’s Death (1053 A-i> ). 
Power of Harold 
Arrangements for a Succes- 
sor 

Benefits of Edward 


Harold King. 

Battle of Stamford Bridge 

(1066 A.D) 

Battle of Hastings (1066 
A.1) ). 


EDWAED, son of Etlielred and half-brotLer of Hardica'nnte, 
teing then in England, received the crorvn, chiefly through the 
influence of Godwin. The surviving son of Edmund Ironside 
had a prior claim to the throne ; hut this was forgotten in the 
joy with which the people hailed the restoration of the Saxon 
line. So great was the favour with which Edward was received, 
that he was permitted to take hack all grants that had heen 
made hy his predecessors — an act rendered necessary hy the 
poverty of the throne. His resources were further increased hy 
the confiscation of treasure amassed hy his unnatural mother, 
Emma. The King was ah.out forty on his accession, and had 
spent tw'enty-seven years at the Norman court. It is not srrr- 
prising, therefore, that he regarded with peculiar favorrr the 
friends of Iris youth, and bestowed upon Normans some of the 
chief ofiices of state. The French language and fashions were 
adopted at the English court. Lawyers rvrote their deeds and 
clergjnnen their sermons in Norman French. 

This displeased the English nobles, and Earl Godwin was fore- 
most in revolt. Edward had married Edith, Godrvin’s daughter, 
and had advanced Iris sons to stations of honour ; hut the haughty 
noble snapped all ties of family union and personal gratitude hy 
boldly refusing to ackrrowledge the King's authority. A bloody 
fray had taken place at Dover, a town under Godwin's protection, 
between the burghers and the retainers of Eustace, a Norman 
Count, who had married the King's sister. Edward commanded 
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Grodmn to 2 iunish the insolent citizens ; hut the Earl took the 
field rather than submit. Ilowcver, a delay took jilace, until 
the Great Council should decide the jioints in dispute ; and iu 
the meantime Godwin’s army deserted him. He was forced to 
seek refuge in Flanders. I’lie Queen was deprived of her lands, 
and placed in custody of Edward’s sister, the Abbess of TlTrer- 
wcll in Ilampshite. 

As soon ns this revolt began, Edward asked aid from William, 
Duke of Normandy; but, wlicn the fleet of that prince appeared 
off the English shore, all need for help had passed away. How- 
ever, the Norman landed rvith his Jenights, and was hospitably 
cntcrt.ained by Edwaul, who, it is related, ajipointed him heir to 
the crown. William heard French spoken on all sides; s.aw 
Hover, Canterbury, and the leadtng towns defended by Normarr 
garrisons; and noted rrrany other signs of Normarr influence. 

Next year Godwin rctunied; and Edward, by the adr’ico of 
Stig.and, an artful and anrbitious priest, became recoir- 
cilcd to him. The Earl died sootr after, leaving to his 1053 
son Harold his title and Iris tcrritor}% Edward, afraid A.rr. 
of this new rival’s growing power, gave to Alfgar the 
earldom of East Arrglia, prc%nously held by. Harold. This led to 
war. Alfgar was driven to Wales, but in the end lie r ecoverod 
his dignities.” The appointment of Tostig, Harold’s brother, to 
the earldom of Northurrrbcrland, and Harold’s own successes 
against the Welsh, greatly extended his influence. lie so far 
reduced the Welsh spirit, that they sirbnrittcd to a law dooming 
every Wclshmair foiurd cast of Offa’s Dyke to the loss of his 
right hand. 

The horrors of a disputed succcssioir now seemed impenditrg; 
and to remove this danger Edward, by the advice of the Witerr- 
agemot, serrt for Edwar d, sorr of Ednnrrrd Ii'onsidc, therr arr exile 
in Hungary. He carrre with his wife, Agatha, and three chil- 
drerr, Edgar', Margaret, and Christirra; but died immediately on 
his .arrival. About this time Harold, suffering shipwneck on the 
Norman coast, was seized by William, and made to swear a most 
sacred oath to favour his pretensions to the English throne. 

Edward died at the age of sixty-five, and was buried in West- 
minster Abbey, which had been erected by himself on the site of 
the old church to St. Peter. About a century after his death 
his name was larrkc'd .amorrg the saints of the Catholic Church; 
and, from his religious character, ho gained the name “ Confes- 
sor The chief benefits he conferred upon his ircoplo were, tiro 
compilation of a code of laws, embracing all that was good in 
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BATTLE OF HASTINGS. 


former legislation; and the repeal of the tax Dauc-geld in a time 
of sore distress from failing crops and dying cattle. 

Harold, son of God^dn, was at once chosen King hy the 
Witan, Edgar Atheling being too young to wear a 
1066 crown in times so stormy. But to compensate the 
A.D. Saxon prince for this injustice, the earldom of Oxford 
was conferred on him. It was not the fate of Harold to 
wear his crown in peace; for, from the day of his accession, the 
dread of a Norman invasion haunted him. William resolved to 
stake on the issue of a battle the crown, which he claimed as his 
own hy the bequest of the Confessor; pnd all Normandy re- 
sounded with preparation. 

Meanwhile, unexpected foes descended on the- shores of Eng- 
land. Hardiada, King of Norway, and Tostig, the outlawed 
brother of Harold, sailing up the Humber, captured York, the 
capital of Northumbria. Harold pushed northward, and was 
met hy the invaders at Stamford Bridge on the Derwent. 
There the Norwegian spearmen formed a glittering circle, their 
royal banner floating above them. Again and again the English 
cavalry dashed upon the serried ring, hut without avail, 
1066 until the hot Norway blood led some to break their 
A.D. ranks in pursuit. Instantly Harold pouied his troops 
through the gap, and cleft the circle like a wedge. 
Hardiada fell shot through the neck, and Tostig soon lay dead 
beside him. 

This battle was fought on the 25th of September, and on the 
29th William of Noimandy landed on the coast of Sussex, near 
Pevensey, and at ouce pressed on to Hastings. Harold was sit- 
ting at a banquet in York when the news came. Marching 
night and day, he reached the hill Senlac, nine miles from Has- 
tings, on the 13th October ; and here he marshalled his men, all 
on foot, armed with heaiy battle-axes. Early on the 14th the 
Normans advanced to the attack, led by the -consecrated banner 
of the Pope, archers in the vdn, mail-clad infantry following ; 
while the main strength of a Norman army, lines of knights, 
sheathed man and horse in steel, brought up the rear. The 
battle began. The English battle-axes did fearful execu- 
Oct. 14, tion, and the Norman lines gave way. A panic, in- 
1066 creased by the report of William’s death, was spreading 
A.D. fast, when the Duke rode bareheaded to the front, and 
restored their sinking courage. 'However, it was not 
till the wily Norman, detaching bodies of horsemen as if in 
flight, drew the English- from their lanks, that the invaders 
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gained any decisive advantage. Even then the islanders met 
the shock of their steel-clad foes with the courage of despair ; 
nor was it until sunset, when their King fell pierced in the 
right eye hy an arrow, that they broke and fled into the woods. 
Harold’s mother offered for the body of her son its weight 
in gold; hut the Conqueror refused to grant her request, and 
ordered the dead -King to he buried on the beach. However, 
the remains were afterwards removed to Waltham Churdh. In 
the following year William began to build Battle Abbey on 
the field of his victory, in order to commemorate a day on which 
the crown of England, passed to a race of French Kings, who 
wore it during more than three centuries. 


CONTEMPOEAEY SOVKREIGNS 


SCOTLAND. 


PRANCE. 


A D 

HACBETH began to rale 1041 

MAIiCOLM (Canmore), 1056 


A.D 

HENEY I., 1031 

PHILIP I., 1060 
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HISTOKT OF SCOTLAND. 


CHAPTER V. 

SCOTLAND AND IRELAND DURING THE SAXON PERIOD. 

Xarlj- Scottish Tribes I Diincan and Macbeth. ] Patrick 

Pusion of Piets and Scots 1 State of Ireland | Brian Bom. 

Scottish history does not begin until the reign 'of Malcolm 
Canmore, the contemporary of Edward the Confessor and 
"William the Conqueror. EarUer events are wrapped in fable. 
We know that the Romans traversed North Biitain, or Cale- 
donia, as they called it, more than once. We know that a 
legion called Strathclyde, consisting chiefly of the hasin of the 
Clyde, was inhabited by Britons akin to those of Wales. We 
find the tribes of Noith Britain called Piets and Scots at the 
close of the Roman Period; and we learn that the Scots had 
crossed from Ulster, and had gradually spread over the mountain • 
districts. Such names as Galloway and Anan, in the south-west 
of Scotland, show a connection betv'een that part of Biitain and 
the west of Ireland, where lie Galway and the Isles of Anan. 
About 563 A D., Columba, crossing from Iiekind,' blessed the 
land with the knowledge of Christ. The Culdees, as his fol- 
lowers were named, continued the good work. Under the in- . 
fluence of the gospel and kindred causes, the Piets and Scots were 
blended into the Scottish nation about 843 a.d., when 
84: 3 Kenneth Macalpin ruled the whole land north of the Forth ; 
A.n. and some hundred years later the country was fiist called 
Scotland. But it must be remembered that the Border line 
ran at this time from the shore of the Forth west of Edinburgh 
to the mouth of the Solway The story of Duncan’s muider and 
Macbeth’s usurpation, as diawn by Shakspere, was derived by the 
great dramatist from “ Holinshed’s Chronicle,” a Mew of Scottish 
history founded on the woik of Hector Boece. Both abound in 
historical legends. The facts are these, so far as we can now 
judge: Duncan, a prince young and inexperienced, ascended 
the throne in 1034. His cousin Macbeth, taking advantage of 
his defeat by the Earl of Oikney, seized and murdered him in 
“a smith’s bothy ” or cabin near Elgin (1041 a.d.) The reign 
of Macbeth lasted for seventeen years (1041-58 a.d.) He ruled 
with vigour and success: but Malcolm Canmore, the son of 
Duncan, having grown to manhood at the English court, entered 
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Scotland with an army, resolved to strike a blow for his father’s 
tin one. Macbeth suft'eied a terrible defeat from Siward, Earl of 
Xoitlmmhria, and was defeated and slain at Lumphanan in 
Aberdeenshire (1058 a.d.) Malcolm was then cro^vned King of 
Scotland. 


' IRISH HISTORY UNTIL 1066 A.D 

Early Kings. — ^Previous to the Christian Era Irish history 
presents little more than long lists of legendary kings, engaged 
in constant wars with one another. From a very eaily period 
the island seems to have been divided into five kingdoms — 
Leinster, Meath, Ulster, Connaught, and Munster. The eight 
sons of Milesius, leading an expedition from Spain to the south- 
west of Ireland, became masteis of the land. And one of their 
descendants, Ollav Fola (about 900 b c ), was the great organizer 
and legislator of Erin. He established a tiiennial fez or pailia- 
ment at Tara. Kimbath (460 b.c) foimed a national police. 

Wlien the Irish gave aid to the Piets, Agiicola formed a 
resolve, aftcrwaids abandoned, of invading the island. And to 
that land Druidism shrank for safety after Paulinus had rooted 
it out of Anglesey. 

In the reign of Cormac, grandson of Conn of the Hundred 
'Battles, a body of 9000 men, led by Finn MacCoul or Fmgal, 
pei formed wonderful exploits in war, until their destruction at 
the battle of Grabra in Meath. Fiom the name of their chief 
has been derived the modem word Fenian. 

Hial of the Niue Hostages, who fought in Scotland, France, 
and England, was killed with an arrow on the banks of the 
Loire. His successor Dahy was tlie last pagan King of Ireland. 

St. Patrick. — In 430 .^.n , when Logaiie was King of Ireland, 
Pope Celestine sent Palladius as a missionary to L eland; but 
he was obliged to flee the land. TSvo years later, Patrick, 
a native of Kilpatrick at the mouth of the Clyde, landed 432 
at Wicklow with thirty-four monks. He knew the Ian- a.d. 
guage Avell ; for Nial, during an invasion of Scotland, had 
taken him prisoner, and he had spent seven years of his youth as 
a swineherd in Ireland. He succeeded in impressing the chief- 
tain of Ulster, and then boldly appeared before the council at 
Tara., Logaire was converted; and Ireland became a part of 
Christendom.' Armagh was the principal station of the monks; 
but -Patrick lived chiefly at Saul near Downpatrick, in the abbey 
of which town he was buried, 
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DANES IN IRELAND. 


Ireland at this time was remarkable for the pious and learned 
men whom it gave to Europe. While the Continent echoed with 
ceaseless wars, there were frequent pauses in Irish warfare — 
gleams of cherishing sunlight — ^in which learning and literature 
throve and brightened. Students flocked from various lands to 
the Irish schools. 

Danes, &c. — ^The Norse pirates began to make descents upon 
the coast of Ireland in the commencement of the ninth century. 
About the middle of the same period Turgesius, King of Nor- 
way, secured over the island a hold, which inflicted all the woes 
of tyranny upon the nation : and for thirteen years the land 
groaned under his yoke. Then, seized by conspirators, he was 
droumed in Lough Innelj while the invaders were forced to flee 
to their ships. They returned, however, and made themselves 
masters of Dublin. 

Brian. — A deliverer arose in the person of Brian Boru, King 
of Munster, who expelled the D^nes from his oum realm, and 
then received the crown of the whole island. Driving all the 
Danes from Ireland, except such as became Christians, be con- 
fined these to the gieat seapoits. He was the Alfred of the 
western land. Schools, bridges, roads, fortresses, ships — he 
omitted nothing that could strengthen and improve the kingdom. 
At the end of a long reign the treachery of the King of Leinster 
induced the Danes to land near Dublin. Brian defeated them 
signally on the sands of Clontarf ; but a few of the fugitives, 
surprising the white-haired monarch in his tent, killed him, as 
he was thanking God for victory — 1014 A.n. This battle rescued 
Ireland from the Danes. 
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CHAPTER YI. 


SOCIAL CONDITION OF THE ANGLO-SAXONS. 


Einp and Queen 
Freemen of dlflorent Ranks 
Slaves, 

The Great Council.* 


Crimo and Its Runisbincnt 
Ordeals 

Anglo-Saxon Houses 
DaUy Life 


Coins 

Early Idolatry. 
Occupations of the Jlonks 
Language 


At the head of the Anglo-Saxon nation stood the Cyning, or 
King (from cunnan, to know, or cyn, a nation). He was elected 
hj’ the Great Council from among the relatives of the late King; 
and was generally chosen on account of his fitness for the ofHce. 
Tlie name “ Queen,” and the honours of royalty, were conferred 
on the wife of the King, until Eadbuiga, Queen of Wessex, for- 
feited all distinctions by poisoning her husband. Prom that 
time the Anglo-Saxon Queens bore no title but “the lady;” 
and none except Judith, wife of Ethelwulf, received the 
crown, or sat on the tlnono beside her husband. Indeed, in 
style and position, tho wife of the Anglo-Saxon monarchs 
resembled tho lady rather than tho Queen of our day The 
monk Ingulf tells us that, when ho was a boy, Edith, v.'ite_ of 
Edward tho Confessor, would often stop him ns he came from 
school, to make him repeat his giammai lesson; and, if he did well, 
would give him a piece of silver and send him to the jrantry. 

Next to the King were the Eldermen, or Earls. Governing 
in the name of their sovereign districts called shires, they led to 
battle the men under their rule, presided with the Bishop over 
the courts of justice, and received one-third of tho fines and 
royal rents paid rvithin their counties. Tho inferior nobles were 
called Thanes (from thegman, to serve), and consisted of those 
who possessed at least five hides of land. The lowest class of 
freemen were the Ceorls (hence churl) or husbandmen; with 
whom we may rank the Burghers, or inhabitants of tows. The 
latter were engaged in trade, and were in most respects freemen. 

Two-thirds of tho Anglo-Saxon nation rvero slaves (tlieowes). 
The largest class consisted of those who lived on the land of their 
lord, close to his castle (Norman villc; Saxon tun, whence our 
word town) ; and were called by the Normans “ Villeins.” 
Besides those boin in bondage, all captives in war and persons 
arrested for debt or crime became slaves. Sad and humiliating 
was the ceremony of degiadation. Before a crowd of witnesses. 
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the hapless man laid don-n the sword and the spear which he had 
borne as a freeman, and, whilst in a kneeling posture he placed 
his head beneath his master’s hand, took up the hill and the 
goad. Many slaves weie released hy the bounty of their masters; 
otheis, engaging in trade and- handicraft, made money enough to 
buy their freedom. Sale and purchase of slaves were quite 
coipmon, the usual price being four times that ■ of an ox. 
Foreign slaves were often imported; and although all export 
was forbidden by law, the Anglo-Saxons of the coast carried on 
a profitable trade in men and women. Bristol was long notori- 
ous for its slave-market. 

The Great Council of the Anglo-Saxons was called Witen- 
agemot, or “the assembly of the nise,” and was formed of the 
higher clergy and the nobles. They met regularly at Christmas, 
Easter, and Whitsuntide, but weie often summoned on special 
occasions. They ivere the advisers of the King, the judges of 
state ciiminals, and had the general superintendence of the courts 
of justice. One impoitant hianch of their power has been already 
noticed — in their hands lay the appointment of a new King. 

Throughout the land justice was administered in various courts; 
in which also, before magistrates and witnesses, all bargains of pnr- ^ 
chase and sale beyond the value of twenty pennies were concluded. 
Tlie execution of the laws was vested in officers called Beeves ; of 
whom the chief in each county was called Shire-reeve, and was the 
original of our Sherifi'. The morality of the Anglo-Saxons was 
very far from being pure. The characters of even their best 
Kings were stained with diunkenness and worse rdees. The chief 
crimes were muider and theft; and for these certain fines weie 
inflicted. On the life of eveiy Anglo-Saxon freeman, according 
to his rank, was set a piice, called iceie-gild, ranging fiom 
two to six thousand shillings. If a man was killed, the murderer, 
on comdetion, paid wei e-gild to the widow or heir of his 
victim; — the transgressor of the law forfeited his tverc-gild 
instead of his life to the Eiing. Slaves were imprisoned or 
whipped ; but the meanest freeman was exempt from this dis- 
grace. Theft became so common in the time of the later Anglo- 
Saxon Kings, that it was punished by death. This was abolished 
by panute, who substituted mutilation, condemning a thief, three 
times convicted, to the loss of his eyes, nose, ears, and upper lip. 

There were two methods by which a man accused of crime 
could ^ clear himself. The first, called compurgation^ whs by 
swearing publicly to his innocence, and bringing a number of 
his neighbours — from four to seventy-two; in proportion to the 
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offence — to confirm his oath. If this plan failed, recourse was 
had to the Ordeal. Those most used were by hot water, and by 
fire. For the former, a caldron of boiling water was set in the 
church, and a jriece of stone or iron jrlaced in it. Before wit- 
nesses, the accused plunged his bare aim into the water and took 
out the weight. The capping the icalded limb in clean 

linen, set on it the seal of the church. It was opened on the 
third day, and, if the wound was perfectly healed, the accused 
was pronounced innocent, fir the ordeal by fire, a bar of red-hot 
iron was 'placed on a small pillar, and the prisoner, grasping it, 
made three steps with it in his hand, and then threw it domi. 
Innocence or guilt was decided in the same manner as in the 
.01 deal by water. 

The houses of the Anglo-SaTCons improved very much during 
the six centuries of this period. At first they were nothing 
better than thatched huts with holes in tlie walls to admit the 
light. Even the cathedrals and the houses of the Kings were 
built of wood, not very well jointed ; lor wo read of Alfred 
making lanterns to protect his candles from the draughts that 
swept through the chinks in his palace-walls. The dwellings of 
the lower and middle classes continued to be built of wood ; but 
about the seventh century masonry was used for the lower part of 
the chief buildings. The few still existing specimens of archi- 
tecture ascribed to the Anglo-Saxons are Imilt of small rough 
stones, in a rude and massive style. But the evidence that these 
are Anglo-Saxon rests on very uncei-tain ground. 

The daily life of even the noblest Anglo-Saxons was that of a 
half-savage people. The war and turbulence, which were the 
chief characteristics of at least four centuries of this period, were 
not favourable to the cultivation of the domestic TOfues. When 
not engaged in war, the nobles amused themselves in hunting and 
hawking; and when the sports of the day were over, all — master 
and servant — met in the great hall. At the upper end of this, 
on .a dais or raised part, was placed a rude table, canopied 
with hangings of cloth, to serve as a protection from draughts of 
air, and Itom the rarn, which often leaked through the rooi ; arrd 
round this sat the lord, hrs family, and his guests. This table 
was served by slaves, who knelt as they oflered to eacli huge 
joints on the spit ; from whrch the chiefs ent slices with their 
daggers. The principal article of food was swineh flesh : besides 
this, game and fish of various kinds, coarse cakes, and green 
pulse were used. The favourite drink was mead, a liquor fer- 
mented from honey and water. Wine, beef, mutton, and 
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wheaten 'bread were delicacies found only at the tables of the 
highest. The chief servants took their meal next, and in turn 
passed the joints to the lower end of the hall, where slaves, 
hounds, and hav.drs squabbled over the fragments of the feast. 
The meal over, drinking began, and continued till all were 
intoxicated. To beguile the time, the Saxon harp of five 
strings was passed round; and each took his turn in singing 
verses to its music. This general practice of the musical art 
is almost the only redeeming trait in a picture of coarse sen- 
sualit)’- ; but the tones of the harp were soon drowned in wild 
shouts of drunkenness, .and often in the clashing of brawlers’ 
swords, nor did the riot cease till sleep brought silence. They slept 
where they had feasted, lying on straw or rushes, and covered 
with their clothes. Tlie ladies spent their time more peacefully, 
and to moie purpose, in the use of the needle and the distaff. The 
linen and the woollen cloths, of which the long cloaks and close 
timics of their lords were made, were the produce of their industry. 

We know very little about the coinage of the Anglo-Saxons. 
They had none but foreign gold ; the coin most used was the 
Byzant — that is, the Byzantine gold soUdus, worth forty Saxon 
pennies. Their silver coins were the penny, halfpenny, and 
farthing ; which seem to have resembled in size and value our 
florin, shilling, and sixpence. Their only copper coin, called 
“ styca,” was value for one-fourth of their farthing, or a little 
more than our penny. 

When the Anglo-Saxons settled in Britain, they were the 
slaves of a gross and absurd idolatry, which prev.ailed among .all 
the northern tribes of Europe. They dedicated each day of the 
week to a particular deity ; and wo still name the days after.thoir 
fashion. Sun daeg (Sunday) and moon daeg (Monday) were set 
apart for the worship of the great lights of heaven; Tuiscaes daeg 
(Tuesday), Wodenes daeg (W ednesd.ay), Thores daeg (Thursday), 
and Freyaes daeg (Friday) were sacred to Tuisca, Woden, Tlior, 
and Frey a; while Satumes daeg (Saturd.ay) w.as devoted to. the 
Ecndce of Saturn, a god borrowed from the Boman mythology. 
Though Christianity had been introduced into Britain before the 
time of Augustine, it was not till he and his followers landed in 
Kent that the heathenism of the Anglo-Saxons was overthrown. 
The Anglo-Saxon priests spent their leisure in the practice of 
many arts. Painting on glass and working in metals were' 
favourite employments of even the highest eccle.siastics ; and not 
a few churches owed their bells and their coloured windows to 
the Duubt.ans of this age. The monasteries were now, as they 
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continued to bo for many centune.s, almost the only seals of 
learning ; and from their quiet cells- issued the scanty jjages of 
our Anglo-Saxon liteiature. 

It must not he forgotten that the great body of the pure 
English, tongue, as we lead it in the Eihlo and the Pilgrim’s 
Progress, as we speak it in the street and by the fireside, has 
eome down to us from these times. The Danes introduced 
some slight changes of consti notion, and left a few googiaphical 
names, such as those ending in “ by,” the Danish word for town; 
hut their rule in the island made no permanent impression on the 
language, which has continued, through all changes of the nation, 
to he in spirit and in structuie essentially Saxon. 


LEADING AUTHOES OP THE ANGLO-SAXON PERIOD. 

GILDAS, llio first British historian — born at Alcluj'd (Diimb.arton) — ii-rotc .i Ilntoi y 
of the Britons in Latin — died 670 a-d 

CAEDMON, n monk of Whitby — the earliest writer in Anglo-Saxon — wrote religions 
poetry on the Creation, fee — died abont OSO A n 
ALDHELM, a famous Latin scholar — Abbot of Malmesbury — died 700 a t> 

BEDE, called " Venerable ” — born about 072 at Jarrou in Diirhani — '■hiof worh, The 
History of the Anglo-Saxon Church — died 735 a d 
ALCUIN, bom at York or in Scotland — teacher of Chnilcinagiie -wrote poetiv, theo- 
logy, and elementary sclcrjce — died at Tours, SOI a d 
JOHN SCOTUS ERIGENA, a native of Ireland — flourished about middle of ninth 
century — lived chiefly in Fr.anco — said to have been “ the only loaincd layman of 
the Dark Ages ” 

ALERED, King of England — translated the Psalms, Bede's History, Aliop's Paiiics, 
&c , into Anglo-S.axon — died 001 A d 
ASSEE, a Welshman — writer of Alfred’s life — died 909 a n. 

ALEEIC, called the ‘‘ Grammaiian.” from a Latin Ginmmai ho iiroto — Archbishop ol 
Canterbury in close of tenth century — composer of Bighty Homihei in Anglo- 
Saxon. 


LEADING DATES— ANGLO-SAXON PERIOD 


oenehal events. 

AD 

Reputed landing of Hengist and 


Horsa, ddO 

Heptarchy established, 533 

Landing of Augustine, 597 

Cambridge Univer-sity founded by 

' Sebert, G44 

Eirst landing of Danes, 78V 

Egbert King of Wessex, 800 

Alfred made King, 871 

Oxford University founded by 
Alfred 88G 


AD. 

Death of Alfred, 901 

Dunstan in power, 978 

Massacre of Danes, 1002 

Treaty of Olney, 1017 

BATTLES. 

Hengsdown Hill, 835 

Merton 871 

Ethandnne, 878 

Brunnaburgh, 938 

Stamford Bridge, 106G 

Hastings, 1068 
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CXIXSfCXnCG THE AICGLO-SAXOX A>T3 XOEMIAX PE^^ODS. 


SAXOX UN’E. 
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(The DeriL) 
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mamcd 3 L\.tilda of Flanders. 


Egbert.- 


Ficii.vr.n 


■VS’ieltajC 

(RriXus.) 


HrNMY f-t 
married 

of Scotlaf'^ 
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COEONATION OF WILLI^VM. 
1 - 


EARLY NORMAN KINGS. 

From 1066 A.D. to 1154 A.D. — 88 years. — 4 Kings. 


A.D. 

WIlLIAM I. (The Conqueror), began to reign 1066 

■WILLIAM II. (Eufus), son, 1087 

HENKY I. (Bsanclerc), brother, .. 1100 

STEPHEMT (Count of Blois), nephew, 1135-1154 


Leading Feature: ESTABLISHMEET OF THE FEUDAL SYSTEM. 


CHAPTER I. 

■WnXIAM I. — ^THE CONQUEEOE. 

Born 1027 A.D.— Bogan to reign 1066 A.D.— Died 1087 A.D. 

Edgar Elected King. Revolt in IVcst and North (1069 Domesday-Book (1086 A. D ) 

IVillmm's Corona- A.D ) Death 

tion llerenard (1071 A.D ) Cliaracter and Personal 

Ahslts Normandy Bridal of Noniich (1075 a.i> ) Qualities 

The CoiKlueror was tlie illegitimate sCm of Robert, fifth Duke of 
Rormandy. Ilis wife was Matilda, daughter of Baldwin V., 
Eail of Elandeis. 

After the battle of Hastings the pushed on to Dovei’, which 
surrendered. Here he stayed eight days, until reinforced from 
Normandy ; and then he marched towards London. There the 
Witan had appointed Edgar Atheling King ; his chief supporter 
being Stigand, Archbishop of Canterbury. Two Anglian Eails, 
Edwin and Morcar, leccived the support of a small faction. 
William fixed his camp at Berkhampstead, to cut off communica- 
tion with the north. But disunion crept in among the adherents 
of the Saxon. Stigand was among the first to desert, and 
Edgar’s hopes of a throne faded fast. Soon a message reached 
William, offcijng the crown, which lie accepted amid the applause 
of the Normans. 

He was Clowned at Westminster on Chrisftnas-day ; hut not 
without tumult. Aldied, Archbishop of York, during the cere- 
mony, asked the Saxons if they received William as their King. 
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They assented ’svith shouts. At once, as if on a given signal, the 
Korinans round the Abbey, setting fire to the houses, began to 
plunder. All rushed from the church! Williani and the prelates 
stood alone by the altar. In haste the oath was taken .and the 
ceremony ended. Tliis event imbittered the feeling of the Saxons 
toward their conquerors. 

William began his reign well. He retained the Saxon laws, 
granted a new charter to the citizens of London, and received 
Edgar among his nearest friends. But this did not last long. 
He felt that the sword must guard what the sword had won ; 
.and, to retain the Norman lords in his service, he rewarded them 
with the lands of the conquered race. The widows and heiresses 
of those rich nobles who had fallen on the field of Senlac weio 
married to Norm.ans. The churches of Normandy were decorated 
with the spoils of England; and among other precious gifts from 
William to the Pope was the golden banner of Harold. The 
Conqueror built a fortress, where the Tower of London now 
stands ; and strengthened his position in Winchester — then the 
capital — by erecting a similar stronghold. 

Haring thus spent six months, he passed over to Normandy, 
caiTying in his train the flower of England's nobility. His friend 
Eitzosbem and his half-brother Odo were appointed Regents: 
and they ruled with a rod of iron. The Saxons rose ; and, when 
the Regents strove to trample out the flame of insurrection, it 
broke forth with greater riolence th.an ever. After eight months 
William returned ; and, though the spirit of revolt seemed to die 
in his terrible presence, it still lingered in the west .and north. 

The fall of Exeter reduced the west to peace; and 
1068 Edwin and Morcar, who had raised the standard of re- 
A.D. hellion in the north, uere surprised .and forced to yield; 

Yoik opened its gates, and even Malcolm of Scotland 
for a time retreated before the Norman. 

Twice the sons of Harold, who had taken refuge in Ireland, 
landed in England, once ne.ar Bristol, and once near Plymouth ; 
but they were driven to their ships with great loss. 

Again the English of the north rose, massacred a body of 
Norman horse at Durham, and laid siege to York. They were 
joined by Edgar, who, h.aring set out with his mother and sisters 
for Hungary, was driven northward by a storm, and had been 
for some time the guest of Malcolm at Dunfermline. But William 
obliged them to raise the siege; and, having plundeied the cit)', 
returned to the south. A Danish squadron , amved with timely 
help, and York was re-captured by the English. The King 
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again marclied northward, the English rising everywhere as lie 
passed. Turning upon these, he defeated them, and then 
carried the northern capital at the sword’s point. Here 1069 
he kept his Christmas court, having sent to Winchester A.n. 
for his crown. With fire and sword he now travel sed 
York and Durham, taking a revenge so terrible, that from the 
Ouse to the Tyne theie stretched for almost a century a vast 
wilderness, studded with blackened ruins, its soil unbroken by'' 
the plough. On his southward march he left behind him many 
strong castles, garrisoned by Norman soldiers. 

No dignity, no power, very little land were now permitted to 
remain with the Saxons. Even the monasteries, which were the 
hanks of that time, afforded no safety fiom the loyal officers, 
who without lemorse lifled the sacred treasuries. The Saxon 
prelates,, too, ■were obliged to resign their cathedrals to Noiman 
strangers. Of the latter, the most distinguished was Lanfranc, 
appointed Archbishop of Canterbury in the room of Stigand. 
Many of the Saxon landholders, when driven fiom their estates, 
fled into the woods, and kept up an incursive warfare. Hereward 
the Saxon was the most noted. He built a wooden fort, called 
the “ Camp of Befuge,” in the Isle of Ely, where, surrounded by 
mafshes, he long bade defiance to William. Nor could all the 
efforts of the Norman soldieiy, aided by the spells of witchcraft, 
avail to reduce this stronghold, until some tieacherous monks of 
Ely showed the Conqueior a seciet path over the en- • 
ciicling swamps. Malcolm of Scotland, who had mariied 1072 
Margaret, sister of Edgar Atheling, now felt himself A.n. 
forced to be on a friendly footing with the Conqueror, 
though he refused to deliver up the Saxon refugees who had' fled 
to the north. , 

William’s latter days were imhittered by many woes. While 
he was absent subduing a rebellion in JIaine, a Norman plot, 
known as the Bridal of Norwich (1076 ad.), because it was 
first broached at a marriage in that city, gathered to a head; but 
the rebels were defeated at Swaffham by Lanfranc, who was acting 
as Kegent. Every prisoner lost his right foot. Waltheof, last 
of the Saxon Earls, being involved in this plot, was beheaded, 
although he gave evidence against his associates. Odo, havirrg 
incurred the Corrqueror’s anger by aiming at the Popedom, 
was imprisoned in Normandy during his brother’s life. But 
William’s chief troubles arose from his own children. Bohert, 
the eldest, surnarued Curt-hose from his short legs, was nominal 
Duke of Normandy. His hroihers, William and Henry, Jealous 
(SGS), 4 
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of his power, insulted him hy throwing a pitcher of water on him 
from a balcony in the street of the small French town L’Aigle. 
He rushed with dranm sword to take vengeance on them ; hut, 
on his father’s interference, he withdrew, and left the town that 
evening. For five years he wandered in neighhouring countries, 
secretly supported hy his mother, Matilda. At length 
1077 he fixed hrs quarters in the Castle of Gerheroi, which 
A.D. IVilliam besieged, and before which the father and the son 
met unwittingly in single combat, when Robert wounded 
his father in the hand. 

Among William’s chief acts were the compilation of Domes- 
day Book, the institution of the Curfew-bell, and the 
1086 enactment of the Forest-laws. Domesday Book was a 
A.D. register of English land, which still remains in two 
vellum manuscripts, one folio, the other quarto, record- 
ing the size of each estate, its dhision into arable, pasture, 
meadow, and woodland, the name of the owner, and other details. 
The Curfew-hell (from coiivie feu, “cover fire”) was rung at 
eight o’clock in the evening, as a signal for putting out all fires 
and candles; and, though long looked on as a tyrannical mea- 
sure, may have been wisely intended to preserve the wooden 
houses from being burned. The Forest-laws — the origin of our 
game-laws — inflicted upon the man who killed a deer, a vnid 
hoar, or other beast of chase, the terrible punishment of having 
his eyes torn out. The land between Winchester and the sea 
was converted into an immense hunting-park by the King, who 
burned cottages and churches to clear the gi'ound for his planta- 
tion. A portion of this park still remains, under the name of the 
New Forest. J ustices of the Peace, and the Courts of Chancery, 
Exchequer, and Common Pleas had origin in this reign. Tlic 
Cinque Ports — Dover, Hastings, Romney, Hythe, and Sandwich 
— ^weie now fortified. To these have since been added Winchel- 
sea and Rye. The Channel Islands were first annexed to Eng- 
land at the Norman Conquest. 

The revival of the Dane-geld, forfeitures, royal rents, and tolls 
could not satisfy the King’s avarice, although they raised his 
revenue to more than £1000 a day. His reign was to the 
Saxons one scene of misery ; beginning in bloodshed and spolia- 
tion, it ended in famine and pestilence, caused hy the rains and 
storms of 1086. 

The French King sneered at William’s corpulence when old; 
and from this trifling cause a war began. The English King, 
besieging Mantes, rode out to view the burning town ; and the 
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plunging of his horse, wliich 'trod on some hot ashes, bruised 
him severely against the high pommel of his saddle. The biuise 
inflamed ; and, after six weehs, the Conqueror died near Bouen. 
'His coipse, deserted by all his minions, who fled with the plunder 
of the palace, lay for three hours naked on the ground, and owed 
its burial to the chaiity of a French knight, who conveyed it to 
Caen. 

^ The character and appearance of the Conqueror are sketched 
in the Saxon Chronicle. Stern and ambitious ; avaiicious in his 
latter days, and brooking no interference with his^will ; of short 
stature and corpulent; of a fieice countenance, and devoted to 
the sport of hunting ; he owed the teiror of his name both to the 
force of his passions and to his "immense bodily strength, which 
we aie told was so great that he could bend on horseback a bow 
which no other man could draw on foot. 


SOOILAKD. 

■EAIiCOLM m., ..began to reign 1056 


FRAKOE. 

PHILIP I., 1080 

CASTILE. 

SAEiCHO n 1065 

ALPHOHSO VI., 1072 


EMPEROR, 

A D. 

. .began to reign 1056 


POPES. 


AIEXAHDEE II., 1061 

GREGOKX Vn. (Hildebrand), . .1073 
VICTOK HI., 1086 


CONTEMPOEARY SOVEREIGNS. 


HENET IV., 


CONTEMPORARY FOREIGN E'VENTR 


A.D. 

Papacy of Hildebrand, '. 1073-85 

Seljuk Turks take Palestine, 1076 

Henry IV. of Germany Excommunicated, 1077 

Siege of Dorazzo by Normans, .. . . ... . 1081 

Moorisb Empire in Spain, ....1087 
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DESIGNS ON NOEfllANDT. 


CHAPTER n. 

WILLIAil II. — BUFUS. 

Bom 1057 A.D.— Began to reign 1087 A.D.— Died 1100 AD. 

'W’llham Seizes the Crown Scotland and Wales Normandy Pledged by 

Odo’s Plot Revolt of Mowbray (1095 Robert (1096 ad) 

Designs upon Nor- ad) Death of Rufus 

mandy IVilbam’s Extortion Cliaracter and Works 

TTilliaji, surnamed Eufus from liis red complexion, was tWrd 
son of the Conqueror. Robert, in accordance with his father’s 
will, was acknowledged Dulce of NoiTnandy ; hut, while he was 
enjoying the new dignity of his coronet at Rouen, his moie 
active and ambitious brother had crossed to England, and, within 
three weeks after the Conqueror’s death, had secured the crown, 
chiefly by the influence of Lanfranc. 

A deep-laid plot to set Robert on the throne, of which the 
leading spirit was Odo, Bishop of Bayeux and Earl of Kent, 
shook the ueu ly-fouiided dominion of William. But the Eng- 
lish, conciliated by some temporal y concessions, and still remem- 
bering the ciTiel regency of Odo, supported Rufus ; and at their 
head, the, King, stoiming the Castle of Rochester, diove into 
exile tiie rebellious prelate, who sailed for Normandy, followed 
by the deep curses of the Saxons. 

The duchy of Normandy, feebly mled by the indolent though 
biave Robert, had great attractions for Rufus ; who, by the skil- 
ful use of the treasures hoaided by his father, soon made himself 
master of all the foitresses on the right bank of the Seine, 
and prepared to follow up his fraud by force. But the 
1091 Norman Barons and the Erench King reconciled the 
A.n. brothers, who agreed that the Survivor should hold the 
united dominions. 

No longer occupied with Noimau affairs, William led an army 
against Malcolm of Scotland. Peace was made between the two 
countries ; hut next 3 'ear Malcolm, enraged at the settlement of 
an English colony at Carlisle, which he considered a Scottish 
town, invaded Northumberland, Ileie he died before Alnwick 
CastR, pierced in the eye, as some historians say, by Roger do 
Mowbray, who was handing liim the Iceys of the castle on the 
point of a lance, and who afterwards bore the name Piercc-eye, 
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or Percy. "Wales, too, was traversed by Rufus, but with little 
success ; and he was forced to content biniself with the old plan 
of electing a ch.ain of forts lound the mountain-land. 

Robert Mowbray, the strongest of the Norman barons, lebelled, 
and within Bamboiough Castle defied the attack of 
William. Being decoyed, however, fiom this strong- 1095 
hold, he was made prisoner, and, was hi ought before the a.d. 

castle walls, where Slatilda, his wife, still held out. She 
lefused to yield until she saw an executioner preparing to tear 
out her husband’s eyes ; then, to s.ave him, she gave up the keys. > 
For thirty years he lingci cd in the dungeons of Windsor Castle. 

The extravagance of Rufus knew no bounds. The chief instru- 
ment of his extortion was Ralph, surnamed Flambard or the 
Torch, a dissolute piiest. Among other means of raising money, 
this minister devised the plan of keeping abbeys and bishoprics 
vacant, that the King might receive their revenues ; and of 
demanding, from those who obtained apjiointraents, large sums 
as the price of the benefices. One of the chief sufferers by this 
system was Anselm, successor of Lanfianc. He had been forced 
by the King to accept the office, and yet the peisecutions he 
endured fiom William and Ralph obliged him to leave England. 

Y/illiara had agreed to lepay Robeit for the lost castles ; but 
the promise was never kept, for falsehood was a pni t of William's 
character ; and again the sword was drawn by the 
brothers. Just then came an offer from Robeit to 1096 
transfer the government of Normandy and Maine to the a.d. 
English King for five years, on receipt of 10,000 merks 
(the meik was 13s. 4d.) The Wars of the Cross had begun. 
The appeal of Pope Uiban II. and the fierce war-cry of Peter 
the Hermit had stiired all Europe from Sicily to Norway, and 
the knights of the fiist Crusade were on the maich to rescue from 
the infidels the sepulchre of our Saviour. Robert burned to join 
their ranks, and hence his offer. William at once agieed to the 
terms; and the merks, wiung from the hapless English, canded 
Robert and his vassals to Palestine. Edgar Atheling, too, fol- 
lowed the red-cross banher of France. / 

Rufus died by violence. He was at Malwood, a hunting-lodge 
in the New Forest, on the fatal day. Disturbed by feverish 
di earns during the pievious night, he had given up the 
idea of hunting; but the wine he drank at dinner — 1100 

then a forenoon meal-: — scatteied his fears, and he rode a.d. 
into the forest. His tiain gradually loft him in the heat 
of the chase, and at sunset they found him Ijdng dead, with a 
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broken shaft sticldng in his breast. A cart bore the corpse to 
Wintehester, where it was buried within the cathedral, but with no 
religious service. Whose hand sped the shaft none can tell. 
The common story fastens the guilt on Walter Tyrrel. Some 
say that Tyiiel's arrow, aimed at a stag, glanced from a tree and 
pierced the King’^ heart ; while a dark whisper of the time 
named his brother Henry as the murderer. 

Rapacious, prodigal, debauched, and cruel, the character of 
Rufrrs bears no redeeming feature. In person he was short and 
corpulent, with flaxen hair and red face ; and he stammered in 
Ids speech. A wall round the Tower, a bridge over the Thames, 
and the Hall of Westminster were the chief public works of a 
King, who did little else for his people. 
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CHAPTER in. 
nr.xnv i. — Ri:AUCLi:nc. 

Bom 1070 A.D.— Ecpin to rcieu 1100 A.D.— Died 1135 A.D. 

Ilrnry Pplrt'' tl'O CroiTii Trinco ^VllII•^m Dronned Ilenrj-'n I)c-vth mid Clnr- 
l'irl.vAct5niidllMt.MarrIir<! (1120 ah,' ntltr 

Ttncliolirai (HOC A H i- Tlit* Qiittiis Iniprmcmont^ 

ln\c*tllurci (1107 A 11 ) Mmul Learning and Lltcratnro 

IIi.vr.Y, youiigcsl son of tlio Conqueror, irnmcclintcly nftcr liis 
lirollicr's death, lodc to "Winclicstpr and hcized the loynl trea- 
Bures. Tlicic being Bccnrcd, he hastened to Westminster, and 
was tlicrc eiouncd on tlie following Sunday by Mamice, Bishop 
of London. Robert, uhoso the ciown u.as by light, still lingered 
in Italy on bis homewaid journey. 

The early acts of Ileniy, like those of most usurpers, wcie in- 
tended to please the people. lie published a chaiter of liberties, 
jiroinihing to abolish the Cuifewand tho Danc-geld, to icstoio 
the laws of tho Confessor, and to ledicss tho giiovanccs under 
which the nation had groaned hiiico the Conquest. Ilis maiiiago 
•with Matilda, daughter of JIalcolm III., tho Scottish King, and 
niece of ICdgar Atheling, united the Noniiaii and Saxon loyal 
lines, and thus began that blciidhig of the laccs fiom which aioso 
the modern English nation. 

To ‘please tho ICnglish, Flambard, tho minister of Rufus, had 
been imprisoned in the Tower by the new King; but, a iiicnd 
having conveyed tojiim a rope hidden in a jar of wine, he escaped 
by a window, and icachcd Noiniandy. Robeit had just ariivcd 
M’ith his Italian wife, and was easily induced to invaclc England, 
lie was maiching on Winchester, when Henry overtook him. 
I'he piinccs met in confeicnce between tho aiinics, and a few 
minntes decided the treaty. Robcit agi'ccd to give up his claim 
on England in leturn for a ycaily pension of 3000 nieiks. This 
allowance, however, he was aftcrwaids foicod to resign ns lansom 
to Ilcniy, in whose power he had unsuspiciously placed himself. 
'J'hc disputes between the biothois glow woiso daily, and ended 
in open u nr. The fii st campaign decided nothing ; in tho i y q g 
second Robeit lost his coronet and his fioodom at tho 
battle of Tenchebrai. Ho was bionght to England, 
and, after thirty years in jirison, died at Cardiff Castle, a year 
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licfore liis brother. Some -nriters say that his eyes -u-ere burned 
out; and indeed the character of Henry seems to justify the 
charge. The rvar lingered for many years, during which the 
claiirrs of TTilliam, jRobert’s son, were supported by Louis of 
France; brrt Henry triumphed at the battle of Brenville, and his 
son received the dirkedom. 

During these wars Henry ha'd been involved ‘in a dispute rvith 
the Church. The contested points were Henry’s claims that the 
clergy should do homage for their lands, and that he shorrld be 
permitted to use the right of his predecessors, who were accus- 
tomed to invest new abbots and prelates with the ring and crosier 
of their office. Anselm, who sided uith the Pope, was banished 
a second time ; but at the Council of London Henry gave up his 
claims — a concession which, after all, did not affect the substance 
of his power. 


Tire King and his son, Wrlliam, now aged eighteen, crossed to 
Normandy, to receive the homage of the barons; but on 
1120 the voyage back the prince was dromred. When about 
A.D. to embark with his father, a sailor named Fitzstephen, 
whose father had steered the Conqueror’s ship to England,' 
offered to the prince the use o'f “ The White Ship,” manned by 
fifty skilful rowers. The other vessels left the shore early in the 
day; but the White Ship delayed till sunset, the crew drinking 
and^ feasting on deck. They set out by moonlight, and were 
rowing vigorously along to overtake the King’s ship, when the 
vessel struck on a rock in the Race of Alderney and went to 
pieces. Wrlliam might have been saved, for he had secured a 
bo.at; but, melted by a sister’s shrieks, he returned, and the boat 
sank beneath the number that leaped from the ship’s side. None 
lived to tell the sad story but a poor butcher of Rouen, who 
boated ashoi e on a broken mast. The news was kept from Henry 
lor some days, when a page, flinging himself in tears at the 
moirarch s feet, told all. It is said that Henry never smiled 
again. I ins event renved the hopes of Robert’s son, who had 
me.anwhrle received the earldom of Flanders; but his death of a 
wouird, inflicted at the gates of Alost, left Henry without a rival 

lor the A orman coronet. 

hi-^u'ir’Zr-Vr I’rince William’s death, Henry lo.st 

l ich Ire 0 , 1 t'^^ve year.s, 

rr^st n d m devotion and quiet benevolence, 

bridle r-^FnS/ •r'"'' ««i>Tisements. The first stone 

SuvrcWldfen^ She 

It.t tuo children-’i\ilham, who was drowned; and Maud, who 
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manied Homy V., Bmperoi- of Germany, and was left a widow 
after six months. Heniy’s second wife was a Brcnch princess, 
Adelicia, daughter of the Duke of Louvain. She had no children. 

Thus left without a son to irrheiit his throrre, Llenry exacted 
from the prelates and nobles an oath to support Maud’s claim. 
At the same time, to strengthen his corrnections in Fiance, he 
caused her to jrrarry Geoffrey Plantagenet, Count of Anjou, a 
hoy of sixteen, — an alliarrce which pleased neither English nor 
A^ormans. The marriage was not a happy one, and the broils 
between Maud and her husband disturbed the latter years of 
Herrry’s reign. 

The'King died at St. Denis in Normandy, after seven days’ 
illness, brought on by eating to excess of lampreys. 

Ho was, like Ilufus, cruel, faithless, ancTd^auched ; hut was 
more accomplished and refined. He gained his surname, Deau- 
cleic or “ Fine Scholar,” by translating yEsop’s Fables. Another 
title, “ The Lion of Justice,” was conferred on him by his people, 
owing to the stern impartiality with which he administered the 
laws. 

Henry was the first English King who delivered a formal 
speech from the throne. During his reign silver halfpence and 
fai-things, which had previously been formed by clipping the 
penny into halves and quarters, were made loirnd; the coinage, 
rrhicli had been debased, was renewed, and laws were enacted 
against false coiners, making their crime prririshahle with blind- 
ness and mutilation ; rents were paid iir money instead of iir 
kind; a standard of weights and measures was established, the 
ell being fixed at the length of the King’s arm; and the woollen 
manufacture was introduced by some Flemings, who settled first 
on the Tweed, and afterwards at Haverfordwest in Pembroke, 
and Worsted in Norfolk. 

/Himself a scholar, Beaucleic encouraged learning. English 
students might he found in Spain studying among the Moors 
medicine and mathematics ; others remaining at home drew the 
truths of science from the pages of Latin writers. A curious 
' account is given of the teaching at Gamhiidge at this 
time. At first the students nret in a large barn, hut in 1110 
the secorrd year each teacher had a separate room. 1' ery a d. 
early in the morning one master taught the rules of 
grammar; at six, a second lectured on the logic of Aristotle; at 
nine, Cicero and Quintilian were construed and expounded; and 
before twelve, a tlieological class received an explanation of diffi- 
pult passages iir the Scriptures, 
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Eomances — so called from Tjeing m-itten in a corrapted form 
of the ancient Roman tongue — now took the place of the Saxon 
poems. They described the adventuies of some great warrior; — • 
Alexander, Arthur, and Charlemagne were the favourites. These 
were dressed up as feudal knights, and made the heroes of wild 
adventures, — slaying dragons and giants, storming enchanted 
castles, setting free beautiful ladies, and doing pther wondrous 
deeds. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


STEPHEN, EAEL OF BLOIS. 


Born, 1105 A.D — Began to reign 1135 A D. — Died 1154 A.D. 


Stephen made King 
Battle o£ the Standard (1138 a.d ). 
War between Maud and Stephen 
(1139-53AD) 


Henry acknowledged Heir (1153 

A D ) 

Death of Stephen 
Hjs Character 


.Stephen, tliird son of Adela, the Conqueror’s daughter, who had 
maixied the Earl of Blois, claimed the vacant throne in opposi- 
tion to hlaud. He was first piince of the blood royal, and had in 
his favour the feeling of feudal times, that it was disgraceful for 
men to submit to a woman’s rule. His brother Henry, Bishop of 
Winchester, gained for him the leading clergy, and he was joy- 
fully received by the citizens of the capital and of London. 

The embalmed body of Henry was escorted to Reading Abbey 
by Stephen, who helped to bear the coffin. After the burial, at 
a -meeting of Prelates and Barons held at Oxford, the Bail, 
already crowned King, swore to abolish the Dane-geld, topieserve 
the lights of the clergy, and to allow the barons the privilege of 
hunting in their own forests, and of building new castles on their 
estates. These concessions gained a strong party for Stephen ; 
but the immediate result of the last was, that there arose-through- 
out England one hundred and twenty-six new castles, which, 
witll those built before, long continued to be the strongholds of 
larvless robber nobles, who lived by plunder, and often headed 
their vassals against the King himself. / 

David of Scotland was the first to draw the sword for Maud. 
Thrice in one year he ravaged with pitiless cruelty 
Northumberland, which he claimed as his own. In his 1138 
third invasion he reached Yorkshire; but was there met a.d. 
at Nordihallertoii by the northern Barons and their 
vassals, who had, been roused to action by the aged Thurstan, 
Archbishop of York. There was fought the battle of 
the Standard. Above the English forces rose the mast Aug. 22. 
of a ship, adorned with the ancient banners of three 
Saxon saints, and sui-mounted by a cross and a silver box contain- 
ing the sacramental wafer ; the -whole being bound to a rude 
car. Hand in hand the English chiefs swoi e to conquer or die, 
then knelt in prayer, and rose to battle. The Scots rushed to the 
onset with slioiits, and bore back the English van. The flanks, 
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too, yielded ; but round the Standard the English spears formed 
an unbroken front. Eor two hours the Scottish swordsmen 
strove, amid unceasing showers of Saxon arrows, to hew their 
way to victory ; hut they spent their strength in vain, and the 
dragon-flag of Scotlarrd was hurried from the field, blood-stained, 
torm, and drooping, Irke the flying relics of that gallant army 
which had marched at sunrise beneath its' brilliant folds. More 
than 12,000 Scots laj’- dead. David collected his scattered forces 
at Carlisle, -where he was joined on the third day by his son 
Henry, who had escaped into the woods by following the pursuit 
as an English knight. The energies of the Scottish King were 
not yet exhausted ; but early in the next year peace was made. 
All Northumberland, except Bamborough and Newcastle, was 
conferred on Prince Hem}^ of Scotland ; and five Scottish nobles 
were given as hostages to Stephen. 

Maud soorr landed on the southern coast u-ith 140 knights. 
At first she occupied Arundel Castle in Sussex ; but, 
1139 u-ith a generosity more chivalrous than politic, Stephen 
A.D. permitted her to reach Bristol, the cliief stronghold of 
Sept. 30. her half-brother, Eobert, Earl of Gloucester. Civil war 
began. The Barons, who lived like independent Bangs 
within their strong castles, watched its progress without joining 
much in its operations; the people were mercilessly robbed, im- 
prisoned, and tortured by them; trade and tillage were ireglected; 
and a man might have ridden for a whole day in some districts 
without seeing a cultivated field or an inhabited dwelling. 
Maud’s cause was at first successful. At the battle of 

1141 Lincoln, Stephen, whose swoid and battle-axe had been 
A.D. shivered in his grasp, was brought to the ground by a 

stone, and made prisoner. Heavily-fettered, he was cast 
into the dimgcons of Bristol Castle ; while his wife, Matilda of 
Boulogne, withdrew to Kent. Maud was now acknowledged 
Queen by the clergy; but her arrogauce soon estranged her 
warmest sirpporters. The men of Kent, rising in Stephen’s 
cause, entered London ; and IMaud, alarmed at the pealing of bolls 
and the shouts of the citizens, fled on horseback to Oxford. The 
failure of an attack on Winchester, in which her brother Eobert 
was taken prisoner, ruined her cause ; and Stephen, exchanged 
for the Earl of Gloucester, sat once more oir the throne. 

1142 Maud still held Oxford, and was there besieged by the 
A.n. King. She sustained the siege far into the winter, in 

hopes that Stephen •would yield to the severity of the 
Weather ; but famine forced her to leave the castle. With three 
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knights clad in white, in order to escape the eye of Stephen’s 
sentinelfe, she fled over the snow, crossed the Thames on the ice, 
and readied Wallingford. She lemained for four yeais longer 
in England, holding Gloucester ns the ccntie of her sway, which 
was acknowledged in the western half of the kingdom. Then, 
having lost by death her chief supiioitcrs, Milo of Hcrefoid .and 
Eohert of Gloucester, she rctiied to Noimandy 

Her son Henry had been meanwhile growing up. He had been 
knighted at Cailisle by his uncle David ; had succeeded, on his 
father’s death, to Noimandy and Anjou ; and had gained 
Aquitaine by his marriage with Eleanor of Poitou, the divorced 
wife of the French King. Thus powciful in Fiance, he 
invaded England, to wrest fiom Stephen the crown of his 1152 
grandfathei ; hut the sudden death of Stephen’s eldest a.d. 
son, Eustace, hindeicd the war, and a treaty was made at 
'Winchester, by which Hcniy was acknowledged heir to the 
English throne, while William, survitung son of Stephen, 
was to inherit the eaildom of Boulogne and the iirivatc 1154 
domains of his father. Stephen died in less than a year a.d. 
afterwards at Dover, and was hui ied in the tomb of his 
wife and son at Faversham Abbey in Kent. 

He seems to have been a man of courage, promptness, and per- 
ficvcrancc; geneious to friends, foi bearing to enemies, and affable 
to all. But the civil wais, which filled his reign, prevent usfiom 
judging of his character as a King. His figuie was tall, muscular, 
and commanding. 
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MALCOLM CANMOEE.-Malcolm III. was surnamed Can- 
more, or “ Bigliead.” Two years after the Nonnans had conquered, 
England he mairied the Saxon Margaret, sister of Edgar Athel- 
ing, who, having come with some Saxon exiles to seek refuge in 
Scotland, was cordially received in Dunfeimline, then the capital 
of the northern land. Margaret’s influence over Malcolm was 
great. It is said that he often took up her boohs and kissed 
them, although he could not read himself. Queen Margaret 
did much to encourage religion and industry among the Scots; 
and, tlftougli her influence, Malcolm assumed moie state than 
any of his predecessors had displayed. Gold and silver plate 
were to be seen on the royal table. 

At this time the Scottish Kings claimed Cumberland and 
Northumberland. In fact this “ Debatable Land ” was ravaged 
without meicy by both English and Scotch. William the Con- 
queror penetiated Scotland, proceeding as far as Aherhethy; and 
his son Robert, at a later date, marched to Falkirk. Newcastle 
on the Tyne owed its origin to a fortress built on that river by 
the Norman prince. 

Malcolm met his death in this region desolated by constant 
war. Aroused by an insult received from Rufus, he entered 
England late in the autumn of 1093, and laid siege to Alnwick 
Castle. ' There he perished by treachery; while his army scattered 
in flight. Queen Margaret breathed her last at Edinburgh, 
almost immediately after hearing the fatal news. 

War for the Throne. — ^Four years were occupied in a contest 
for the crown between Donald Bane CWliitc Donald), a brother, 
and Duncan, an illegitimate son of Slalcolm Canmorc. Donald 
first seized the throne, but was soon expelled by Duncan. In 
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.eighteen months Duncan was murdered, and Donald again became 
King; hut in 1098 the old usm-per was dethroned by an ai my 
fiom England, and blinded as a jmnishment for hiS usurpation. 

Edgar, son of Malcolm Canmore, succeeded, and icigncd peace- 
fidly for nine yeais. Inheriting his mother’s devotional spirit, 
he founded monasteiics and cherished the piiesthood by giants 
and other favouis. Among his foundations was the Piiory of 
Coldingham, which he picsented to the monks of Duiham. 

Alexander I. — His brother, Alexander I., then came to the 
throne. Though of a temper totally unlike that of Edgai — ^liis 
fits of fuiy gained for him the title of Fieice — ^lie neveithe- 
less resembled his biother in showing favour to the cleigy. He 
presented a tract of land, known as the Boar’s Chase, to the 
monks of St. Andiews. A claim made by the English prelates 
as to the right of conseciating the Eishop of that ancient city 
was stoutly lesisted by King Alexander, who finally succeeded 
in thwarting their attempt at intiusion. To him was due the 
introduction of written chaitcis, to serve as evidence of right to 
fieehold estates. 

David I. — The youngest son of Malcolm Canmore then began 
a reign which lasted twenty-nine yeais. Entering England in 
defence of the claims of his niece Matilda, he met Tliurstan in 
the battle of the Standard, uliich has been already desciibed. 

In his leign some of the chief Scottish Abbeys — Meliose. 
Diyburgh, Jedbuigh, Kelso, Carnbuskeuneth, Holyiood — were 
founded. He expelled the Culdees fiom the islet of St. Seif in 
Lochleven. And, by insisting that eveiy man “ should find a 
lord,” he consolidated the feudal system in Scotland. Violence 
was repressed with a high hand. “ If any man diew his dagger 
on another, the guilty hand was tiansfixed with the weapon : if 
he actually stabbed, the hand was cut off.” 

Pcisonally, David, whom one of his suecessois styled “ane 
sail' sanct to the Crown,” owing to his lavish gifts of land to 
the Chuich, was a man of gentle habits, who found his chief 
enjoyment at one time in the cultivation of tiees. 

At Carlisle, in 1153, he was found dead in his bed. with hands 
clasped in the postuie of prayer. 

Thus, while the early Noiman Kings held the English tliione, 
Saxons sat upon the tin one of Scotland. The Scottish Couit 
was the giand aefuge of Saxon nobles who disdained to bow to 
the Norman yoke ; and from it came the Saxon princess, daughter 
of Malcolm Canmore, whose marriage with Heniy I. of England 
united the rival races. 
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The Noimans brought uuth them into England the Feudal 
System, which continued to hold great power over English 
society untd after the last Norman King fell on Bosworth field. 
It is true there were some traces of a similar plan among the 
Saxons ; but the system was fully developed on the Continent, 
and chiefly among the Normans. It derived its name from feod, 
or feud, a piece of land ; and its leading feature was, that all 
land was under military tenure, — .an expression wliich means that 
a tenant, instead of paying his whole lent in com, or cattle, or 
money, gave only a sm.all poition of these, and for the lest was 
obliged to fight under his lord’s banner, without any pay, when 
called to arms 

The King owned all land; he allotted largo distiicts to the 
nobles; they subdivided these among the gentry (the Saxon 
ihancs, called by the Normans franklind)] these again sublet 
their land to their vass.als, — in every case the higher lequiiiug 
fiom the lower sersdee in wmr. "Wlien'the King needed an 
.army, he summoned his barons ; they called to arms their frank- 
lins ; these, their vassals and retainers : and thus a large force 
was gathered round the royal standard. By this system the 
barons had great power; and under the Norman Kings they 
often rebelled, and were constantly at war with each other. The 
lowest classes of society under the Normans were the villems and 
the serfs. 

Closely intenvoven with the Feudal System was Chivalry or 
knighthood. As a knight, the King was on a level with the 
poorest gentleman, and passed through the same training, — 
serving first as a page, and then as an esquire, before he received 
his golden spurs and took the vows of knighthood. The night 
before this ceremony, the candidate for knightly honours held 
his vigil ; when, within some d.aik chapel ai.slc, amid the tombs 
of the fallen brave, he kept a lonely and .silent watch over the 
arms he was about to assume. 

The Knight, when fully equipped, was clad from head to heel 
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in armour, formed of plates rivetted firmly together ; helow this 
he woie a dress of soft leather. On his helmet was a crest; on 
his three-pointed shield a device, — the original of our coat-of- 
aims. His chief weapon was the lance; hut, besides, he wore a 
two-handed sword, and a poniard called “ the dagger of mercy," 
used to kill a fallen foe; and he not infieqnently earned a 
battle-axe or mace. This last — a club with iron head studded 
with spikes — was the favourite instrument of war among the 
Noiman clergy, who were often seen on the battle-field with a 
black cassock over their shining armour ; and whose priestly 
vows, although they forbade the shedding of blood, said not a 
word about the dashing ont of hi'ains. 

, ^The Templars were a famous order of military monks, founded 
in 1118 A.D. They wore over their armour a long scarlet mantle, 
with an eight-pointed cross of white sewed on the right shoulder. 
Their robe of peace was white. The Crusaders also were dis- 
tinguished by crosses of various colouis. The English wore 
white, the French red, the Flemings green, the Germans black, 
and the Italians yellow. 

The chief spoit of chivalry was the Tournament or joust. It 
was held within an inclosed space called the lists. Ladies and 
nobles sat round in raised galleries, while the lower orders 
thronged outside the barriers to witness the sport. At each end 
of the lists tents were pitched for the rival knights. Then arose 
the clinking of hammeis, as the rivets were closed by the 
armourers or smiths, at this time an important and honoured 
body of craftsmen. "With flourish of trumpets the heralds pro- 
claimed the titles of the knights, as they rode into the lists on 
their pawing chargers ; and the cry, “ Laigesse, largesse ! ” with 
which the proclamation was followed, diew showers of gold and 
silver coin from the galleiies. In the centre of the lists stood, 
the challengers, awaiting their advensaries. These, riding up, 
touched with their lances the shields of those with whom they 
chose to contend. If ' the shield was touched with the sharp end 
of the lance, the combat was to be at outrance , — that is, with 
sharp weapons as in battle ; while touching with lance reversed 
signified the more peaceful intention of using blunted weapons 
in a trial of skill. At sound of trumpet the combatants dashed 
at full gallop from opposite ends of the lists, and met in the 
centre with a terrible shock. If the knights were equally 
matched, the lances flew into splinters, and the horses were 
thrown back on their haunches; but if one struck with stronger 
and truer aim, whether the helmet or the shield of his rival, the 
(SGs; ' 5 
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unlucky Imiglit -svas hurled from the saddle to the ground, 
stunned, bleeding, and bruised by his heavy armour. Tliis 
“gentle and joyous spoit,” as the Norman minstrels called it, 
generally lasted for two or three days. The victor in the tilting 
of the first day, besides winning the horses and armour of those 
whom he vanquished, had the privilege of naming some lady, 
who, as Queen of Love and Beauty, presided over the remaining 
sports. The second day was often devoted to a mvleo, in which 
the knights fought in bands, till a signal to stop was given by 
the King or chief noble present casting down his baton. TIic 
conqueror in the melee knelt, with all the stains of the conflict 
on him, to receive a cioum. of honour from the hands of the 
Queen of Love and Beauty. , 

After the tilting, the lower classes held sports, the favourite 
being archery, bull-baiting, and playing at quarter-staff. The 
last Was a kind of eudgel-plajdng ; the staff was a pole about si.v 
feet long, which the combatants grasped in the middle — striking, 
parryirrg, and thrusting with both ends. Very srnrilar to the 
tournament was the trial by combat ; which, lilce the ordeal of 
the Saxons, was the Norman appeal to the justice of Heaven. 
In the reign of Henry II. the Grand Assize was instituted ns a 
mode of deciding a disputed case. The verdict was given by 
four knights, chosen by the sheriff, and sixteen others named by 
the four. 

The public business of the realm was transacted by the Curia 
Heffis, which, at the Conquest took the place of the Witenrigeinot. 

The Castles of the Normans were brrilt for strength and safety 
in turbulent days; and their grey ruins, still rising in solid 
grandeur here and there through the land, teach us how it was 
that the feudal Batons were able so often and so successfully to 
bid defiance to the King. Their distinctive feature is the rounded 
arch, as opposed to the pointed arch and lancet-f>haped nindorv 
of the later Hothic style. Encircled by the parapet and turrets 
of a wall about twelve feet high, stood the Keep.' This was a 
square tower of five stories, with walls ten feet thick. The lowest 
story contained dungeons, the second was filled with stores, the 
third held the garrison, while the upper two were occupied by 
the Baron and his family. The entrance to the Ireep was in the 
third story, and was reached by a rvinding stair in the walk In 
the middle of this stair was a strong gate ; at the top was a draw- 
bridge ; while before the door, a portcullis, dropping froiir above 
with iron teeth, effectually barred the entrance against all foes. 
Bound the whole castle ran a rnoat, or deep ditch filled with 
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■water; over which was thrown a drawbridge, defended at its 
outer edge by a tower, called the Barbican. Close to the castle 
the shops and houses of those employed by the Baion and his 
vassals clustered together. Smiths, carpenters, workers in leather, 
bakers, butchers, tailors, and numerous other craftsmen lived 
there, having built their huts side by side for the safety that lies 
in numbers; and thus the Feudal Castle was often the nucleus of 
a Feudal Town. 

In their manner of life the Normans were more temperate 
and delicate than the Saxons. They had only two regular meals ; 
dinner, takerr by the higher classes at nine in the morning ; and 
supper, about four or five in the afternoon. But a meal was 
often taken in private before going to rest. The Normans intro- 
duced the general use of the chief flesh meats found on our tables; 
— a change •which is curiously illustrated in our language, where 
we find the words denoting the living animal, ox, sheep, calf, pig, 
to he Saxon; while the words applied to the flesh used as food, 
heef mutton, veal, porlc, are Norman or French in their or'igin. 
The banquets of this period were served with much state by 
attendants called sowers,,' who wore under the direction of higher 
domestics, carrying white rods of office. The table was covered 
with varieties of moat, game, and pastry; and with cakes called 
by different names, such as wastel-cakes and simnel-bread. The 
higher Normans drank foreign wines, arrd closed their revelry 
wrth a draught called the grace-cup. The lower classes cheered 
their hearts with home-brewed ale. A fixed etiquette was now 
observed at table, arrd much ridicule fell on those who neglected 
its r’ules. Thus we read of a Saxon who was laughed at by the 
Normans, because he dried his hands on a napkin, instead of 
waving them in the air until the moisture liad evaporated. The 
sleeping rooms of the great contairred rude wooden beds with 
coarse coverlets ; but the mass of the people were obliged to con- 
tent themselves ■u'ith straw and sheepskins. 

In dress, as in food, the Normans introduced many novelties. 
The gallant of this time, closely shaven, with long hair curling 
on the shoulders, wore a loose doublet reaching half way dovn 
the leg, girt with a gold- embroidered bolt. Over this was a short 
cloak, richly furred and laced with gold. The shoes were the 
strangest article of dress. They had very long toes, pointed and 
twisted like the horns of a ram; and the fashion grew to so absurd 
a length that- the toes were fastened with chains of gold or silver 
to the knees. A bonnet of velvet, and long hose fastened to the 
doublet by very many strings, called jpornfs, completed the cos- 
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tume. Many cTiaracters, strange to ns, bnt illustrative of the social 
history of the time, might have been seen among the Normans ; — 
the Minstrel, mtli bis harp slung on his shoulder, a plate of silver 
on his .arm, and a chain round his neck bearing the xurest or tuning 
key; the Fool or Jester, avith his cap and bells, his diess of 
motley, and his stockings, one red and one yellow ; the P.ahner, 
or Pilgrim from the Holy Land, his hat bordered avith cockle or 
scallop shells, sand.als on his bare feet, carrying a staff shod avith 
iron avith a palm-branch on the top ; the Saxon Serf, clad in 
untanned hide, aadth sandals of boar-skin, and leathern bandage 
rolled half avay up the leg, aveiiring round his neck a collar of 
brass, engraved avith his master’s name; and the Jew, aadth yellow 
cap high and square, avhose nation, reaching England duiing the 
Conqueror’s reign, though abhorred, scouted, and plundered by 
all, continued to drive their trade in money-lending until the days 
of the first Edavard. The Norman ladies avore a kirtle or under- 
goavn of silk, over avhich hung a loose aaude-sleeved robe reaching 
the ground. The Clergy, aa'hose profession.al mark of distinction 
was a heavy gold signet ring, often aded avith the gallants of the 
diiy in the splendour and fashion of their dress. 

The Saxon coinage aa-as little changed. Some neav foreign 
coins came into use, of aa’hich the chief aa^ere the mcrk, worth 
13s. 4d.; and the zechin or sequin, an Italian coin, avortlr about 
9s. 6d., brought into use by the Crusades. 

The Norman tongue — rich in avords relating to war, chiv.alry, 
laav, and the sports of the field — being the language of the 
court, speedrly became that of the church, the halls of justice, and 
the schools, avhere, ave are told, the boys construed their Latin 
lesson into French. The language of the Saxons, like the race 
that spoke it, nrade little progress during these days of bondage ; 
and, from its loss of inflections, gets the name Serni-Saxon, until 
the reign of John. Ea-er since the Conquest, a struggle for pre- 
dominance had been going on betavcen the Saxon and the Norman 
languages. About the time of Magna Charta a reaction began, 
which ended in the triumph of the former tongue. Three-fifths' 
of our modem English m.ay be traced to the Anglo-Saxon. 

Surnames avere brought into general use by the Normans. 
They avere derived from amrious sources, of which the most 
fruitful were personal qualities, as Armstrong, "Wlritehead, Saadft; 
.and occupations or trades, as Smith, Falconer, Taylor, Miller. 
Many were formed from Christian names by adding the Danish 
ton, as TTOson ; the Saxon in)j, as Clavering ; the Celtic Mac or 
0, as Macdonald, O’Connell ; or the Norman Fitz, as Fitzgerald, 
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LEADING AUTHOES UNDEE THE EAELY NOEMAN tlNGS 

THE SAXON CHEONICLE.— Thi? work, begun by Plcgmund of Canterbury', was 
compiled from .the rcjji'jters kept m the monasteries — passing events from Alfred’s 
time to the jear 1154 are noticed • 

INGULF, (1030-1109) — Abbot of Croyland — chronicler, 

GEOFFREY OF MONMOUTH, a Welsh monlc — wrote a Jfisforj/ of the-Bnions 
in Latin This work contains the Celtic legends of jkrthur and his Knights of the 
Round Table Died in 1154 

WILLIAM OF MALMESBURY, (1007-1143) — author of History of the English Kings 
to 1120, and Hi^iona Novella^ extending the narrative to 1142. 

HENRY OP HUNTINGDON, chronicler— died IICS. 


LEADING DATES— EARLY NORMAN KINGS 


GENERAL EVENTS. 

A D 


Couit held at York, . 

..1069. 

Wm. I. 

Bridal of Norwich, . . . , 

..1075. 

— 

Domesday -hook com- 


piled 

..1036. 

— 

Mowhray rebels, 

..1095. 

Wm. II, 

First Crusade, 

..1096. 

— 

Investitures settled,.. 

.1107. 

— 

P. William drowned,. 

.. 1120. 

Hen .1. 

Hand lands, 

..1139. 

Steph. 

P. Henry lands, 

...1152. 

— 


BATTLKS, SISaKS. 


Storming of Ely, 

A D 

..1071. 

Wm I. 

Siege of Gerberoi 

.1077. 

— 

Battle of Tencbebrai, 

..1106. 

Hen. I. 

-- of Brcnville 

..1U9. 

— 

— of tbe Standard, . . 

..1138. 

Steph. 

of Iiincoln, 

. 1141. 


Siege of Oxford, 

..1142. 

— 


GENEALOGICAL TREE 

CONNECTING THE EARLY NORMAN KINGS WITH THE PLANTAGENETS. 


WiLLiASt (the Conqueror) 


Robeut Richard. 

I (Killed by a stag ) 

■Wll LIA>t 

(Killed at Alost ) 


WiLLlAST 

(Droumed ) 



Maud, married 

GpOFfREY PlANTAOENET 


n 


Adela, 
married 
Earl of Blols 


Stephen 


Henry IL 

(First of the Royal Plantagenets.) 


Eustace. William. 
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PLANTAGENET LINE: 

1154 A.D. to 1485 A.D?— 331 years— 14 Kings. 

Leafling Peature: THE PETOAl SYSTEM IK ITS PEIML 
AlfD ITS DECAY. 


PLANTAGENETS PEOPEK. 

AD AD. 

HENEY H began to reign 1154 EDWAED I. (son), began to reign 1272 

RICHAED I. (son), 1189 EDWARD H. (son), 1307 

JOHE (brother), 1199 EDWARD m. (son), 1327 

HENEY ni. (son), 1216 EICHAED H. (grandson),.. ..1377-99 


CHAPTER I. 

HENRY II. — CtTRTI\[ANTLE. 

Bom 1133 A.D.— Began to reign 1154 A.D.— Died 1189 A.D. 

The name Plantagcnet Story of Dermot. 

Henry's Power and Early Policy Invasion of Ireland (1169-72 A.P ), 

Becket’s Rise Henry's Penance 

Archbishop of Canterbury (1162 A- D ) Capture of the Scottish Ring (1174 
His Quarrel with Henry (1164 ad) a.d ) 

His Return and Murder (1170 a,d ). Henry’s Death and Character. 

State of Ireland Changes in his Reign 

The heads of the Plantagenet line rvei e Geoffrey of Anjou and 
hlaud, daughter of Henry 1. of England. The name is deiived 
from Planta genxsta, the Latin term for the > shrub rve call 
hroom ; rvliich, as an emblem of humility, rvas rvoin by tlie fii.st 
Earl of Anjou when a pilgrim to tlie Holy Land. From this 
his successors took their ciest and their surname. 

Yeung Henry had a hiilliant prospect before him. In France 
he held some of the fairest provinces, all the western 
1154 owning his sway. With his Queen, Eleanor, he 

^ received the crown of England at Westminster. During 
several years he was engaged in redressing the evils which 
had sprung from the turbulence of Stephen’s reign. He issued 
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new coins ; drove from England the foreign hirelings, who had 
swarmed into the land during the civil war ; and — ^hardest task 
of all — set himself to destroy the castles of the robber -barons. 

The stoiy of Thomas a Becket fills nearly one half of the 
reign. Tradition tells us that Gilbert Becket, a Norman merchant, 
was imprisoned in Palestine; that he was set free by a Saracen girl 
who loved him; and that, she, feeling wretched after his escape, 
followed him to England. She knew only two English words, 
London and Gilbert ; the first 'gained for her a 23assage in an 
English-bound ship ; and by crying the second in the streets of 
London, she at length found her lover. They were married, 
and Thomas a Becket was their son. 

While in Italy Becket obtained from the Pope a bull, for- 
bidding the coronation of Eustace, Stephen’s son. This, which 
gained for him the favour of Henry Plantagenet, may be regarded as 
the first step of his preferment. By the advice of the aged Theo- 
bald, Archbishop of Canterbury, Henry appointed him Chancellor, 
and tutor to his son, and he speedrly became chief favourite. 

He outshone the King by his magnificence, had in Iris train 
thousands of knights, and lived in the height of the lu.vury which 
the times afforded. His table was free to all : the uninrdtod 
guests were often so many that there were not seats for all, and 
numbers sat on the floor upon clean straw or rushes. 

On the death of Theobald; Becket became Archbishop of 
Canterbury, then, as it is now, the highest dignity in the Church. 
At once he changed his conduct. He resigned his Chancellor- 
ship, became as frugal in his style of lirdiig ns he had been dis- 
solute and luxurious, and exchanged his gay train of knights for , 
the society of a few monks 

From this time he began to lose the favour of the Khrg. 
Dislike deepened into hatred; hatred burst into open qualiel. 
The rights of the clergy formed the immediate subject of 
contention. .Becket was the first man born in England who 
had obtained the primacy under the Normans. He therefore 
enlisted the sympathy of all his countrymen in his struggle 
against the royal power. Henry required that priests accused 
of crime should be tried by the royal judges. Becket opposed 
him, rrraintaining the right of priests to answer for 
their eonduct only to the courts of the Church. A 1164: 
council held at Clarendon in Wilts, where the articles A.n. 
known as tire Constitutions of Clarendon were enacted, 
decided in Henry’s favour. Becket yielded at first; but the 
struggle was resumed, arrd he fled to France to escape ruin. 
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After six years he was reconciled to Hem y, ty Pope Alexan- 
der III. and Louis of Prance. Returning to England, lie found 
the domains of his see foifeited. Henry seemed unwilling to 
restore them, and this renewed the quarrel. Becket then excom- 
municated all who held lands belonging to the see of Canterbury. 
The King, who was in Normandy when the news reached him, 
happened to say, “ Is theie none of the cowards eating my bread 
who will fred me from this turbulent priest ? ” Pour Imights, 
who heard him, took an oath to slay Becket; and, travelling 
to England, burst into the Cathedral at Canterbury, 

1170 where they cruelly murdered the prelate, scattering his 
A.n. brains on the steps of the altar. The scene of the 

murder, and the saintly reputation of the victim deep- 
ened the horror with which the people looked upon this crime. 
The tomb of Becket became a resort of pilgidms. 

The great event of this reign was the invasion of Ireland. 
The island was then divided into six provinces, — Leinster, Bes- . 
mond or South Munster, Thomond or North Munster, Con- 
naught, Ulster, and Meath ;| the last being specially attached to 
the dignity of Ard-riagh, or supreme monarch, which was then 
claimed by the O’Connors, Kings of Connaught. The ports 
were in the hands of Ostmen, or Eastmen, descended from the 
Danish pirates, and were very prosperous, the commerce of 
Dublin rivalling that of London. But the mass of the people 
fed cattle. Their clothing was spun from raw wool. Their 
houses were built of wood and wicker-work. They had forgotten 
the art by which their ancestors raised those strange round towers 
that still puzzle the antiquary. Like the Welsh, they excelled 
in the music of the harp. 

A feud arose between Dennot MacMorrogh, King of Leinster, 
and O’Rourke, Piince of Breffni or Leitrim. Dennot had carried 
off O’Rourke’s wife ; but she had been recovered by the aid of 
O’Connor, theArd-riagh. War ensued, and Dermot was driven from 
the island. Prom Henry he obtained leave to enlist soldiers in Eng- 
land. Richard le Clare, Earl of Pembroke, surnamed Strongbow, 
Robert Pitzstephen, and Maurice Pitzgerald accepted his terms. 

Pitzstephen landed at Bannow Bay with 40 knights and 300 
archers, and Wexford fell before him. Pitzgerald followed. 
Tlieh came Strongbow with 1200 men. Watbrford and Dublin 

1171 carried by storm; and no efforts of the Irish could 
^ dislodge the invaders from the fortresses, with which 

they rapidly secured their conquests. Henry now crossed 
by the usual route, from Milford Haven to Waterford; and 
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nt Dublin received the homage of the chieftains. The princes of 
Ulster alone disdained submission. On his return to .England 
Henry appointed Piincc John, a boy of twelve, to the lordship 
of the island. The foolish boy and his Norman train mocked 
the Irish chieftains, as they came to pay homage, and insulted 
them by plucking their beards. Such treatment estranged the 
natives, and their revolts became fiercer and more frequent. 
These events are called the conquest of Ireland, but its final sub- 
jugation was of much later date. 

Four years after Becket’s murder, Hcniy did penance at his 
tomb. Walking barefoot through the city of Canterbury, he 
threw himself on the pavement before the shrine, and was there 
i5courged rnth knotted cords. 

Immediately afterwards ho received news of the capture of 
William the Lion, King of Scotland, who had been surprised in 
a mist near Alnwick Castle by Glanvillc, the greatest of his 
generals. This Henry cxultirrgly ascribed to the mercy of re- 
conciled Heaven, deeming it, according to the notions of the age, 
the direct fr-uit of his penance. William was not released until 
he acknowledged his kingdom a fief, and himself a vassal of the 
English crorvn, — a forced submission which it is important to 
lemembcr, for on it Edward I. founded his claims to the lordship 
of Scotland. 

Henry’s sons, urged on by their mother and the French King, 
often defied his power ; and the shock of finding his favourite 
son, John, mentioned in a list of rebels, whom he was asked to 
pardon, throw him into a fever, of which ho died at Chirron. 
The Church of Fontevraud received his remains, over which his 
son Bichard is said to have wept bitter but useless tears of 
remorse. Of his five sons — Henry, Richard, Geoffrey, John, and 
William — only two, Richard and John, survived him. One of 
his daughters, Maud, married Henry, Duke of Saxony, and thus 
became the ancestress of the family now holding the English 
throne. 

In character Henry was the type of his race. His pride was 
great. Equally great was his ambition, but tempered with 
caution. His passion has been called the fury of a savage beast. 
His faithlessness was concealed by his winning tongue and 
pleasant manners In person he resembled his ancestor, the 
Conqueror. 

During this reign commerce was much extended. The Cru- 
sades had introduced the merchandise of the East, and gold, 
spices, gems, and rich cloths adorned the stalls of London. The 
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Continent received from England flesh, herrings, and oysters, lead 
and tin, skins and cloths. Gla^s was tiist used for the windows 
of private houses in 1180 a.d. Six circuits of justice weie fixed, 
and three judges appointed to each. London now became the 
capital, the civil wars of Stephen’s leign having laid Winchester 
almost in ruins. 


CONTEMPOEAHY SOYEKEIGNS 


ecohakd. 

HAIiCOLM IV , began to reign 1153 


WTT. T.TAW THE LION 1165 

rnANOE. 

LOUIS Vn, . ..1137 

PHILIP AUGUSTUS, 1180 

OASTILE. 

ALPHONSO Vm., 1126 

SANCHO in 1157 

ALPHONSO rS., 1158 


EJIPEROn. 

A^D. 

FKEDEEIC (Barbarossa), 1152 

POPES. 

ANASTASIUS IV., 1153 

ADRIAN rv. (the only English . 
Pope; true name, Nicholas 

Breahspear), 1154 

ALEXANDER IH., 1159 

LUCIUS m 1181 

URBAN HI 1185 

GREGORY Vni., 1187 

CLEMENT ra 1187 


CONTEMPORARY FOREIGN EVENTS. • 


AD 

The Lombard League (Italy), 1167 

Saladin Conquers Egypt, 1171 

Battle of Legnano (Italy), 1176 

Reign of Philip Augustus (France), 1180-1223 

Saladin tales Jerusalem, .”. 1137 
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CHAPTER IL 


IITCHARD I. — CCEUR DE LION, OR THE LION-HEARTED, 


Bom 1157 A.D. — Began to reign 1189 A.D. — Died 1199 A.D. 


Money Raised for a Crusade 
Sufferings of the J eu s 
Third Crusade (1190-92 A.i> ) 


Richard in Prison 
Ills return to England (1194 
ad). 


His Death. 

Character, 

Effects of the Crusade 


Ckossing without delay to England, Eichnrd received his father’s 
crown at Westminster. But to rule England was not his ambition. 
He burned to win glory on the plains of Palestine, and his earliest 
measures weie undei taken to raise money for a Crusade. To 
this he devoted the hoards of his father; for this puipose he sold 
the honouis and offices in his gift ; and gave up for 10,000 merles 
the homage wrested by his father fiom the Scottish King. 

The Jews now suffered tciiiblc woes. They weie the bankcis 
and usuiers of the age, and their money-chests piesented an irre- 
sistible temptation. Fiom Fiance their nation had been driven 
with the scouige and the axe ; and, dreading like treatment in 
England, they approached the Abbey on Bichard’a coionation- 
day with splendid offoiings. Their piesence roused the mob, 
and the ciy spread tliat the King had pioclaimed a massacre. 

-Every Jewish dwelling was soon in a blaze, and the sheets were 
slippeiy with Jewish blood. But Yoik Castle was the scene of 
a claiker tiagedy. Five bundled Jews, who had taken refuge 
theie with their wives and children, were besieged by the citizens. 
They offered money, but in vain; and, to baulk those who 
thiisted for their blood, they hurled their treasures into the 
flames, slew their dear ones, and then stabbed one another. A 
few ciied for mercy, and opened the gates; but the rabble rush- 
ing in put them to the sword. Lynn, Norwich, Stamford, 
Edmondsbury, Lincoln also echoed the dying groans of God’s 
ancient people. The butchers received slight punishment ; while 
Bichard, although no doubt sharing the plunder, declared by 
proclamation that he took the Jews under his protection. 

Bichard of England and Philip Augustus of France then 
mustered their soldiers on the plains of Vezelai in Bur- 
gundy. It was the Third Crusade. The united armies July 
numbered 100,000 men. At Lyons the Kings parted,, 1190 
to meet at Messina in Sicily. During the winter, which a.d 
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they passed in Sicily, Kichard forced the King, Tancred, 
to restore 40,000 ounces of gold — the do^vry of his sister Joan. 
Here, too, many petty jealousies arose between Richard and 
Philip. Another delay took place at Cyprus, where Richard 
was married to Berengaria of Navarre. He stayed to conquer 
the island ; and, having captured the King, Isaac, cast him into 

prison, loaded with fetters of silver. Neaily twelve 
Junes, mouths had passed before the English King reached 

1191 Acre, then the centre of the war. The gi-aves of 200,000 
A.D. soldiers, slain before the walls, attested the fury of the 
’ strife. Saladin, the infidel Soldan, watched every move- 
ment of the besieging force from the mountains that overshadowed 
the city. Philip had been for some time in the camp before the 
walls, but the presence of the Lion-heart alone could strike terror 
into the defenders. Pour days after Richard’s amval, the gates 
were throum open. The jealousy, which began in Sicily and 
had since been increasing, now caused Philip, on pretence of ill 
health, to return to Piance. Before his departure he swore not 
to invade the dominions of Richard. From Acre Richard led the 
Crusaders to Jaffa, inflicting upon Saladin, who strove to impede ' 
the march, a severe defeat. At last the walls of the still fair 
Jerusalem rose before the soldiers of the Cross ; but their ranks 
were so thinned by war, hunger, and disease, and their energies 
so weakened by disunion and national jealousy,, that Richard, 

even with the prize, for which he had neglected his duty 
Oct. 9, as a King, glittering before him, was forced to turn away. 

1192 The Crusade was over; and the monarch of England 
A.D. soon took leave of the sacred shore, ivith outstretched 

arms commending it to the mercy of Heaven. 

IPrecked upon the northern shore of the Gulf of Yenice, 
Richard resolved to cross the Continent in the dress of a pilgtim, 
under the name of Hugh the merchant. He reached Erperg 
near Vienna in safety ; but there the imprudence of his page, who. 
going into the town to buy prorisions, wore gloves — then a made 
of the highest rank — ^betrayed him into the hands of Leopold, 
Duke of Austria, whom he had beaten with his oAvn hands in 
the to\vn of Acre. At first he was confined in the Castle of 
Tyernsteign, but the Emperor, Henry YI., who purchased the 
chained Lion for £60,000, flung him into a castle in the Tyrol. 
There is a legend that a French minstrel, named Blondel, dis- 
covered the place of Richaid’s captivity. Wandering through the 
land, he happened near a grated window to strike his harp to an 
air of Richard’s ovra composing. The strain was answered from 
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witliin, and ho knew it was the King of England who sang. 
The secret of Richard’s prison was really disclosed by the copy 
of a letter from the Emperor to Philip of Prance. At the Diet 
of Worms in 1193 a.d. Richard defended himself against all 
charges, and did homage to the Emperor for his possessions. 
After much debate, a ransom was fixed; 100,000 merks were 
wrung from the English people; and Richard was set fiee. He 
had been absent four years, of which fourteen mouths 
were spent in prison. 1194 

As yet the King had spent only four months in Eng- a.d. 
land. He now spent little more than two. When he 
recovered his freedom, he found his crown of England and his 
Piench coronets equally in danger. His bi other John, having 
driven into exile the Regent, William of Longchamp, aimed at 
the one: Philip of Fiance desired the others; and this, perhaps, 
was the true cause of his deseition at Acre. John’s party 
melted awaybefoie his brother’s presence, and he humbly sought 
for pardon ; which was granted at the intercession of his mother. 

The rest of Richard’s reign was occupied by wars in France, 
cairied on at the expense of his English subjects. In two yeais 
lie drew from this country .£1,100,000. In France he received 
his death-wound in a me.an quarrel. A treasure had been found 
on the estate of his vassal, Vidomar. Richard received part, but 
dcmanded\all. Reing refused, he besieged the Castle of Chaluz, 
from the walls of which an arrow struck him in the shoulder. 
The head was exti acted by an unskilful suigeon, and mortifica- 
tion set in. The castle being taken, the archer, Gourdon, was 
bi ought a captive to the monarch’s dying bed; but Richard 
pardoned him. In spite of this, the unhappy youth was flayed 
alive by Richard’s general. The dead King was buried at the 
feet of his father in Fontevraud : his heait was bequeathed to the 
citizens of Rouen. 

The daring valour and muscular strength of this prince ; his 
bright blue eyes and curling chestnut hair ; his skill in music, and 
his accomplishments in the poetry of the Troubadours, have made 
him a favourite hero of historians and novelists. He was, indeed, 
the very model of a feudal knight ; but the King of England, 
who spent six months among his people during a reign of ten 
years, and whose brightest victories brought poverty and hunger 
to Engli.sh homes, cannot but be deemed unworthy of the 
name. ' 

The famous Robin Hood is supposed to have lived now. Heavy 
nixes stirred up a riot in Loudon, headed by Fitzosbert, or Long- 
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beard, who was hanged. The three lions, still seen in the royal 
shield, were adopted by Richard. 

The social effects of the Crusades began to be felt. They ex- 
cited a somewhat kindlier feeling among the nations leagued in 
a common cause ; they opened the East to commerce, and poured 
its riches into England ; they diained the country of those 
restless spirits, whose broils convulsed society unceasingly; lastly, 
and of most importance, by weakening the power of the nobles, 
whose estates began to pass into the hands of the wealthy com- 
moners, they elevated the standing of the middle classes, and 
laid the foundation of those changes, by which was afterwards 
established our House of Commons. 


CONTEMPOIt,UlY SOVEEEIGNS. 


tVJlfjLIAH, began to reign 1165 

mj-sor. 

PHUIP AUGUSTUS, . . 1180 

OASTILP. 

ALPHORSO IX 1158 


KMPEnonS. j, 

FREDERIC I., .began to reign 1152 

HEHRT VI., 1190 

PHILIP, ' 1198 

POPES. 

CLEMBRT m., 1187 

CELESTINE HI 1191 

nraocERT m hsb 


CONTEllTOEAnY FOREIGN EVENTS 


A-D 

The Third Crusade, 1189-92 

Teutonic Knights instituted, 1191 

The Fourth Crusade 1195-97 

The Filth Crusade begins, 1193 

Florence an independent Republic, 1193 
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CHAPTER HI 


JOHN — SANSTERRE, OR LACKLAND. 


Born 116G A.D. — Began to reign 1199 A.D. — Died 1216 A D. 


John not the Heir 

Loss of French Provinces (1204 ad) 
Quarrel vith the Pope (1207-13 a.d ) 
Philip in Flanders. 


Magna Charta (1215 a.d ) 
Broken Oaths 
Death and Character. 
Notes. 


UicHARD, who left no heii, bequeathed his throne to his brother 
John, Duke of Mortaigne. A council held at Northampton con- 
firmed the choice, and John was crowned at Westminster. He 
was not the lineal heir, for his elder brother, Geoffrey, had left a 
bon, — Arthur, Duke of Bretagne, now aged twelve years. This 
boy’s claim was suppoited by the French King; but at the 
Castle of hlirebeau in Poitou ho fell into the hands of John, 
who cast him into the dungeons of Bouen. Here all trace of 
him was lost. There were some who said that John slew him 
with his own hand, and flung his body into the Seine. ’ Arthur’s 
sistei, Eleanor, called the Maid of Bretagne, another lival, was 
impiisoned within Bristol Castle till her death. 

John, having divorced Joanna, married Isabella of Angouleme, 
the affianced wife of the Earl of Maiche; and this seduc- 
tion, coupled with the murder of Aithui, lOused against 1204 
him enemies, who soon stripped him of Normandy, a.d, 
Bretagne, Anjou, Maine, Touiaine, and Poitou. 

The see of Canterbuiy having fallen ,vacnnt, the monks- 
nominated John de Gray, Bishop of Norwich ; the Pope, Inno- 
cent III., appointed Stephen Langton. The monks yielded 
to the Pope ; but John, defying the Pontiff, drove them fiom 
theii abbeys and seized their treasures, because they had 
deserted his minister and favourite, De Gray. This con- 1208 
duct drew upon the country the terrors of an Interdict. a.d. 
For six years there was no worship in the land; the to 
churches were closed; tl^eir silent bells rusted in the 1214 
steeples ; the dead weie cast without prayer into unhal- a.d. 
lowed graves ; the statues of the saints were shrouded in 
black. The people groaned under the curse ; but the King, un- 
moved, visited Scotland, Ireland, and Wales, exacting homage and 
imposing tribute The Pope at last called upon Philip of France , 
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to dethrone the impious monarch ; and then John jdelded. Sen- 
sible that of the 60,000 -warriors -who marched under his banner 
he could trust not one, he took an oath of fealty to the Pope, 
ngreeinjif to pay to the Roman coffers 1000 merks as yearly rent 
for his kingdoms of England and Ireland. 

Philip, -who -was at Boulogne ready to invade England, pro- 
posed to cross the Strait notwithstanding John's submission to 
the Pope. Eerrand, Earl of Flanders, objected ; and the enraged 
monarch ravaged Flanders to the walls of Ghent. The French 
fleet, however, was scattered by William Longsword, Earl of 
Salisbury, who commanded the navy of England. John, 
1214 in the flush of this success, sailed to Poitou; but his 
A.D. hopes of victory were blasted by the defeat of his allies, 
the Emperor Otho and Ferrand, at Bou-vines. He then 
sought and obtained a truce for five years. 

A number of men from Anjou and Poitou, who had been 
allied with King John, sought an asylum in England. Adroit 
and insinuating, and better fitted to please a King than were the 
Normans settled in the country, they were received with favour 
at the Court, and speedily supplanted the old aristocracy in the 
good gi-aces of the King. He distributed among them all the 
offices and fiefs at his disposal; and, under various prete.vts, 
deprived several rich Normans of their posts in favour of these 
new comers. He married them to the rich heiresses under his 
wardship, according to the feudal law, and made them guardians 
of rich orphans underage. The new com tiers, by their exactions, 
soon rendered themselves as odious to the Saxon citizens ns they 
were to the nobles of Norman origin ; and thus the two races of 
men who inhabited England were, for the first time, brought 
together by a common feeling. Here we may date the birth of 
a new national spirit, common to all hoin on English soil. 

Tlie Barons of England, roused by the dishonour and loss which 
the tyrant had heaped upon their noblest families, swoi e to suffer 
no longer. When John heard their demands, he cried, “As 
well may they ask my crown !" But he had to deal with stem 
and resolute men ; and though he shifted and delayed while he 
could, yet the loss of London, which the Barons seized 
June 15, one Sunday when the people were in the churches, forced 
1215 him to compliance. At Kunnymcad, between Staines 
A.D. and Windsor, he signed Magna Charta, a document 
still preserved in the British JIuseum. The most 
important provision of this Charter was, that no “ freeman should 
be arrested, imprisoned, outlawed, or dispossessed of land, except 
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by flic lawful judgment of bis peer-;, nnd by the law of tbo land.” 
IJc'iidc*;, it conllrincd flic ancient ebarters of London nnd other 
cific'^. and granted to foreign incrcbnnts leave fo reside in Eng- 
land or dejiartfrom it without exaction. Thus docs God’s mercy 
turn evil into good. To a reign among the blackest in our 
annals nc can trace much of the ]icnce nhich cherishes our free- 
dom and brightens our homes. At the .same time John signed 
the Charter of the Forests. These two document.s have been 
confirmed by Act of I’ailiamcnt thtrtij-Uro 

John was bound by solemn oaths to keep the Charter; but 
oaths were nothing to him. He was all courtesy and kindness 
at Itunnymead ; but, when the dhirons had departed, he r.aved 
like a madman, and cursed the d.ay he was boni. The first tid- 
ings the Barons heard were, that the tyrant, having raised an 
army of mercenaries, was haying waste the land. Tlie sky was 
red with the bla>:o of burning towns nnd corn-fields : the people 
fled to the forests and lulls. 

In despair, the Barons c.allcd Louis of Franco, who had mar- 
ried the niece of John, to take the crowm ; nnd then was England 
in peril. On the one hand were the horrors of a second conquest 
anil a new French dynasty ; on the other, the fury of a savage, 
who, if successful, would slop at no revenge, however terrible. 
The hand of God interposed. Louis lind landed at Sandwich, 
nnd John avas marching to meet liim; but on the shores 
of the IVnsh he saw his money, his jcwids, nnd the records Oct. 10. 
of the kingdom, swept away by the rising tide ; nnd his 1216 
agitation brought on a fever. .Some avriters say that ho a.d. 
died by poison ; others, that a .suifcit of peaches nnd new 
ale laid him on his death-bed. He died at Newark Castle, nnd 
avas buried at Woiccstcr. 

Of .Tohn avc know nothing good. He avas a mean coaa’ard, a 
shameless liar, the most profligate in a profligate age, the most 
faithle-.s of a faithless race. In person ho a\-ns tall, though cor- 
pulent ; nnd his face avas a true picture of Ids degraded mind. 

By his last avife, Isabella, he left three sons — Henry, Richard, 
nnd Edmund; nnd three daughters — Joan, Eleanor, 'and Isa- 
bella. 

Dining this reign London Bridge aa'ns finished ; letters of 
'Cl edit aa'cre first used in England; and the custom of annu- 
ally electing a Lord Jlnyor nnd tavo Sheriffs of London avas 
begun, Henry Fitzalavyn being the first Lonl Mayor. The 
fisheries avere now very profitable, the salmon of the Deo nnd 
the herrings of the Saudavich slioio being especially prized. 

(sos; n 
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SOVEEEIGNS AND DATES. 


CONTBJIPORAEY SOVEEEIGNS. 


BOOTLAKD. 

A.D 

William, Legan to reign 1165 


ALEXANDER H., 1214 

FRANOE. 

PHIUP AUGUSTUS, 1180 

OASTILE. 

ALPHONSO rx., 1158 

HEKEY I., 1214 


EMPERORS. 


A.D 

PHILIP, began to reign 1198 

OTHO IV :.1208 


POPES. 


INNOCENT m 1198 

HONOEIUS m., 1216 


CONTEMPOEAEY FOREIGN EVENTS. 


JuD. • 

' Constantinople taken by the Crnsaders (Fiftb), 1203 

Zengbis Khan proclaimed (Asia), 1205 

VTar against Albigenses (Prance), 1208-13 

The Boy Crnsade, 1212 

Battle of Tolosa (Spain) 1212 
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CHAPTER IV. 


HENRY III. — -AVINCHESTER, 


Born 1207 A.B —Began to reign 1216 A.B.— Died 1272 A.D. 


Henry Crowned. 

Defeat of Louis (1217 A-D.), 
De Burgh and De Roches. 
Fall of Do Burgh (1232 a.d,). 
"War ^ith Franco 
Scotland and "Wales 
Discontent of the Barons. 


The Mad Parliament (1258 A.D.). 
Battle of Lewes (1264 a p). 
House of Commons Instituted 
(1265 A P.) 

Battle of Evesham (1265 a.p.) 

Henry Dies 

His Character — Notes, 


LoPis held London and tlio southern counties ; hut the Barons, 
whose feeling had changed on tho death of John, rallied round 
young Henry, who was at once crouned at Gloucester with a 
plain golden circlet, for the crown had been lost in the waves of 
the Wash. All true Englishmen were at the same time com- 
manded to wear round the head for a month a white fillet, in 
honour of tho coronation. The King being only ten years old, 
the Earl of Pembroke was appointed Regent. The first act of 
the new reign was to confirm the Gieat Charter, its sixty-one- 
chapters having been reduced to forty-two. 

Louis did not leave the island without a struggle for the 
crorvn, which had been almost in his grasp ; but he was 
forced to abandon the enterprise by a complete defeat May 19, 
sustained at Lincoln. At tho same time his fieet was 1217 
destroyed off Calais by Hubert de Burgh, who, causing Jt.n 
powdered quicklime to be flung into the air, so that the 
wind bore it into the eyes of the French, took advantage of the 
disorder to cut their rigging. 

Pembroke having died in the third year of his regency, the 
power was divided between Hubert de Burgh and Peter de 
Roches, Bishop of Winchester, a Poictevin. They did not agree, 
and Pandulph, the legate, had much trouble in preventing ^223 
an open quarrel. However, when Henry was declared ^ 
of age at seventeen, De Burgh became chief favourite ; 
and De Roches, feeling his cause grow rveak, took the pilgrim’s 
staff for the Holy Land. 

At a great council one-fifteenth of all movables was granted 
for an expedition to France, on condition that Henry 
should ratify dhe Charter for the thiid time. The ex- 1225 
pedition failed to recover Poitou and Guienne, which A.n. 
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Louis liacl seized ; and Henry incurred tlie cliarge of having 
wasted his own time and the people’s money in idle, revelry. 
He cast the blame on He Burgh, who speedily fell into disgrace. 
An account of money received during this minister’s time of 
ofBce was demanded; he could not give it, and fled to the 
altar of Boisars Chuich ; whence he was carried, half naked 
and tied on a horse, to London. The King, fearing that this 
■violation of a sanctuar}’^ would rouse the anger of the priests, 
sent him back, but ordered the Sheriff to blockade the building. 
A moat was dug, palisades were laised round the church, and in 
forty days hunger forced Hubert to jdeld. Transferred from 
prison to prison, he at length escaped to Wales, and after some 
time made his peace with the King. 

Besides the expedition already noticed, Henry, at the urgent 
entreaty of his mother, who had married her former 
1242 lover, the Count of M.-irche, engaged in a second war 
A.n. with Louis. Tire battles of Taillebourg and Saintes, 
though not decisive, inclined the balance in favour of 
the French King; and truces, often broken, often renewed, led 
to a peace, by which Henry received Limousin, Perigord, and 
Querci, as an equivalent for Normandy, Maine, Anjou, and Poitou, 
still held by Louis. , 

With Scotland the sword was never drawn c^ur-ing this long 
reign, althorrgh there were many disputes about the three north- 
ern English counties. Two royal alliances united the sister 
kingdoms : Joan, Henry’s eldest sister’, was man-ied to Alexander 
IL; arrd, at a later date, Margaret, the daughter of Henry, to 
Alexander III. The armies of the English King often traversed 
Wales; but the Welsh princes still held their mourrtain thrones 
unconquered. 

Henry’s fondness for the PoicteHns, who swarmed around the 
restored De Koches, and the Provenpals, ■who had flocked into 
England ■when their countrywoman, Eleanor, became its Queen, 
roused the spirit of the nation. The Barons revolted under 
Simon de Montfort, Earl of Leicester, the husband of Eleanor, 
the King’s sister. His desertion of his royal brother-in-law, 
together with the dep.arture for Germany of Richard, Henry's 
younger brother, who had ■won laurels in the fourth Crusade, and 
Irad just been created King of the Romans, shook the throne, and 
raised the hopes of those ■rvho desired its overthrow. 

At Westminster the Barons came to the council in full 
1258 armour; and, when they again assembled at Oxford, in 
A.n . what is called the Mad Parliament, they appointed a com- 
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mitteo of twenty-four to reform the State. This committee en- 
acted — 1. That four Icniglits should come to Parliament to repre- 
sent the freeholders of every county ; 2. That sheriffs should he 
chosen annually by vote ; 3. That accounts of the public money 
should he given every year ; 4. That Parliament should meet three 
times a year — ^in Pebruary, June, and October. These enactments 
were called the Provisions of Oxford. But reform was delayed 
by disunion among the Baroirs ; and the King of Prance, being 
chosen umpire, gave decision in Henry’s favour. This kindled 
the civil war. Leicester held London ; and, when the great bell 
of St. Paul's rang out, the citizens flocked round his 
banner nutlr riot, the pill.age of foreign merchants, and May 14, 
the murder of unhappy Jews. At Lewes in Sussex 1264 
Henry was defeated and taken prisoner. Prince Edward a.d. 
gave himself up ne.xt day. A treaty, called the Mise of 
Leivcs, was made for the liberation of the King, but was never 
fulfilled. Henry and his two sons remained in close custody. 

Early in the following year a Parliament was called by Leices- 
ter ; to which ho summoned representatives from cities 
and boroughs, in addition to the prelates, barons, and 1265 
knights of the shire, already constitutionally comprised a.d. 
in the assembly. This was the first outline of our 
modern Parliament, the prelates and barons corresponding to 
the House of Lords, the others to the House of Commons, which 
accordingly dates from this time. 

Prince Edward, having escaped from his guards, met Leicester 
at Evesham in IVorcestersliiie. The battle raged long 
and bloodily. The captive King, who had been forced Aug. 4, 
into the field by Leicester, fell slightly wounded, and 1265 
would have been killed if he had not cried out, “ I am a.d. 
Henry of Winchester, the King.” Edward kirew his 
voice, and rushed to his aid. The body of “ Sir Simon the 
Bighteous,” as the people called Montfort, who died fighting 
over his dead son, was mutilated by the victors. 

. The crown sat firmly now on the monarch’s head, and the 
civil war being over, the martial Edward joined the Crusade of 
St. Louis. During his son’s absence Henry died, worn out by 
the troubles of a reign — the, longest in our annals except that of 
George IH. 

In character weak and credulous, Henry has, been blamed for 
cowardice and indolence ; but his lot was cast in stormy days, 
when it would have needed a strong hand to hold the helm of 
the State. In private life he was gentle and affectionate.' He 
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was of middle size, and a droop of the left eyelid gave a strange 
expression to his face. 

The introduction of the linen manufacture by some Tlemings, 
the use of leaden water-pipes, and of candles instead of wooden 
torches were among the impiovements of this reign. A license 
to dig coal, a mineral whose abundance in Britain has so much 
advanced our national wealth, was now first granted to the people 
of Newcastle. We may also trace to this reign our gold coinage. 
Science was much benefited by the researches of Roger Bacon, 
a Franciscan friar of Oxford, whose magnifying glasses and magic 
lanterns gained for him the reputation of a wizard. On the Con- 
tinent, Paulus, a Venetian, is said to have invented the mariner’s 
compass, the needle being placed between floating straws. 


CONTEMPORARY SOVEREIGNS. 
SCOTLAND. 

AIiEXANDER n. began to reign 1214 


ALEXANDER HI., 1249 

FRA NOB. 

PHILIP AHGUSTHS, 1180 

LOUIS Tin., 1223 

LOUIS IX. (St. Louis) 1226 

PHILIP m., 1270 

OASIILB. 

HENRY I., 1214 

FERDINAND m., 1217 

ALPHONSO X., 1252 


EMPEROIlSi 

OTHO IT began to reign 1208 


FREDERIC n., 1213 

Interregnum, 23 years, 1250 

FOPKS. 

HONORIDS m 1210 

GREGORY IX 1227 

CELESTINE IT., 1241 

INNOCENT TV 1243 

ALEXANDER IT., 1254 

URBAN IT., 1261 

CLEMENT IT, 1265 

GREGORY X., 1271 


CONTEMPORARY FOREIGN EVENTS 


A D 

Victories of -Zengbis Khan 

(Asia), 1218-27 

Sixth Cinsade 1227-29 

Teutonic Knights invade Prussia, 1228 
Inqnisitionestablishedby Gre- 
gory IX-, 1233 

Honsa League formed, ,.1247 


AD. 

Seventh Crnsade, 1248-50 

End of the Ahhaside Caliphs 

(Asia), 1258 

Latin Empire of Constantinople 

overthrown by the Greeks, 1261 

Eighth Crusade — Death of St. 
Louis, 1270 
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CHAPTER V. 

EDWARD I. — ^LONGSHANKS. 

Born 1239 A.D.— Began to reign 1272 A.D Died 1307 A.D. 

■Edward’s Ilctum Scottish Succession. Death of Edward. 

Coronation (1274 A D.) French War. Character 

Conquest of "Wales (1282 Baliol Deposed (1293 Constitutional Changes 
A.D.). ad). ■ Notes. 

While in tlie Holy Land, Edward was stabbed witli a poisoned 
dagger by an infidel. Tiadition ascribes his recoveiy to the 
affection of his wife, Eleanor of Castile, who sucked the poison 
from the wound. His crusading exploits were few and insignifi- 
cant, and he loft Palestine after a stay of eighteen months. In 
Italy he heard of his father’s death, but his homeward journey 
was delayed by a disturbance in Guienne. Here a tournament, 
between Edward and the Count of Chalons, ended in a serious 
affray, in which the English knights were victors. Before 
passing into England, Edward arranged with the Countess of 
Elandeis a quaivel, which had long interrupted the trade in 
English wool, — a commodity highly prized by the Flemish cloth- 
merchants. 

The King and Queen were crowned at Westminster two years 
after Henry's death. Alexander of Scotland was present, and 
received £5 a day for the expenses of his journey. The great 
aim of Edward’s ambition was to conquer Wales and Scotland, 
and thus unite under his sway the whole island. 

Many English piinces had tried to subdue Wales, but without 
success. Among the crags and forests of Snowdon and Plynlim- 
mon, the mountain iace|bafBed the Norman spears and defied 
pursuit. Merlin had projihesied that, when money was made 
round, a prince of Wales should be crowned in London. The 
time had come ; a brave prince held Aithur’s throne; and Welsh 
hopes were high. When Edward demanded homage, Llewellyn 
refused ivith disdain. But it was the pride that goes before . a 
fall. For five years the English King traversed the ]^282 
land with foreign troops, skilled in mountain warfare ; ^ ^ 

Llewellyn held out bravely; but his death from a lance- 
wound, received while he was surveying the valley of the Wye, 
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sealed tlie doom of TVelali independence. In mockery of Ids 
hopes his head was sent to London, where, crowned n ith ivy, it 
was fixed upon the Tower-gate His brother David held out 
for a while; but, being delivered up by his own countrjnnen, 
he was hanged by order of the conqueror. Edward is charged 
noth a massacre of the Welsh bards at Conway, lest' their songs 
should preserve the spirit of ancient freedom among the people. 
Upon this story, whetlier it is true or false, our poet Gray 
founded his celebrated Ode, called The Bard. The title “Prince 
of Wales,” borne by the eldest son of the British Sovereign, was 
first given to the young Edward, who was born at Caernarvorr, 

The death of Margaret, the “ Maid of Norway,” confused the 
succession to the Scottish Crown. Thirteen competitors ap- 
peared; but the claims of two, John Baliol and Bobert Bruce, 
were superior. These were descendants of David, a younger 
brother of William the Lion ; Baliol being the grandson of the 
eldest daughter, Bi uce the son of the second. Edwai d claimed a 
right to interfere, on the ground that William the 
1292 Lion, when the captive of Henry n., had acknowledged 
A.D. himself a vassal of the English Crown ; and that Richard I. 

had no right to sell the deed of vassalage, since it was 
not his property, but that of all English Sovereigns. On this 
pretence to meddle with the affairs of Scotland, Edward ap- 
pointed Baliol Bang. 

Soon after these events a naval war arose between France 
and England. It sprang from a quarrel among sailors off the 
Norman Coast. An Englishmarr having slain a Norman, the 
Normans seized an English ship and dragged out of it a passenger, 
whom in revenge they hanged topmast high. The sailors of the 
Cinque Ports joined in the quarrel; privateers swarmed in the 
Channel and the Bay of Biscay ; and engagements, in which the 
English were generally victorious, frequently occurred. Edward, 
as Duke of Aquitaine, was summoned to France ; but ho refused 
to appear; and prepared for war. His supplies were derived 
partly from the plunder of the Jews, and partly from heavy taxes. 
He raised the wool tax from half a nrerk to five merks on every 
sack, and tndee he seized .and sold all the hides and wool irr the 
stores of the London merchants. The fleet lay at Portsmouth, 
but the King, when about to errrbark, was forced to turn by a 
Welsh rebellion; and, that being crushed, a Scottish revolt 
claimed his presence. 

Baliol, called repeatedly to London to answer for his conduct, 
found his vassalage so irksome that he renounced his fealty and 
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rose in ^n^ris. But liis feeble resistance was soon subdued. 
Toom 'Tajmrd \\ct s{yled in'^scorn) was ignominiously de- 
throned at Stratli-hatbro, near Montrose, whence he was after some 
■time allowed to retiie to Nonnandy. Edward maichcd through 
Scotland to Elgin, exacting homage ; and, on his departure, left 
the Earl of Suney guardian of the land. "War soon broke out 
again ; but the story belongs to Scottish history. Its 
•heroes Avero Wallace, and Bruce, the grandson of Baliol's 1306 
lival; and it resulted in the independence of Scotland. a.d. 
Three years before this event Edward recovered by treaty 
the province of Guienne, of which ho had been deprived by the 
French King. 

The news that Bruce had been crowned at Scone roused the 
old warrior of Englaird, and the last effort of his life was to reach 
Scotland. He lay lortg at Carlisle on a bed of sickness, 
and' died at Burgh-orr-Sands. His last wish was, that July 7, 
his bones should be carried at the head of the army as 1307 
it marched onward. His first rvife, Eleanor of Castile, a.d. 
who died in 1290, left four sons, of rvhom the eldest 
was afterwards Edward II.; his second, Margaret of France, bore 
him a daughter and two sons, Edmund and Thomas. 

Edward possessed many good qualities. He was a brave 
soldier, a sagacious and successful statesman. But cruelty, re- 
venge, and e.xcessivc ambitioir seem to have been inseparable 
frotrr the character of the early Plantagenets. His person was 
tall atrd majestic. 

’ The chief constitutional changes of this reign rvere, — 1. That 
no aid or tax rvas to bo levied by the Sovereign without the con- 
sent of Parliament; 2. That the Comrrrons began to couple with 
their grants of money/ petitions for the redress of their griev- 
ances, — a practice Avhich gradually changed into the power of 
proposing rrewjaws. 

The Jews, having drunk the cup of suffering to its bitterest 
dregs, were banished from the kingdom in 1290. Goldsmiths 
from Lorrrbardy, rvho eamo to take their place as money-lenders 
and bankers, gave a name to Lombard Street, Avhich has ever 
since been the favourite resort of money-dealers. Wind-mills 
and spectacles, paper from the East, and looking-glasses from 
Venice Avere noAV introduced; Avliile the use of coal Avas forbid- 
den, from the public annoyance caused by the smoke. The 
regalia of Scotland arid the ancient coronation''chair Averebrou^it 
to England by Edward, Avho at' the same^time destroyed all 
Scottish records, Avhich might keep alive the spirit of that 'nation, 
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sovereigns and dates. 


The chair, and a stone on which, the legend says, Jacob laid his 
head at Bethel, were placed in the Abbey of Westminster, com. 
pleted by Edward in 1285. 


CONTEMPORARY SOVEREIGNS. 


SCOTLAND. 

ALEXANDER HI, ... . began to 


reign, 1249 

MAR GARET 1285 

Interregnum, 1290 

BAUOL, 1292 

Interregnum, 1296 

ROBERT I. (BRUCE), 1306 

FRANCE. 

P UTT, TP 1270 

P HTT.TP IV.. ■; 1285 

OASTIIE. 

AIPHONSO X., 1252 

SANCHOIV., 1284 

EERDINAND IV., 1294 


EMPERORS." 


RUDOLF,. .. . ..began to reign 1273 

ADOLPHUS 1292 

ALBERT, ; 1298 

POPE;.. 

6REG0RT X., 1271 

INNOCENT V '....1276 

ADRIAN V 1276 

JOHN XXI 1276 

NICHOLAS IH, 1277 

MARTIN IV 1281 

HONORIUS IV., 1285 

NICHOLAS rV 1283 

CELESTINE V., 1294 

BONIFACE VHI., 129^ 

BENEDICT XI., 1303 

CLEMENT V., 1305 


CONTEMPORARY FOREIGN EVENTS 


A » 

Rudolf of Hapsburg, Emperor 


of Germany, 1273 

Prussia conquered by tbe Teu- 
tonic Knigbts, 1281 

The Sicilian Vespers, 1282 


A.D. 

Acre taken by the Turks— eud 

of the Crusades, 1291 

Battle of Courtrai (Flanders), 1302 

Papacy removed to Avignon, 1305 

William Tell defies Austria, 1307 
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CHAPTER VI. 

EDWARD II. — CAERNARVON. 

Bora 1284 A.D,— Began to reign 1307 A.D.— Bled 1327 A.D. 


Rule of Gaveston. 

The Ordalnors (1310 ad). 
Bannockburn (1314 a d. ). 
J’amlno and riaguo. 

The Sponsors. 


Quarrel of tho King and Quoon. 
Edward Dothroned (1327 A.D.). 
His Murdor 
nis Oliaraotor. 

Notes. 


The 'bones of Edward I. were buried at Westminster. The 
Scottish war was abandoned. So much for the wishes of a dead 
King. Piers Gaveston, a Gascon, the vicious companion of 
young Edward’s boyhood, was recalled from exile ; and to him 
was committed the regency of the kingdom, while Edward sailed 
to Boulogne to marry Isabella, the beautiful daughter of Pliilip, 
King of France. The splendour of Gaveston excited the jealousy 
of tho Barons ; the nicknames which he showered on them roused 
their anger. Twice the tveak King banished him ; twice he was 
recalled to his honours ; but tho confederate nobles, headed by 
the Earl of Lancaster, seized him at Scarborough Castle, 1310 
and caused his head to bo struck off at Blacklow-hill 
near Warwielc. 

Before the death of the favourite, a Parliament, sitting fully 
armed, appointed a council of twenty-eight peers to manage 
tho King’s household and to reform the Government. These 
peers were called Ordainers, 

Linlithgow, Roxburgh, Edinburgh, and Perth had been taken 
by Bruce, when, to save Stirling, which was sorely besot, 

Edward marebed northward. Biuce, with 30,000 Juno 24 
picked men, met and routed the chivalry of England on 1314: 
the field of Bannockburn. Five yeais later, the English A.n. 
King besieged Berwick, “ the key of Scotland ; ” but 
again he failed, and a truce was made. About tho same time 
Edward Bruce, brother of the Scottish King, landed in 
Ireland, and at Carrickfergus was crowned King. Ho 1318 
held Ulster for two years, when his death in battle at A.n. 
Fagher., near Dundalk, restored the English ascendency. 

Tho years 1314 and 1315 were darkened by the miseries of 
famine. Even the royal table was scantily supplied with bread. 
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The poor fed on roots, horses, and dogs. The hrewcries were 
stopped, to prevent the waste of grain.' Plague followed the 
famine. The nobles dismissed crowds of their retainers : these 
> had no resource but robbery. Kuin, pillage, and bloodshed filled 
the land. 

Edward’s new favourites were the Spensers, son and father ; 
who, acting the same part as Gaveston, met a similar fate. It 
would be useless to detail the story. The elder was gibbeted at 
Bristol ■, the younger at Hereford. 

The execution of Lancaster, who was beheaded at Pontefract, 
had already shown that Gave.ston’s death rankled in the King’s 
breast. But the Lancastrian party still survived, and new events 
stirred it to more rdgorous life. There was an open quarrel 
between Edward and his Queen. She fled to France ; her son 
followed ; Lord Mortimer, an adherent of Lancaster, joined them; 
and it was not long until the Queen landed at Orwell on the 
Suffolk coast with a foreign army. The King escaped into 
"Wales ; but upon his surrender, it was declared in Parlia- 
Jan. 18, rnent that he reigned no longer, and that his son held 
1327 the sceptre in his stead. For eight months the de- 

A.D. throned monarch was removed from castle to castle, 
until within the walls of Berkeley Keep he died by 
' violence. Nothing more is known than that fearful shrieks broke i 
the stillness of one awful night, and on the next morn- 
Sept. 20, iug the citizens of Bristol were called to look on the 
1327 distorted face of him who had once been King of Eng- 

A.n. land. The corpse was privately buried at Gloucester. 
His children were Edward, his successor; John, who 
died young; Jane, married to David II. of Scotland; and 
Eleanor. 

Edward was fickle and indolent. His days were spent in 
hunting, his nights in revelrjq while the government of his 
kingdom was left to favourites. His figure resembled that of his 
warlike father. 

During this reign earthenware came into use. The interest of 
money was 45 per cent. Bills of exchange were introduced, and 
the\first commercial treaty was made between England and 
Venicb. Following the example of Philip the Fair, King of 
France,^dward II. seized the English property of the Knights 
Templar^ and imprisoned many members of the once illustrious 
Older, They were charged with idolatry, heresy, and profligacy. 
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. CONTFArrORAnY SOVERFIGN.S 


ECOTI.ANP. j, 

ROBERT I., began to reign 130G 


rnA^c^;. 

PHILIP IV 1285 

LOUIS X 1314 

PHILIP V 131G 

CHARLES rv. 1322 

CASTILK. 

PERDIKAHD IV., 1294 


A D. 

ALPHOHSO XI., began to reign 1312 


(..VIMvIlOKS. 

ALBERT 1298 

HENRY VII 1308 

LOUIS IV., 1314 

rorr.3. 

CLEMENT V. 1305 

JOHN XXII 131G 


CONTEMPORARY FOREIGN EVENTS. 


A I>. 

Svriss Republic founded 1308 

Knights of St. John conqncr 

Rhodes 1310 

The Knights Templars sup- 
pressed (Franco), 1312 


A n. 

Battle of Morgarten (Switzer- 


land), 1316 

Death of Danto (Italy), 1321 

Conncil of Ten at Venice, 1325 
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CHAPTER Tn, 


EDWABD III, — ^^VINDSOK. 

Born 1312 A.D.— Began to reign 1327 A.B.— Died 1377 A.B, 


Invasion of the Scots. 
Failof Mortxmer(1330A.D ) 
Scottish "War (1333 a,d ) 
IVar vrith France 
Battle of Cre^y (1346 x d ) 


Nevil’s Cross. 

Siege of Calais (1347 An). 
The Plagne 

Battleof Polctiers 1356 A.D 
Captive Kings 


Death of the Black IMnce 
and the King 
Character 

Constitutional Changes 
Notes 


The young Edward and the council of regency were hut the in- 
struments of Isabella and Mortimer, who held all power. 

A Scottish, army invaded the northern counties. It was difS- 
cult to follow their rapid movements, for they were all cavalry, 
carrying no food except a hag of oatmeal at every saddle-how. 
Edward offered knighthood, with £100 a year for life, to him 
who should discover their route. Thomas Rokeby wou the prize, 
and led the English King to the 'Wear, on the opposite bank of 
which lay the foe. But no battle followed. In the dead of the 
fifth night the Scots retreated towards the Border, and a peace 
was soon made, in which Edward, hy the advice of Mortimer, 
acknowledged Scotland to'be a distinct and independent kingdom. 
The treaty was cemented hy the marriage of Jane, the King’s 
sister, to the Scottish Prince, Da^dd. 

The odium of this peace ; the execution of the Earl of Kent, 
uncle of the King ; and the growing manhood of Edward, now 
eighteen, overthrew the power of Isabella and her favourite. He 
was seized in Nottingham Castle, and hanged upon the elms of 
Tyburn : she dragged out the remaining twenty-seven 'years of 
her life in her mansion of Risings, where the King paid her a 
formal visit once a year. 

The great Bruce was dead, and his son David was yet a child. 
Edward Baliol, making a hold push for the throne, which his 
craven-spiiited father had held as a vassal of England, laid siege 
to Berwick. The Regent moved to save a fortress so 
Jnly 19, important, and was met at Halidon-Mll by the English 
1333 King, who supported Baliol. There was fought a battle 
A.D. so disastrous to the Scots, that Baliol gained the crown, 
and the eastern , lowland counties south of the Forth 
were for a time under the sway of Edward. 

To unite in his person the crowns of France nndj of England 
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was the great aim' of Edward’s policy. The three sons of 
Philip IV . had died heirless ; and Edward of England and Philip 
of Valois were rivals lor the vacant throne. Edward’s mother 
was a daughter of Philip IV.: Philip was the nephew of that 
monarch. The Salic law, which enacted that no female could 
inherit the French throne, stood in Edwaid’s way, and Philip 
was elected. 

The English King seized all the wool and tin in his kingdom, 
pawned his crown and his jewels, quartered on his royal 
shield the golden lilies of France, and sailed to the Con- 1338 
tinent to assert his rights on the battle-field. Two a.d, 
campaigns were indecisive. A naval victory at Sluys, 
on the Flemish coast, was gained by the English; but 1340 
they were beaten hack from the walls of Tournay, and a a.d. 
truce for a year was made. Again the war was i enewed ; 
again it failed. But in the seventh year an English army entered 
Guienne. Edward landed in Normandy with another, and bent 
his march towards Calais. He passed the Seine and the Somme 
in the face of French soldiers ; and the way to Calais was opened 
by the victory of Crecy. 

I The morning of the battle broke with storm and rain, lightning 
I and thunder, — a fitting prelude for a day of blood. It 
; was not until five in the afternoon that the cavalry of Aug. 26, 
France under Count Alenpon, with a band of Genoese 1346 
cross-bow men, advanced to attack the English lines. a.d. 
i They were met by clouds of cloth-yard shafts from bows 
j of English yew, and their ranks wavered. Still the shower 
1 poured on ; horses and men rolled on the earth, and the cavalry 
retired in confusion. The mcn-at-arais now engaged; the second 
lines advanced, — France and England were locked in a deadly 
' struggle. Edward, who watched the fight from a wind-mill, felt 
so sure of victory that he refused to send aid to the Prince of 
|Wales, a lad of fifteen, who was sorely pressed in the front of the 
I battle. “ No ! " said he ; “ let the boy_^win his spurs : his shall 
; he the glory of the day.” In vain the French King tried to 
I pierce the phalanx of archers who stood between him and his 
I routed horsemen ; his bravest knights fell fast aroimd him ; the 
^ horse he rode was killed ; — there was no hope but in flight. 
Eleven princes, twelve hundred knights, and thirty thousand 
common soldiers are said to have fallen in the battle and the - 
carnage, of the next day. John, the blind King of Bohemia, was 
among the slain. He was led into the battle^ by four attendant 
knights, whose bridles were interlaced with his. His crest and 
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motto — three ostrich feathers with the words Tcli dim, “I ser^'e” 
— have ever since been borne by the Prince of "Wales. We arc 
told that cannon of a rude sort were fiist used at Crepy. 

In the same year, hut two months later, was fought the battle 
of Nevil’s Cross. David of Scotland, having regained 
Oct. 17. his throne, invaded England as the ally of France ; hut 
he was defeated and made prisoner by Philippa of Hai- 
nault, a Queen worthy of her warlike husband. 

The conqueror at Crepy at once invested Calais. • He rai.sed 
no mounds, directed no engines against the walls, hut for almost 
twelve months he ground the garrison -with the slow torture of 
. ^ famine, and thus forced them to open their gates. 

^ He placed a colony of his otvn subjects in the town, 

which, for more than two centuries afterwaids,, was a 
flourishing mart for the exports of England. 

But the strife of men was now hushed before the breath of 
the Destroying Angel ; for a terrible sickness called the Black 
Plague, which had swept over Asia and the south of Europe, 
broke out in France and England. The London church-yards 
were soon filled; throughout the country the dead cattle lay 
rotting and poisoning the air ; labour and trade stood still ; the 
lower classes fell by hundreds in the day ; the rich shut them- 
selves in their solitary castles; — ^wailing and desolation filled 
every city. Many evils followed the pestilence. Nearly all the 
artisans and labourers had perished, for plague is always heaviest 
on the poor : those who had escaped left the cormtry. The crops 
were often allowed to moulder away for want of money to pay 
the exorbitant wages of the harve.stmen, and the price of food 
rose fourfold. A popular superstition ascribed this disaster to 
the long toe-points and curled beards of the men, and to the 
masculine dress assumed by the belles of the day ; and laws to 
curb extravagance in diess were enacted. A set of enthusiasts, 
too, called Flagellants, came from Hungary, and passed through 
the country, lashing themselves till the blood ran down their 
shoulders, that the plague might be stayed. There can be no 
doubt that the plagues, which from time to time visited England, 
were rendered more virulent and lasting by the want of cleanli- 
ness in the housc.s, the streets, and the persons of the people. 
Good ventilation, proper sewerage, wholesome food, and the 
abundant use of water have banished from our shores the terrible 
plague, which still lurks in. some close and filthy cities of the 
East, and have much lessened the violence of those epidemic 
diseases with which God is pleased still to smite the nation. ' 
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Philip of Prance had died, and his son John ruled. The war 
was renewed in 1855, chiefly under the conduct of the Piince 
of "Wales, called the Black Prince from the colour of his armour. 
The first campaign was occupied in wasting the provinces round 
Bordeaux ; the second was signalized hy the battle of Poictiers. 
The prince had pierced too far into the' centre of Prance, 
and on his return found an army, seven times as large Sepf. 19, 
as his own, between him and Bordeaux. .A brave fight 1356 
was his only resource. Portunately for him the battle- a.d. 
ground was among -vnneyards, w'hich impeded the Prench 
cavalry. As at Crejy, the English archers won the day. Pro- 
tected hy the hedges, they poured upon the Prench ranks shafts 
which no armour could resist. The first and second divisions of 
the Prench fell hack ; the Enng on foot led on the third, hut 
was heaten to the ground and made prisoner with his young 
sdn. Pather and son were led to England hy the triumphant 
Edward. 

There were thus two royal captives in England ; — ^David of 
Scotland, ransomed in 1357, the eleventh year of his im- 
prisonment ; and John of France. The latter was freed 1360 
by the Treaty of Bretigny, called “ The great peace,” a.d. 
by which Edward renounced all claim to the Prench 
crown, retaining, instead of his ancestral dominions, Poitou, 
Guienne, and the town of Calais. Three millions of golden 
cro\vns were to he paid as the ransom of John ; hut, failing to 
raise this sum, he returned to his captivity, and died at the 
Savoy, a palace on the Strand, then a fashionable country suburb 
of London. 

The Black Prince ruled in Guienne, hut an expedition into 
Spain, in support of Pedro the Cruel, loaded him with debt and 
shattered his health. Meeting Du Guesclin, the greatest soldier 
of Prance, in battle at Navaixetta near the Ebro (1367 a.d.), 
he won a glorious hut thankless victory. He was soon obliged 
to visit England, where he wasted and died. He had married 
his cousin, Joan of Kent, and left a son named Richard. 

From the time that the Black Prince left the Prench shores, 
the English cause grew weak. One hy one the provinces won at 
Cre^y and Poictiers fell from the now enfeebled grasp of Edward, 
until, of his once mighty Prench possessions, Calais, Bordeaux, 
and Bayonne alone were his. His latter days were sad. The 
murmurs of an unruly P.arliament and the death of his son 
weighed' heavily on his soul : his once proud mind was degraded 
beneath the rule of Alice Perrers, a woman of wit and beauty, 
(2681 7 
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but of bail reputation. The tree still stood, but its blossoms 
and its leave.s had fallen. He died, a jmar after his son, at 
Shene near Hichinond, and was buried in Westminster Abbey. 
His family was large, but only four .of his children surHved 
him. Tire Black Piince, Lionel of Clarence, John of Lancaster 
— ^born at Ghent, and hence called, after an old form of the 
woi'd, “John of Gaunt” — and Edmund of Yoik were his most 
distingmsbed sons. 

The character of Edward III. was good. He was bi'ave, wise, 
and merciful ; and we can pardon him if his ambition to wear the 
French crown carried him too far. Under his rule the hatred, 
which had long severed Saxon, Norman, and Briton, began to , 
disappear; and from the blended races rose the true British 
nation. Norman Imight, Saxon bowman, and Welsh lancer 
fought side by side at Creey and Poictiers, where a common 
danger and a common glory united them. Then, too, the use of 
Norman-French in the courts of law, in the schools, and in the 
proceedings of Parliament, began to die out, and the simple 
manly English tongue to take its place. 

In this reign the Lords and the Commons were distinctly de- 
fined, and began to sit in' separate chambers. The Commons 
occupied St. Stephen’s Chapel, were presided over by a Speaker, 
and held the power of granting supplies ; in return for which 
they gained from the King many beneficial laws. The Statute 
of Treasons (1351) was the chief enactment of the reign. A 
check was given to the great evil of Purveyance, by which the 
King’s ofiicers seized corn, cattle, forage, horses, carriages, and all 
necessaries for himself and Ids train, as he jom neyed. Edward IH. 
extended this system to the seizure of the lower orders for sol- 
diers and sailors, and of merchant vessels for use in war. This 
was the origin of the press-gang of later days. 

The abolition oi first-fruits, a tax by which the Popes received 
the first year’s income from all clergy obtaining new appoint- 
ments, took place in this reign : and to this period are ascribed 
the institution of the Order of the G.arter, and the revival in , 
England of the title “ Duke,” the Black -Prince being st3’led 
Dulce of Cornwall. The invention of gunpowder, ascribed to 
Schwartz a monk of Cologne, and the use of fire-arms and 
cannon, produced a great change in the art of war. 

In the hater years of Edward, William of Wykeham, Bishop 
of W inchester, but celebrated in another sphere ns the architect 
of Windsor Castle, held the Great Seal as Lord Chancellor for 
four years (1367-71). 
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CONTEMPORARY SOVEREIGNS 


BCXSTIAND. 


A. AT. 

ROBERT I., 'began to reign 130G 

DAVXD n., 1329 

ROBERT n., 1371 

FUANOE. 

CHARLES rv., 1322 

PHILIP VI., 1328 

JOHN n., 1350 

CHARLES V., 13G4 

OASTILE. 

ALPHONSOXI, 1312 

PEDRO (the Cruel), 1350 


A D 

PffiNRT n began to reign 1368 

EMI’EnORS. 

LOUIS rv., 1314 

CHARLES IV 1347 

ropi.g. 

JOHN XXn., 1310 

BENEDICT Xn., 1334 

CLEMENT VI., 1342 

INNOCENT VI., 1352 

URBAN V., 1362 

GREGORY XI., 1370 


CONTEJIPORARY FOREIGN E'VENTS 


A.D. 

Reign of Caslmir tho Great (Pol- 
and), 1333-70 

Rienzi Tribnne at Rome, 1347 

The Eight Cantons of Switzerland 

united 1362 

Pauero beheaded (Venice), 1355 


A.D. 

The Golden Bull instituted (Ger- 
many), 1366 

Turks take a castle in Europe— 

their first footing, 1356 

Battle of Navarretta (Spain), ., ..1367 
Eolurn of tho Popes to Rome, ..1377 
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CHAPTER YIII 


RICHARD II. — ^BORDEAUX. 

Bom 1367 A.D.— Began to reign 1377 A.D.— Dethroned 1309 A.D. 


Hichard Crowned 
Tiler’s Kebellion (1381 A. D ) 
Scottish "War. 


The TVonderful Parliament 
(1388 ad) 

The Rise of Lollardism 


Fall and of Richard. 
Character. 

Notes 


Riohabd, son of the Black Prince, was crowned in his eleventh 
year. In honour of the event, London was gay wjth banners 
and arches ; the merchants of Cheapside erected in the market- 
place a fountain running wine. During the King's minority 
the power was vested in twelve councillors, his uncled being ex- 
cluded. 

The first memorable event of the reign was a rising, excited 
by a poll-tax of one shilling on every person above fifteen. It 
burst forth in Essex and Kent; hut spread westward to Win- 
cliester, and norfliward to Bcardioiou^. TThe leaders were'?! at 
Tiler, and Jack Straw, a priest. In this insurrection ^e discover 
traces of the old hostility of the two races, — the Saxons and the 
Noimans, — though the old English cry, “ Down with the Nor- 
mans ! ” no longer resounds in history. Instead of it, the enmity 
of the two races appears in the form of a struggle between the 
rich and the poor, — the motto of the English peasants being 


” ■\Micn Adam delved and Eve span, ‘ 

■\^Tio was then a gentleman V* 

Swarming in vast numbers to London, they sacked the private 
dwellings, burned the prisons, and slew many of the honest 
Blemish clothiers. Bichaid met them at hlile-end, s-od granted 
their demands, which were, — 1. That slavery should be abolished; 

2. That the rent of good land should he fourpence an acre; 

3. That all should have liberty to buy and sell in fairs or markets; 

4. Tliat all past offences should he pardoned. The charter was 
no sooner sealed than the riots began again, and severe] murders 
were committed. Next day the King held a conferenoc in Smith- 
field with Tiler, who was followed by 20,000 men. The rebel^ 
leader, happening to lay his hand on his dagger, svas cut down 
from his horse by Walworth, the Lord Mayor, and as he lay on 
the ground nas killed by one of the King’s esquires- Richard, 
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regardless of the frowns and bended bows of the rebels, galloped 
up to them, crying, “ Tiler was a traitor : I myself will be your 
leader ! ” This boldness had a great effect on the crowd : their 
numbers melted away, and the rebellion was over. But the 
promise of pardon was recalled, and fifteen hundred perished on 
the gibbet. 

■ France and Scotland in alliance attempted an invasion of 
England, but met with little success. Bichard, in i eturn, 
penetrated the latter kingdom as .far as Aberdeen, re- 1385 
ducing to asbes Edinburgh, Dunfermline, Perth, and a.d. 
Dundee. But in 1388 the battle of Otterbourne, be- 
tween the Douglases and the Percys, ended in the defeat of the 
English. This battle, better known as Chevy Chase, is celebrated 
in old English ballads. 

Richard, jmung and inexperienced, tiustcd much to favourite 
ministers. But the jealousy of his uncles often interfered with 
the government ; and ultimately one of them, the Duke 
of Gloucester, was elected head of the council. The 1388 
Parliament, called both “ Wonderful ” and “ Mevci- a.d. 
less,’’ put two of the favourites to death, and confis- 
cated the property of the rest. Richard, w’atching his oppor- 
tunity, at twenty-two shook himself free from the trammels of 
guardianship, and for some j'cars ruled with justice and' mercy ; 
but he had not the iron will necessary to cope with the fierce 
and turbulent spirits that surrounded his throne. 

The death of Anne of Bohemia in 1394 led to the King’s 
second mairiage with Isabella of France, then only eight years 
old. But an event much more important was the rise of the 
Lollards. They were the followers of John Wycliffe, who in 
the latter years of Eilward III. began to attack the Mendicant 
Friars. When he was brought before the clergy at St. Pauls in 
1377, John of Gaunt, an uncle of the King, stood besrde and 
defended him. Expelled from his professorship at Oxford, ho 
retired to Lutterworth in Leicestershire, where he translated 
the Bible into English, and by his works sow'ed the first seeds 
of the Reformation in this land. He died in 1384. His dis- 


ciples (who took their name of Lollards from the old German 
Mhn, to sing) presented a Itemonstrance to the House of Gonr ::— 2 
mens in 1395. — 

The removal of Gloucester, who was murdered mysteific^y 
in the prison of Calais; the repeal of all Acts passedfby^he 
‘‘Wonderful Parliament;” and the grant of a life-tax pifiwool 
made Richard in his last year an absolute King. • 
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But his fall was -at hand. A quarrel arising between the 
Duke of Norfolk and the Dulce of Heieford, son of John of 
Gaunt, the King banished both — Norfolk for life, Heieford for 
ten years. Noifolk never returned, but Hereford came, as ho 
said, to demand the estates of his dead fdther,‘wliich Richard had 
seized. He landed at Ravenspur in Yoikshire with only twenty 
followers ; but, when he reached London, 60,000 men marched 
under his banner. Richard, who was in Ireland, was delayed 
for three weeks by bad weat^r; and, when he airived at Milford 
Haven, he found that the crown had fallen fiom his head. At 
Mint he became the prisoner of Hereford, and was led 
Sept. 30, with mock respect to London. The two Houses met in 
1399 IVestminster Hall, where stood the empty throne covered 
A.n. ^vith cloth of gold. Solemnly Richard was deposed, and 
the same shouts which greeted his downfall hailed Here- 
ford as King Henry IV. of England. Before the second month 
of 1400 closed, the dethroned King had died in the dungeons of 
Pontefract, either by starvation or by the axe of an assassin.- A 
legend of Scottish history says that Richard fled to Scotland, 
lived long on the loyal bounty, and died at Stirling. He left 
no heir. 

■ The second Richard and the second Edward were much alike 
in their character, their policy, and their mysterious fate. 
Richard's ruling passion was the love of display. His dress was 
stiff with gold and gems; his attendants numbered ten thousand. 
His last two years betrayed a spirit of reckless revenge and a 
thirst for absolute power, which cost him his life. He was 
handsome, but feminine. His manner was abrupt ; his speech 
impeded. 

In this jeign the Order of tlie ]^th was instituted; and 
Windsor Castle was completed, the yfoikmen bmng obliged, by 
the odious system of purveyance/ to, give th^ir services for 
nothing. Peers were now first jrfeated '.by letteis'^at^nt; and, 
for the first time,' at the King^ s coronation p knight'cast down 
his glove, daring any one to dispute the monarch's claiii. This 
cliivalrous ceremony, which tlien had meaniiig, still lingers, and 
is duly performed by the royAl cliampion. ^ 

A remarkable statute of thi^rcign was the law of Prsemunire, 
passed in 1392 ; it forbade the purchase at Rome or elsewhere of 
excommunications, bulls, or other instruments, under penalty of 
forfeiture of property and loss of the King’s protection. 
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coxTKMroH vnv sovKur.ioxs 


rCOTLA!.P. ^ p 

ROBERT U Began to reign 1371 


ROBERT m 1330 

rilANOK. 

CHARLES V., 13C-1 

CHARLES VI., 1380 

CASTILr. 

HENRY n irG3 

JOHN I U'.O 


A D 

HENRY in.,... .began to reign 1300 
j.Mrrr.oiiF. 


CHARLES IV 1347 

WENCESLAS 1373 

rorrs. 

GREGORY XI., 1370 

URBAN VI., 1378 

BONIFACE IX., 1389 


CONTK.Ml’OILtlSY rOIlKIGN lA’KNTS 


A I> 

Ginoesc defeated at Cliioggia by 

the Venetians 1378 

Battle of Scmpach (Switrer- 
iaud), 1380 


A.D. 

B.atUe of NicopoUs (Tnrks de- 
feated Hungarians), 1390 

Union of Calmar (Sweden) 1397 

Timur the Tartar sacks Delhi,... 1398 
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CHAPTER IX. 

SCOTLAND AND IRELAND DURING THE FIRST SEVEN 
PLANTAGENET REIGNS. 

From 1153 A.D. to 1370 A.D — 217 Tears. — 8 Scottish Sovereigns. 


A.D 

MALCOLM IV. (grandson of David I.), hegan to reign 1163 

WILLIAM I. (hrother), 1165 

• ALEXANDER H. (son), ... 1214 

ALEXANDER m. (son), 1249 

MARGARET (grand-danghter), 1286 

JOHN BALIOL (descendant of David I.), i 1292 

SIR WILLIAM WALLACE (Guardian), 1297 

ROBERT BRUCE (descendant of David I.), 1306 

DAVID n. (son), 1329-1371 

Cession of Northern William W.allacc Nevil’s Cross 

Counties. His Betrayal and Confusion in Ireland 

William the lion Death Edward Bruce 

Disputed Succession Bannockburn The Anglo-Irish 


MALCOLM IV., grandson of David I., succeeded. His fntlier 
was that Prince Henry who so narrowly escaped from the field 
of Northallerton. This King was called “the Maiden,” either 
from his girlish features or his timid nature. Influenced by 
Henry TI., he jdelded to England all right over Northumberland 
and Cumberland. Chief of Malcolm’s achievements was the sub- 
jugation of Galloway. The lord of that wild region was the 
leader of a treacherous band, who surrounded Perth with the 
object of seizing the young King. The prompt action of Mal- 
colm foiled their plot ; and as a reprisal he penetrated and sub- 
dued Gallon ay. He died at Jedburgh in 1165 a.d. 

William I., Malcolm’s brother, then ascended the throne. He 
received the name of Lion, perhaps because he was the first 
to exchange the dragon on the royal shield of Scotland for a 
lion rampant. While attempting to recover the lost territories 
of Northumberland and Cumberland, he was made prisoner at 
Alnwick by English knights, who, riding forward through a 
mist, surprised the royal party tilting in a meadow (1174 a.d.) 
Dome through England with his feet tied under the belly 
of his horse, he was carried over to the Castle of Ealaise in France. 
After an imprisonment of six months he obtained his freedom by 
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talcing an oath of allogianco to Henry II., and agreeing to' hold 
Scotland as a tief of the English crown. This claim to the 
lordship of Scotland was sold for 10,000 merles by Iliehard 
CoGur do Lion. 

William the Lion had a quarrel Avith the Pope regarding the 
see of St. Andrews. The clergy nominated John Scott to the 
vacancy : the King desired to confer it on his chaplain Hugh. 
Supporting the former, the Pope laid Scotland under an Inter- 
dict; hut his successor wisely arranged the affair amicably by 
yielding to William. 

This monarch died in 1214, having reigned forty-nine years. 
His Avas the longest reign in Scottish history. 

Alexander II., son of William, aa’os the next King. Ho Avas 
chiefly occupied in quelling insurrections among the Hanes of 
Caithness, the Highland Celts, and the Avild Scots of G-alloAvay. 
His reign seems to have been one of those periods of steady 
advancement and prosperity, that haA'c little or no history. He 
countenanced the English Barons, Avho AATung Magna Charta 
from .John at Bunnymead. 

Alexander HI. (Tamer of the Ravens) succeeded his father. 
Ho Avas then a child of eight ; and at the tender ago of ten aaus 
married at York to Margaret, daughter of Henry III. of England. 
His minority Avas troubled Avith the broils of factions contending 
for the custody of his person. The leading event of his reign 
Avas his successful resistance of a great Norwegian invasion. The 
Norsemen of ,tho Hebrides AA'crc so formidable that Alexander 
sent a fleet and an army to subdue them; but they sought 
the aid of Haco, King of Norway, Avho entered the Pirth 1263 
of Clyde Avith IGO ships. A storm drove many of these a.d. 
ashore ; and, Avhen the Norsemen landed to rescue the 
A’cssels, Alexander assailed them at Largs, and after a day of 
storm and battle drove the im’aders to their ships. Haco reached 
the Orkneys only to die of grief. By this victory the Western 
Isles Avere united to the Scottish crown ; but Orkney and Shet- 
land still remained under the sAvay of the Norwegian sceptre. 
Some time later, Margaret, daughter of Alexander, Avas married 
to Eric, King of NorAvay. 

Alexander, III. was the Alfred of Scotland. By limiting the 
number of their retainers, he repressed the power of his nobles ; 
and, to secure the pure administration of justice, ho divided his 
kingdom, in to four districts, through Avhich ho passed every year. 
Ship-building and the exportation of salt-fish were among the 
chief sources of commercial Avealth. In the prime of life, Avhile 
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riding along the shore on a dark night, he fell over a rock neat 
Kinghorn, and rvas taken up dead. This happened in 1286. 

The succession now rested in Margaret— daughter of Eric, 
King of Norway, and the Scottish Princess, Margaret. Edward L, 
who had lately revived the claim of his ancestor Henry H. to the 
lordship of Scotland, proposed a marriage between his son, after- 
wards Edward II., and the Maid of Norway, as young JIargaiet 
was called ; hut in 1290, aged only eight, this princess died at 
Oricney on her way to Scotland. 

Contest. — Then began that struggle for the crorvn, which laid 
Scotland for man}’ years under the English yoke. Bohert Bruce 
and John Baliol were the rivals, both tracing descent from 
David I. Bruce was the son of Isabella, second daughter of 
David, Earl of Huntingdon, brother to William the Lion, Baliol 
was grandson of Margaret, eldest daughter of the same hohle. 
(See Genealogical Trees on page 112.) 

Edward I., meeting the Scottish lords at Berwick, decided in 
favour of John Baliol, who was placed on the throne as a vassal 
of England. But so many indignities .were heaped on the vassal 
King by his Lord Paramount, that the timid man, called to 
Westminster to answer in person every petty complaint that 
leached Edward from Scotland, was at last goaded to revolt. 

Edward wished for nothing more. After filling Berwick with 
slaughter, he defeated the Scottish army at Dunbar, where, 
owing to a mistake — repeated at a subsequent battle^r-they 
abandoned their position on the hills. All the great castles then 
jnelded ; and in the churchyard of Strath-kathro near Montrose 
the crown and the sceptre were plucked from the brorv and hand 
of degraded Baliol, who was sent to a cell in the Tower of Lon- 
don (1296 A.D.) 

The Earl of Surrey was appointed Guardian ; Hugh do 
Cressingham, Treasurer; and William Ormesby, Justiciary of 
the kingless land. And, in order to humble the national spirit, 
Edward destroyed historical documents, hoarded in the chai tor- 
chests of the monasteries, and carried to London that rough red 
block of stone, called Lia Tail, on which the Scottish Kings had 
been wont to sit during their coronation at Scone. 

But a deliverer was at hand. For eight years (1,297 to 1305) 
William Wallace nobly maintained the cause of Scotland. He 
was the second son of Sir Malcolm Wallace of Ellerslio near 
Paisley. While ho was risiting his wife at Lanark, an English- 
man began to jeer at Wallace for wearing a handsome green 
dress ; and, when a mob had gathered, one of the band strude the 
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slicalli of the hovo’a sword. lie killed the Southron; nnd was forced 
to flee into the woods. The English murdered lii.s wife ; nnd that 
night he hurst into the govcuioi's house, nnd cleft his head in 
two. A hand of his countiynieii gafheied round him, nnd he 
hegan, with great success, to storm the castles held hy English 
garrisons. Snirej' and Cressingham moved with ii Inige loico 
to crush the dating Scot when ho was hesieging Eundcc. 
"Wallace took ])Ost near Stirling, wheio a natrow wooden bridge 
spanned the Eorth. Ilis troops lined tho north hank of the 
river ; hut tho rising grounds concealed their full numher. 
Wicn Suirey saw tho hiidgo, he halted ; hut at length, overcome 
hy the jeers of Wallace and tho icpioaches of Cic.ssinghain, he 
gave tho order to Cl OSS. When half the English nimy 
had crossed the hridge, Wallace chargcil then scattered 1297 
ranks, and a complete victoiy rewaulcd his gcncinlship. a.d. 
In a few weeks not a Scottish fortress was in tho hands 
of the English, nnd a Scottish aimy ravaged tho counties north 
of tho Ilumhor nithout hindrance. Wallace was then elected 
Govenior of Scotland. 

Edwaul, hurrying from rianders, iniscd a force exceeding 
80,000 men, nnd mniched to Scotland. lie found the southern 
counties all laid waste, nnd was about to lend his starving forces 
hack over the Eordor, when, hy the treachery of two Scottish 
lords, ho heard that Wallace lay in Enlkiik Wood. In spite of 
two hroken lihs, c.iuscd hy a kick from his horse ns he slept on 
Linlithgow Jloor, Edward headed his tioops in person. 

The Scottish horse descited tho standard of Wallace; 1298 
hut his ciiclcs of spearmen stood film, until the English a.d. 
arrows so broke their strength that they were forced to 
yield to tho shock of tho mailed knights. For some years longer 
Wallace held out among tho mountains of his native land ; hut 
in 1305, basely hctr.aycd near Glasgow hy a false friend, Sir 
John Mcntcith. he was sent in irons to London, whcic he was 
hanged, beheaded, and quartcicd. 

And now arose tho second bright star in Scotland's history. 
Robert Bruce, Earl of Cariick, and giandson of that Bruce who 
had contended with Baliol, claimed the crown. His rival was 
tho Bed Comyn of Badonocli, who, however, made a secret agree- 
ment to take Bruce's lands, and assist him to sccuie the crown. 
This compact Comyn tieacherously made known to Edward, who 
resolved to seize Bruce; hut the Earl escaped from London. 
Meeting tho Red Comyn in tho Greyfriars' Church at Dumfries, 
Bruce taxed him with his treachery, and upon his denial struck 
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him do\vn on the altar-steps wth a dagger wound. Sir Roger 
Kirkpatrick, crying, “ I inak siccar ” (“ I will make sure ”), ran 
in, and killed the wounded knight. This crime injured the 
cause of Riuce; hut after, some time he was crowned at Scone 
(1306). A defeat at Methven, inflicted hy Pembroke, obliged 
Bruce to spend the winter of l306 in Rathlin, an island off the 
Irish coast. But, next year, the Scottish King was victorious 
at Loudon Hill. The death of Edward I. saved Scotland’s free- 
dom. The war lingered for seven years, Bruce still holding the 
crown, and expelling the English garrisons, until Stirling Castle 
alone remained in possession of the Southron. And this stood 
in great peril of surrender. 

Such a crisis stung Edward H. into action. With 100,000 
men he crossed the Border. Bruce could muster scarcely 40,000 
troops. The armies met at Bannockburn near Stirling. On 
the evening before the great day, Bruce, mounted on a small 
pony, and armed only with a battle-axe, slew an English knight, 
Henry de Bohun, who attacked him in front of the lines. 
Jane 24, Before the battle began, the Scots knelt to pray. On 
1314 thimdered the English cavalry, sure of victory ; but they 

A.n. soon retreated in wild dismay, for the. ground was full of 
pits, armed rvith sharp stakes and covered with hurdle.s. 
Tlien poured in a close and deadly flight of arrows from 50,000 
English bows. No instant was to bo lost, for the Scots were 
falling fast. Bruce, with his light cavalry, drove the archers 
back; and, with a rapid charge of the men of Argyll and the 
Isles, shook the English ranks. Just then, a body of 20,000 
men rushed down from the hill close by. To the fearful eyes of 
the English, this was a new Scottish army ; but it was only a 
band of camp-followers, eager to seize the plunder of the van- 
quished host. The English broke into headlong rout, and the 
Auctory of Bruce was decisive. On that day Bannockburn 
became one of Scotland's proudest names. 

Edward in 1319 made a vain attempt to retake Berwick, 
which had been captured by Bruce. We find the independence 
of Scotland and the rights of her King acknowledged by an 
English Parliament, held at York in 1328. One year later, 
King Robert Bruce died, leaving a solemn charge with Lord 
Douglas to bury his heart in Jerusalem. Douglas, faithful to 
his promise, sailed for the Holy Land; but on the "Spanish 
plains near Gibraltar he died in battle -ivith the Moors. When 
he saw that death was certain, he flung the silver casket, iirclos- 
ing the heart of Bruce, far into the Moorish ranks and cried, 
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“ Forward,' gallant heart, as thou wert wont ; Douglas will follow 
thee or die ! " Ho wUs found dead, with the casket clasped to 
his hreast. Tlio heart of Drucc was carried hack to Scotland, 
and buried in Melrose Abbey. 

David II. was only six years old when his father died. His 
minority was spent chiefly in Franco. Randolph and Murray 
held the regency in succession. The leading event of the minority 
was an attempt of the English King, Edward III, to scat Edwaid 
Baliol on the Scottish throne. Landing at Burntisland with a 
force, Baliol marched into the countr)', and defeated the Scots at 
Dupplin Moor by the Earn. This victory gave him the crown 
(1332 A.D.), for which he did homage to the English monarch, 
jielding up to him the Border counties. Having soon flung 
aside this usurper, the Scots met the English at Halidon Hill 
beside Bcrtvick; but, rashlj’ attacking a foice strongly posted on 
a hill, they were signally defeated (1333 a.d.) 

IVlicn Edward III. was engaged in his French war, David led 
an army into England. But Queen Philippa, marching north- 
ward, met him at Ncvil’s Cross (1346 a.d.), where he was not 
only beaten but made prisoner. He obtained his freedom after a 
captivity of eleven years, by i)romising a ransom of enormous 
amount. To escape payment of this, he attempted to make the 
English King his heir; but the spirit of the Scottish people would 
not permit the degrading compact. During David’s reign the 
Black Death ravaged Scotland. 

This unworthy son of a great sire died at Edinburgh in 1371. 
Ic.aving no child, — a circumstance which opened the way for the 
succession of the Stuart line. 


mSH HISTORY FROM 106G A.D. TO 1400 A.D. 

Civil Wars.— IVhcn Brian fell, Malachy, whom indeed that 
great scourge of the Danes had deprived of a throne, was 
restored to the royal seat. His death plunged the island into 
civil war, which did not slacken until Turlogh, a contemporary 
of William the Conqueror, secured the crovvn. A synod of the 
clergy, assembled at Kells in 1152 by the Papal Legate, acknoA\- 
Icdgcd the supremacy of the see of Rome. 

Maemorrogh. — Pope Adrian IV., an Englishman, who had 
won the tiara through the influence of Henry II., granted to the 
English monarch a Bull, pennitting him to take possc.ssion of 
Ireland, which, as a Cliristianizcd island, was regarded ns the pro- 
perty of the pontiff. Accordingly when Derniot liincmorrogli. 
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the deposed King of Leinster, entered the palace at Aquitaine in 
Prance, Henry readily gave him leave to seek aid from the subjects 
of England. Dermot, who had been expelled by Roderic O'Connor 
because he had carried off the wife of O’Eouike, lord of Breffni, 
secured the assistance of Richard le Clnie, Eail of Pembroke, sur- 
named Strongbow, having promised that the English Earl should 
become his successor if Leinster was recovered. 

Fitzstephen was the first to invade Ireland. lYith 40 Imights, 
60 mailed soldiers, and 300 archers, he landed in the estuary of 
the Bannow. Wexford submitted. He defeated the 
Hay Prince of Ossory ; and Roderic O’Connor was advancing 
1169 with an army, when, upon the mediation of the cleigy, 
A.D. Dermot was restored to his throne, upon condition that 
the invaders should be sent home. 

But Fitzgerald then crossed the sea with knights and archers; 
and soon after him came Strongbow, who had received a vague 
consent from Henry. Leaving Milford Haven with 1200 men, 
the Earl landed near Wateiford, which he reduced (Sept. 1170). 
His marriage with Eva, Dermo't’s daughter, soon followed. But 
Strongbow was besieged in Dublin by a gi eat host of Irish, aided 
by a Norse fleet from the Isle of Man. From this peril a brilliant 
sally saved him. So sudden was the attack on the Ii ish camp 
that Roderic, the besieging King, had scaicely time to escape 
from the bath in which he was surprised. Henry II. then crossed 
the sea to -dwell for a winter (1171-2) in a wiclccr palace at 
Dublin, where he received homage from every quarter of the 
island except the north. 

J ohn, afterwards King of England, was sent over at the age of 
twelve to rule Ireland ; but the insolence of his attendants, who 
mocked the Irish chieftains, and plucked their beards, when they 
came to pay homage, kindled a war. Under De Courcy, a later 
nrler, Ulster was assailed, but Avith slight success. 

Ireland, troubled by the feuds of De Lacy and Dc Courcy, 
Avas visited by King J ohn in person ; English larv Avas established 
Avithin the Pah — that is, the portions (one-third of the country, 
or the maritime parts of the cast- and south) acknoAA-ledging 
English authority. The Castle of Dublin Avas founded in this 
reign. 

Henry HI. attempted to establish Magna Charta in Ireland. 
During his reign the country, noAv reduced to a miserable con- 
dition, Avas convulsed by a struggle against the English, in Avhich 
O’Neill of Tyrone aided the Prince of Connaught to maintain his 
independence. The Avretchedness of the land was 'increased by 
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tlic strife of rival barons in the reign of ]5d\vaul I., when the 
Do Dnrghs and the Fitzgeralds contended fiercely within the 
Palo. Tlie Irish were forced to pay heavily in money for the 
protection of tho Euglisli law.s: e.vcopt by gold and silver 
tlierc'was noway of nvciting tho iion gauntlet of the English 
barons, who displayed a biutal tyranny towards the natives, and 
a savage jealousy of each other. 

Encouraged by liis celcbiated brother Eobert, who desired to 
..sever Ireland from England, Edward Bruce invaded Ulster in 
1315 at the he.ad of GOUO men. The Iiish fiocked to his banner. 
At Coleraine ho defeated Do Burgh, Earl of Ulster ; and, pene- 
tiating into Meath, won a second battle at Kells over Butler, 
the liord-Jnsticc. Eobert Bruce came to his aid, but theic was 
not enough of food for both. The English barons, now begin- 
ning to stir, made their fust move into Connaught, of which 
Feidlinr the King suppoitcd Biuce. Fcidlim’s defeat and death 
lit Athenree destroj’cd all liopc of a icstored Irish monarchy. 
Turning aside from Dublin, cfwing to the bold front presented by 
its citizens, Edward Bruce ravaged JIunstcr, but was forced by 
want of food and the approach of an ainiy to make for Ulster 
again. But at Fagher near Dundalk an English army under 
Sir John Bcrmingham came up with him. Edward rashly gave 
battle with tired and hungry soldiers ; and after a scene of 
caniagc was found dead under the body of an English knight. 
King Eobert Biucc, rvho had been advancing to his aid, returned 
to Scotland at once. 

Under Edward HI. the woes of Ireland increased. The par- 
celling out of the countiy into mates, under the contiol of 
great nobles, who made war on one another regardless of the 
Deputy, was a fruitful source of evil ; and, when engaged m 
quelling the insurgent Iiish, the soldiers of these lulers wcie 
allowed to live at free quaitcis on the inhabitants. 

About this time an Act was passed, displacing all holders of 
office in Ireland whose propcity lay exclusively in the island, and 
substituting for them persons of English bii th A bitter feud 
arose between the descendants of the first English emonists and 
the newly imported men of English birth, ihe English by 
blood hated the English by birth, and allied themselves with the 
native Irish. This added a new element of discord. 

Lionel of Clarence, a "son of Edward^ III,, aggravated this 
feeling by banishing all but men ot English birth from his vice- 
regal court in Ireland. A seveie Act, called tho Statute of 
Ejlkenny, cut asunder the last links that might have hound the 
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native Irish slenderly to their conquerors. It declared marriage 
with the Irish to be treasonable in an English subject ; imprison- 
ment and loss of lands awaited such as adopted the Irish dress, 
language, or names ; and Englishmen were punished who allowed 
the cattle of Irishmen to gmze on their fields, who admitted 
Irishmen into religious houses, or encouraged the Irish bards. 

In the reign of Edward III. the power of the English law 
extended over only four counties — Meath, Louth, Dublin, and 
Carlow' — which remained of the twelve counties forming the Pale 
under John. 

Twice Richard II. led his army into Ireland, and the province 
of Leinster was reduced, by the presence of armed men, to a con- 
dition of comparative peace for a time ; but during the second 
invasion the English King experienced considerable difficulty in 
forcing his way from Waterford to Dublin. Erom this expedi- 
tion Richard returned to England to find himself discrowned. 


GENEALOGY OP SCOTTISH KINGS. 

David i 

I 

Henhv, Earl of Huntingdon. 

I i I 

Malcolm IV. WiLLiAit the Lion (11C5-1214) David, EnrlVof Huntingdon. 

(115S-05 ) I (J’op TtcAscc Itcrow ) 

Alexakder II (1214-49) 1 

I 

Alei^deiiIII (1249-86) 

Maroaret, married Eric of Norway. 

Margaret (Maid of Norway), died 1290. 


\ 


David, Earl of Huntingdon. 
(Grandson of Darid I.) 


Margaret. Isabel, 

I I 

Deverooil. Egbert Bruce (rival of John Baliol). 

• ! I 

I I Egbert Bruce (Earl of Garrick). 

JoHK Baliol (King 1292-00) JIarjorie. I 

I I I 

EnT\ARn Baliol. Jons Comvn. Eoui iit Bruce (King 1300-29), 

(The Eed J 
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CHAPTER X. 


SOCI^Mi CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE UNDER. THE 
PLANTAGENETS PROPER. 


Houses and Furniture 
Mcrclmnts, boUUcrs, Labourers 
Dress. 


Sports. 

Education. 

Language 


Tin: Feudal S 3 *stcm was iu its prinie wlicn Coeur dc Lion reigned : 
its decay maj' Le dated from the time that the Commons first sat 
in Paidiament: tlie Wars of the Roses laid its crumbling fiamc- 
woik in rains. 

Food, &c. — Gradnalh' the higher classes became more lefincd. 
Tlie use of spices in cookery gave new lehsh to their food : glass 
windows, eai then vessels, coal fires, and candle-light added to the 
comfort of their homes. The use of tiles instead of thatch im- 
proved their dwellings. The style of church architcctuie belong- 
ing to this petiocl has been called the Decorated Gothic. Pointed 
arches and profuse ornament are the distinctive features of the 
style, of which. Melrose Abbey and Exeter Cathedral may be 
cited as spci’iincns. But furniture was still scanty. A decent 
farm-house could boast of little more than one or two beds, a few 
scats, a set of fire-irons, a brass pot, wrtb a disb and a cup of the 
same metal. 

People, &c. — Tire leading rnercbarrts dealt in wool. Even the 
Kings did not disdain to trade iit fleeces. The Conqueror at 
Crcfy, one of the bravest and best of them, was called in derision 
by 'his French rival, “ The roy.al wool-merchant.” The army 
was composed of four classes : 1. The men-at-arms, comprising 
knights, esquires, and their followers. These were heavy cavalrj-. 
2. The Iroblcrs, who were light cavalry, mounted on inferior 
horses, and were engaged chiefly in the Scottish wars. 3. The 
archers, whose skill gained some of the greatest victories of the 
period.. Their bows were of two kinds, — long-bows to discharge 
shafts, and cross-boivs Tor bolts or quarr-cls. 4. The footmen, 
armed ryitlr spears^ and wearing skull-caps, quilted coats, and 
iron gloves. Some idea of tire value of money in these days may 
be gathered from the rate of wages. Haymakers got a penny 
a-day ; labourers, three halfpence; carpenters, twopence; and 
masons, threepence. None were allowed to work orrt of their 
own nerghbourhood, except the rrren of Statfordshrre, Derbyshire, 

Q 
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Lancashire, and those from the marches of Scotland and Wales, 
svho helped to leap the English haivest. Agricultuie was a 
favouiite employment of the cleigy : we read of even Becket and 
his monks tossing hay, and binding sheaves in the fields. Many 
of the improvements of the time in gardening were owing to the 
monks. 

Press. — The dress of Edwaid of Windsor’s court may be taken 
as a specimen of the fashion prevailing during the period. The 
exquisites wore a coat, half blue, half white, with deep sleeves ; 
trousers leaching scarcely to the knee; stockings of different 
colours ; and shoes with toes so long that they weie fastened with 
golden chains to the girdle. Their beards weie long and cuiled; 
their hair was tied in a tail behind ; while a close hood of silk, 
embroidered with stiange figures of animals and buttoned under 
the chin, inclosed the head. The most striking part of the 
ladies’ dress at this time was a towering head-dress like a mitre, 
some two feet high, from which floated a whole rainbow of gay 
1 ibands. Their trains were long; their tunics were of many colouis. 
They woie two daggers in a golden belt, and rode to the tourna- 
ment and the forest on steeds of fieiy spirit. 

Sports. — The tournament was still the first of sports; but 
there weie also tilting at the ling, when knighi? strove at full 
horse-speed to cany off on the point of a levelic:! lance a sus- 
pended ling; and tilting at a wooden figure, called a Quintain, 
wldch, sudnging on a pivot, bore with outstretched him a wooden 
sword. He who struck fairly in the centre was untd^uched ; but, 
if the lance stnick too much on one side, the awkward tiller 
caught a sound blow from the wooden sword as he rode past the 
whirling image. Hoise-racing and hull-baiting were sports m 
which high and low took equal interest: but the gieat pastime 
of the lower classes was archery, which they weie hound by royal 
proclamation to practise on Sundays and holidays after Divine 
sem'ce ; upon which occasions other sports, such as quoits, cock- 
fighting, foot-hall, hand-hall, were forbidden. I 

Learning. — In an age when “ might was the only rigllt,” and the 
qualities most prized weie personal strength and skill' in arms, it 
is not strange that education, according to our notions of it, was 
neglected. War and woodciaft weie all that the gicat cared to 
know. They neither read nor uTote; or, if they did icad, it was, as 
has been humorously said, “ hy spelling all the small words and 
skipping all the large ones.” The clergy alone were learned; but 
their knowledge was confined within a narrow ciicle. Theology 
U'as their favourite study; but glimmerings of other Eciouces 
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began to appear in the cloisters. They represented all the 
peaceful professions. They weie the lawyeis, the physicians, and 
the teachers of the day. Every monastery had its scriptorium, 
or writing-room, wheie manuscripts, of which every page was 
bordered with a beautiful design in gold and bright colours, were 
copied by the patient monks. The books thus produced were 
very costly, as much as £40 being paid for a copy of the Bible. 

Literature. — The Anglo-Saxon tongue, modified by the changes 
of the Conquest, became Semi-Saxon, a foim which lasted till the 
time of Henry III. From Henry III. to Edward III. was the 
Period of Old English. The great law, which governs all such 
transitions of an old foim of speech into a newer one, is, — “ As 
the language advances, its grammatical terminations drop off, and 
their place is supplied by auxiliary woids.” As the language 
grows with the nation, with the nation also it gradually changes. 
Their history is insepaiable. It was not until the time of Ed- 
ward in. that England began to recover from the shock of the 
Norman Conquest. Then the English mind awoke from the 
lethargy of bondage, and our literature had its biith. English 
prose and English poetry alike spiang to life. Inspiied by Italian 
song, Geoff] ey Chaucer wiote his Canto hurij Tales; about the 
same time appeared the works of John IVycliffe, who, as Chaucer 
is called the father of English verse, may justly be styled the 
father of English prose. These writers inauguiated the Peiiod 
of Middle English, which lasted till the reign of Elizabeth 
began. 


LEADING AUTHORS OF THE PERIOD— (1154-1399). 

SEMI-BAXON. 

LAYAMON, a priest of Areley Regis in Worcestershire — -wrote n rhyming Chronicle 
of Britain about 1200 

OLD BKQLISH. 

ROBERT OF GLOUCESTER, (1230-1285) — ^uTOto a Chronicle of England and Lives 
and Legends of the English Samis 

ROBERT MANNING, of Bninne or Bourne in Lincolnshire —author of arhymmg 
Chronicle of Britain 

, MIDDLE ENGLISH. 

JOHN GOWER, (1325-1408)— poet — -wrote Confessio Amantis, and other works 
.GEOFFREY CHAUCER, (1328-1400) — first great English poet — lived at the courts 
of Eduard III and Richard IL— chief -work, The Canterbury Tales 
JOHN MANDEVXLLE, ( 1301 - 1372 )— born at St Albans— -wrote Travels in the East 
In English, French, and Latin. 
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leading naaies and dates. 


EGBERT or WniLIAM LONGLAiniE— bom in Shropshire .-ibout ISOO— Fellow of 
Oriel College, Oxford— author of Fwioit of Piers Plowman, a satire on the clergj- 
JOHN "WTCLIFFE, {1324-13Si) — a native of Yorhshire — Professor of Divinity, Bahol 
College, Oxford — translator of the Bible into English — earliest English Reformer. 
JOBnr BAEBOTJE, Archdeacon of Aberdeen — WTOte about 1376 a rhyming chronicle 
called I'he Acts of Bobert Bruce 


LEADING DATES OF THE PERIOD— (1154-1399). 


GKKEEAL EVENTS. 

A.D 

Becket murdered, . .1170.. Hen. II. 


Interdict, 1208-1214 .John. 

Baliol Bong of Scot- 
land, 1292. .Ed. I. 


Execution of "Wallace, 1305 . — 
Eohert Bruce crowned, 1306. — 

COKSTITnTIONAI. OHANOES 

Council of Clarendon, 1164 Hen. II. 
Magna Charta, . . 1215 John. 
Provisions of Oxford, . . 1258 Hen. HI. 
House of Commons 

founded 1265.. — 

Ordainers, 1310 Ed II. 

Statute of Treasons, ..1351 Ed. m. 
"Wonderful Parlia- 
ment, 1388 .Rich. II. 

Statute of Praemunire, 1392.. — 

WARS, BATTLES, TREATIES. 

Third Crusade,... .1190-92. Rich. I. 
Battle of Bonvines,... 1214. .John. 

— Lincoln, 1217. .Hen. m. 


• A-B. 

Battle of Lewes, 1264. .Hen. IH. 

— Evesham, 1265.. — 

— Stirling, 1297. .Ed. L 

— Banhockbnrn,.. ..1314. Ed. H. 

— Haiidon-hiU,.. .. 1333.. Ed. HL 

French war begins,.. ..1337. — 

Battle of Slny E, 1 340 . . — 

— Crejy, 1346.. — 

— Nevil’s Cross,.... — .. — 

— Poictiers, 1356, — 

Treaty of Bretigny , . . .1360 . . — 
Battle of Navarretta, 1367.. — 

Tiler’s rebellion, 1381. .Rich. II. 

Battle of Otterboume, 1388.. — 

OHANOES OF DOMINION. 
Ireland invaded, ..1169-72. .Hen, II. 
Loss of Normandy,.. ..1204. .John. 
"Wales Conquered, .. ..1282.. Ed. I. 

Calais taken, 1347. .Ed. HL 

Poitou and Guienne 

acquired, 1360 . — 

These provinces lost, . . 1375 . . — 



Second and fourth hianches gave colour to the Yorkut claims 
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INSURRECTION AND WAR. 


HOUSE OF LAHOASTER. 


A.D 

HENRY TV. (son bf John of Gannt), 1399 

HENRY V. (son) ! 1413 

HENRY VI. (son), 1422-146] 


CHAP'TER I. 


HENRY IV. — ^BOLINGBROKE. 

Rom 1367 A.D. — Began to reign 1399 A.D. — Died 1413 A.D. 


Heniy Snccecds 
Scottish War (1402 

A.D ). 

Plots 


I Glendowcr 
The Percys (1403 a,d ). 
I France 

I The Prince of Wales 


Death of Henry. 
Character 

Poncrof the Commons 
Notes 


The Tepiesentative of tlie House of Lancaster now sat on the 
throne. He detained in close custody the young Edmund, Earl 
of March, who, being descended from an elder branch of the royal 
Plantagenets, was, according to our law of inheritance, King by 
right. It was not, however, until a later period that the law of 
primogeniture became the leading principle of succession to the 
English throne. 

A Scottish war was the first undertaking of ‘the new King. 
, The old hostility of the Border Lords, Douglas and 

1402 Percy, flamed out anew. On Nesbit Moor and at 
A.D. Hornildon (or Humhleton) Hill near Wooler, the Scots 
suffered severe defeats. 

Several insurrections shook the power of Henry. There was 
a common report that Richard was living and in Scotland. 
The Earl of March, too, lived ; and the King’s title was defec- 
tive. Upon grounds like these plots were built up ; hut none 
succeeded. 

Throughout the entire reign a Welshman named Owen Glen- 
dower maintained his independence among the hills. He had 
been educated in the law-schools of London, and had served as an 
esquire at the court of Richard IL ; but on his return to Wales, 
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where his superior learning gained for him the reputation of a 
wizaid, a part of his estate was seized by Lord Grey of Ruthyn, 
a near friend of the King ; and his anger drove him to revolt. 

But Henry’s greatest enemies were the Percys, father and son. 
The father was IHrl of Northumberlirnd ; the son, from his dash- 
ing arrd fiery spirit, rvas named Hotspur. It is uncertain why 
they drew the sword against the monarch whom they had helped 
to place on the throne. Perhaps the cause may be found in 
Henry’s refusal to ransom from the Welsh Srr Edmund Mortimer, 
a kinsrrrarr of Hotspur. Glendower and the Scots joined 
the Percys. The King met them at Shrewsbury. The 1403 
battle was long and bloody, but was decided in favour of A n. 
Henry Ly the death of Hotspur. Northumberland, who 
had been detained from the field by illness, submitted at once, 
and was pardoned ; brrt revolting again, he led a wander rng Irfe 
for many years in Scotland and Wales, and was at last slain near 
Tadcaster in yorlcshirc (1408 a d.). 

With Prarree a dispute arose about the jewels and the dowy 
, of the widowed Isabella ; whrch, according to agreement, should 
have been returned orr her husband’s death. The English King 
met the demand by a counter-claim for the ransom of John, who 
had been captured at Poictiers. For some time there was no 
open declaration of war; but the French nobles were allowed to 
hurl insulting challenges at Henry, and even to ravage his coasts 
in their privateers. Two eveirts, however, gave, Henry the 
ascendency in Scotland and in France. James, the eldest sur- 
viving son of the Scottish King, when on his way to the schools 
of Frarrce, being driven by a storm orr the English coast, was ' 
captured, arrd was imprisorred at Pevensey. The mrrrder of the 
Duke of Orleans kindled irr France a civrl war between the ad- 
herents of the houses of Orleans and Burgundy, called respectively 
the Armagnacs and Bourguignons. Henry, becoming in turn 
the ally of each, regained the sovereignty of Aquitaine, Poitou, 
and Angouleme. 

Henry’s declining years were vexed by the vicious conduct of 
his eldest son; who, however, sometimes showed gleams of a 
better nature. Once, when Chief-Justice Gascoigne had sen- 
tenced to imprisonment a riotous companion of the Prince, the 
royal youth drew his sword on the judge ; who, nothing daunted, 
sent him, too to the King’s Bench ; thus vindicating the power of 
the law's even over the royal line. The Prince submitted with a 
good grace, and bore no malice against Gascoigne, whom he after- 
wards treated with much kindness. Again ; hearing that some 
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DEATH OF HENRY IT. 


unguarded rvords liad excited a suspicion tliat lie aimed at tlic 
crown, this Prince entered his father’s closet, and, casting himself 
at the royal feet, held out a dagger, demanding death rather than 
disgrace. 

Fits of epilepsy woi e out the strength of Heniy at a compara- 
tively early age. The last seized him at Westminster, and he 
was buried at Canterhuiy. He was married twice ; fiist to Mary - 
Bohun, daughter of the Bail of Hereford; then to Jane of Na- 
varre. Jane had no children ; Mary’s were Henry — afterwards 
King, Thomas Dulce of Claience, John Duke of Bedford, Hum- 
phrey Duke of Gloucester, Blanche, and Philippa. 

Henry IV. was daring, watchful, active. He ivell understood 
the temper of the nation and the Parliament. Some idea of his 
difScult position may be gatheied from the fact, that in the first 
Parliament of his reign foity gauntlets of defiance weie cast on 
the floor, while “liar” and “ tiaitor ” were common words of 
debate. He was of middle size, and in his last yeais his face was 
disfigured by an ciuption, which the supeistition of the time 
ascribed to the judgment of Heaven for the execution of Scroop, 
Archbishop of Yoik, an adlieient of the rebel Percys. 

Step by step the Commons extended their poiver. They con- 
firmed the piivilege by which they and their servants weic fieo 
from ariest or imprisonment. They secured the right of pre- 
senting their petitions by word of mouth, instead of writing 
them. The addresses from the Speaker’s chair took a bolder 
tone. They established their claim to vote supplies of money, to 
determine the particular object of the sums voted, and to inquire 
into the expenditure. 

Duiing this leign occuired the first execution for religious 
opinions. The victim was' the Rev, William Sawtre, chaplain 
of St Oswith’s in London. Condemned for preaching heresy 
after the tenets of the Lollards, this priest, the first English 
martyr on the Piotestant side, rvas unfrocked and burned at the 
stake in Smithfield (1401 a.d.). 

The cailiest mention of cannon in England occurs in the 
narrative of the siege of Berwick by Henry in 1405 ; in which 
we arc told that a shot fiom a great gun shatteied one of the 
towers so much that the gates were throwm open by the alarmed 
gairison. An impoitant constitutional change may be noted in 
this ieign._ The insecurity of the King’s position made him so 
dependent on Parliament that he aggeed to a clause depiiving 
him of the right to laise aids without the assent of Lords and 
Commons. 
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CONTEJrrOIi,VIlY SOVEREIGNS 


SCOTLAND. 

A D 1 

1 EM PE 11 OKS 


HOBERTin., . . laegan to reign 1390 

WENCE3LAS,. hegaii to rcicn 1378 

JAMES I., 

.1408 

RUPERT, 

. . . 1400 



SIGISMUND, 

1410 

FRANOE. 




CHARLES VI CWell-beloved),.. 

.1380 





BONIFACE, IX 

1389 



INNOCENT Vn., 

.... 1404 

1 CASTILE. 


GREGORY XII 

1406 

HENRY m., 

.1390 

ALEXANDER V 

1409 

JOHN n., 

1406 

JOHN XXMI., . 

. 1410 

CONTEMPORARY FOREIGN EVENTS 





A.n, 

John Huss preaches in Bohemia, 




1400 

Timur defeats Bajaset at Angora (Asia), 


Contest for the Regency in Prance, 


1404 


.1407 


Dtilte of Orlea-ns lavTdeTed ia Iraaoe 

Battle of Tannenberg (Prussia), 1410 
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TlJli: LOLLARDS. 


CHAPTER IL 

HEKRY V. — ^JIOXMOUTH. 


Bom 1388 A D. — Began to reign 1413 A.D.— Died 1422 A D. 


nciiT 7 Reforms 
Sir John Oldcastlo (1414- 
17 A D ) 

A French IVar. • 


Battle of Aglncoun (1415 

A.I> ) 

Henrv Regent of France 
(1420 A D ) 


Glorious Position 
Death and Character 
Tlie Commons. 

Xotes 


The riotous Prince Hal was suddenly transfonned into the brave 
and spirited King Henry V. His earliest act was to discard his 
old companions, and to call aiound him the wisest of the land, 
conspicuous among whom was Sir "William Gascoigne. He set 
free the Earl of Maich. He restoied the Percy estates to the 
e.viled son of Hotspur. 

Early in his reign the sect of the Lollards, hy their efforts for 
religious reform, drew upon themselves the royal anger. Chief 
among them was Sir John Oldcastle, or the Lord of Cohham. 
He had been one of the Prince’s former intimates, and some have 
considered him the original of Shakspere’s Palstaff ; but repent- 
ing of his follies, ho amended his life, and made his castle of 
Cowling in Kent the central mission-station of Lollaidism. 
Auindel, the primate, summoned him; hut he refused to appear. 
Hence he was borne to tlie dungeons of the Tower by the soldiers 
of Henrj'; who, seeking to plea.se the clorgj', proclaimed the. 
heresy, as it was called, a crime of the blackest dj’e. Escaping,- 
he called his followers together in St. Giles’s Fields; but the 
vigilance of the King, who Iniist upon their meeting at the dead 
of night, .scattered the Lollards. Tlie leader fled, but many of 
those n ho wore taken were doomed to death; and, tin ee years 
afterwards, Oldcastle, who h.ad left his liiding-place to join the 
invading Scots, was burned as .a felon and a heretic. 

The title “ King of Emncc ” was claimed until lately hy our 
monarch.s ; but Ilcnn' of Jloninouth was the only Engli.sh sove- 
reign wlio re.ally deserved the name. Taking advantage of the 
civil war which still conrulscd France, he revived the claim of 
Edward IH., and demanded that the Treaty of Erctigny should 
be fulfilled. For answer tlicic c.arac a load of tennis-balls — a 
gentle hint from the Dauphin that the English King was fitter 
for bucli sports than for war. Stung, by the insult, Henry pre- 
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paved for battle. The Dulce of Bedford was appointed Regent ; 
the royal jewels M'erc pawned; loans were exacted; and the 
Baions were called to aims. But delay arose fiom the discovery 
of a plot in favour of the Earl of March. The King’s nearest 
friends, Loid Scroop, who shared his bed, and his cousin Richaid 
of Cambridge suffered death for the treason. 

A fleet now bore Ileuiy with 30,000 soldiers fiom Southamp- 
ton to the mouth of the Seine. He took Harfleur, a strong for- 
tiess on the right bank of the river, in five weeks ; and then, with 
an aimy reduced to one-half its fonner number by wounds and 
sickness, ho formed the daring resolve of reaching Calais by the 
same route as that by which the tioops of Edwaid III. had 
marched to victory, fie found the bridges of the Somme broken 
down, and the fords defended by lines of sharp stakes ; but, after 
a delay of some days, an unguarded point was discovered high 
lip the stream, near St. Quentin. Crossing rapidly, he moved 
straight upon Calais, while the Constable of France awaited his 
nppioach before the village of Agincourt. It was a daik and 
lainy night, when the wcaiied English saw before them the icd 
light of the French watch-fires. 

One hundred thousand French lay there. The odds weie 
seven to one. But Ciejy was not far distant, and the ' 
memory of former glory stirred in every English heart. Oct. 25, 
Tile invincible archers led the way in the eaily morning. 1415 
With a cheer they lushed on, beaiing in addition to their a.d, 
usual weapons long sharp stakes. These they fixed 
obliquely before them, so that a wall of wooden pikes met the 
French charge; and, thus protected, they poured in their close 
and deadly arrows. Then slinging their bows behind them, they 
buistnith the men-at-ainis upon the breaking lanks ; and the 
first, the second, and the third divisions gave way in succession. 
Henry fought in the thickest of the battle ; and, though mace 
and sabre weie levelled at his life more than once, he escaped 
unhuit. The confusion caused by the tactics of the English 
King, who had secretly sent a body of archers to lie in ambush 
on the French flank, and another detachment to set the bams of 
Hesdin on lire, completed the rout. The Constable, the flower 
of the French nobility, and ten thousand knights and soldiers 
fell in three hours on this fatal day : the victors lost only sixteen 
hundred men. 

Without following up this teiiible blow, Heniy crossed to 
Dover. No welcome seemed too warm for him. The people 
lushed into the sea to meet his ship; his journey to" London was 
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tlirough ."jliouting crowds and 'beneath waving b.nnners. Tlic 
Pailiament, unasked, voted him large sums, and granted to him 
for life a tax on wool and leather. 

The wai was renewed in 1417. Slowly but surely the King 
of England extended his conq^uests, until the fall of 

1419 Eouen, after a siege of six months, laid Normandy at 
A.D. his feet. His path to the French throne was opened by 

an unforeseen occurrence. The Duke of Burgund}' was 
foully muidered; and his faction, thirsting for revenge, threw 
their hole weight on Henry’s side. He was thus enabled to 
dictate terms of peace to the French monarch, and the 

1420 Treaty of Troyes was framed. Its leading conditions 
AD. were three' — 1. That Henry should receive in maiTiage 

the French princess Catheune; 2. That he should be 
Begent during the life of the imbecile Charles; 3. That he 
should succeed to the Fiench tin one on the death of that prince. 

A shoit visit to England with his biidc was suddenly clouded 
by sad news, which lecallcd him to Fr.ance. The Dauphin, re- 
inforced by a largo body of Scots, under the Bail of Buchan, 
routed the English troops at Beauje, and .slew the Duke of 
Claienco, Henry’s brother. In hopes that the Scots would not 
fight against their own King, the English' Soveieign led into 
battle the captive James. The hope was vain ; but, ever invin- 
cible, Heniy drove his foe into Bourges, and paralyzed all hostile 
efforts by the capture of Meaux, a stronghold near Paris. 

Ho had now climbed the highest steeps of his ambition. He 
was master of Northein Fiance to the banks of thcLoiie; no 
leaf had fallen from the laurels won at Agincourt and Bouen ; a 
son had been lately born to inhei it his honours and liis name; 
when Paris was gay at IVhitsuntidc, the splendour of the Louvre, 
where the Regent held his court, far outshone the petty pomp 
of the rc.al King. But in the very noon of his glory he died. 
His disease h.as been variously named ; one thing is .sure, that 
the deb.auchcries of his early life sowed the seeds , of his early 
death. In gorgeous state his remains were borne to England, 
and u ere there laid in the vaults of "Westminster. He left one son; 
afterwards Hour}* YI. His widow, Catherine, married Owen 
Tudor, a gentlem.aii of Wales ; and thus was founded the line of 
royal Tudoi-s 

Henry vas a w.arrior and a statesman. His .arrogance often 
wounded, but his even justice atoned with his people for many 
faults. He was the darling of the soldieis whom he led so often 
to victory. In figure he was tall and slight. 
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Tlie Commons gained during this reign an impoitant point — 
that no law should have force unless it had leceivcd their assent. 
At no time nere supplies of money moie freely given; for the 
King had so dazzled his people by the lustre of his victories that 
they never denied his requests. Taxes were granted for life, and 
on the security of these he was allowed to raise heavy loans. 
The yearly levenue was nearly £56,000, but the expenditure 
often passed that sum. Calais alone is said to have cost close 
upon £20,000 a year. 

The foundation of the Biitish Navy may he ascribed to this 
reign ; for Henrj' caused a ship of considerable size to be built 
for him at Bayonne. The fleets already spoken of were either 
merchant vessels or ships hiicd from foieign states. Richard 
Whittington, a merchant of London, was during this reign thiee 
times Lord Mayor. He made a great fortune by the voyages of 
a ship called the Gat — a name which has given lise to the well- 
Imown nurseiy tale. 


CONTEJIPORARY SOVEREIGNS 
SCOTLAND. ^ P 

JAMES I., 'began to reign 1406 

FHAKOE. 


CHARLES TI., 1380 

CASTILE. • 

JOHHn., 1406 


rupEnon. ^ ^ 

SIGISMTJin),.. .. began to reign 1410 

POPES. 


JOHN xxm 1410 

MARTIN V., 1417 


CONTEMPORARY FOREIGN EVENTS. 

Hnss burned at Constance, 

Portuguese take Ceuta, 

Council of Constance Closes, 

John Luke of Burgundy murdered. 


A D 

1415 

1418 

1419 
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CHAPTER III 

HENRY VI. — WINDSOR. 

Bom 1421 A D. — ^Began to reign 1422 A.B. — ^Betlironed 14G1 A B. 

The Recency Loss oC French Dominions. The Compromise 

Bedford in France Richard of York Margaret in the Field, 

biege of Orleans (1423 DcatliofSuffolkG450A d ) Henrj’Deposcd^HBl a t> ). 

A.© ' Cade’s Rebellion (1450 A-3> ) Povs'er of ParlUment. 

Joan of Arc Burned Wars of the Roses be- The Revenue 
(1431 A D } gm (1455 a.i> ) Notes 

Tue successor to the throne was an infant nine months old. A 
council of twenty managed the affairs of the kingdom. The 
Duke of Bedford was made Regent of France, while Humphiey 
of Gloucester horc the title, “ Protector of the Realm of Eng- 
land.” 

After the death of the French King, which followed close upon 
that of Hcmy V., the Dauphin assumed the title, Chailes VII. 
The Loire now separated the English provinces from the French. ■ 
Rcdfoid nobly maintained the honour of England in the battle 
of Crevant (142.3), wliile Salisbuiy won laurels at Verneuil 
(1424). But Gloucestci , having married Jacqueline of Bavaria, 
claimed a large part of the Netherlands as her inheritance. The 
Dul^e of Brabant, also claiming to he the husband of this 
princess, opposed the demand of Gloucester, and was supported 
by his cousin, the gi eat Duke of Burgundy, who thus became 
estranged from the English alliance. At home, too, Gloucester 
quarrelled with Beaufort, Bishop of "Winchoster, a haughty and 
powerful prelate. So Bedford’s hands grew weak. 

In 1428 it was resolved in council, contrary, wo are told, to 
the will of tlie Regent, that the English army should cross tlie 
Loire, and lavage tlie provinces wliich owned the sway of 
Charles. .;\.s a preparatorj' step, Orleans was besieged. "IVliilo, 
^the English troops lay before the walls, a skirmish took place 
'which has icceived a stiaiige name, — “ T/ie halth of henhi/js.” 
At Roverai an English knight heat hack a hodj’ of French 
c.ivalry, who attacked him as he was escorting a train of pro- 
vision-cars to the c.iinp of the hc-iegers. S.alted herrings fonned 
a large part of tlie stores, and hence arose the name. Tin’s suc- 
cess, and the energy with which the English carried on the 
siege, dispirited the French, who now looked upon Orleans as lost. 
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But suddenly there eanie a change. Joan of Arc, the servant 
in a village inn of Lorraine, sought the piesenco of the 
French King at Chinon, and there proclaimed that 1429 
she had a mission from Heaven to drive the English a.d. 
fiom Oilcans and to lead Charles to Rheims. Either 
believing her story or desirous to woik upon the supeistition of his 
soldiers, the monarch paid her every honour. Clad in white 
armour, she rode on a black steed to the rescue of Oi leans. She 
passed the English lines, when the sentinels had deseited their 
posts during a thunderstorm ; took the fortress before the gate ; 
and drove the English from before the walls ; thus winning her 
name, — “ The Maid of Oilc.ans.” In two months more Chailes 
was crowned at Rlieims, and her mission was fulfilled. But 
soon began a reaction. In a sortie fiom the town of Compeigne, 
she was pulled fiom her hoi so by an archer, and made 
prisoner. She was sold to the English Regent; and 1431 
after twelve months’ imprisonment was burned as a ^vitch A.n. 
in the market-place of Rouen. 

The young Henry was now crowned at "Westminster and at 
Paris, — a step considered necessary after the coronation of 
Charles at Rheims. But the crowning at Pan's was an empty 
form. A congress was held at Arras in 1435, at which the 
clergy strove in vain to biing about peace. Then two great 
blows shook the English power in France : the gieat Bedford 
died ; and the Duke of Burgundy made peace and alliance with 
France. The loss of Paris speedily followed ; and in 1444 the 
English were glad to make a truce foi two yeais. 

In the following year Henry married the beautiful and high- 
spirite'd Maigaiet, daughter of Rene, Duke of Anjou and Maine. 
These piovinces were now, by a reveisal of the ordinary custom, 
icstored to the father of the bride. They were called the keys 
of Normandy; and deep murmurs resounded through England 
when they were severed from the crown. French troops poured 
across the Loire ; and soon Rouen and all Normandy submitted. 
From the north of France Charles turned to the south. Gate 
after gate of the Gascon cities opened to his triumphant march, 
until in 1451 the banner of England waved nowhere, from the 
Strait of Dover to the Pyrenees, except on the citadel of Calais. 
Thus ended the dream of an English empire in France. At 
Chatillon in the Gironde (1453 a‘.d.) fell John Talbot, the last 
of the great English soldiers, nurtured by this Hundred Years’ 
War in Franco — a war which in its earlier decades had'been waged 
by the Black Prince and John Chandos, the foe of Du Guesclin. 
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Early in this reign (1423) James of Scotland w8s released, 
and returned to liis or'Ti country. He brought "vvith him to 
Scotland, to shaie his throne, an English wife, Jane Bcaufpit, 
daughter of the Earl of Somerset. 

. The great pillais of the House of Lancaster were the Duke of 
Gloucester, and his uncle. Cardinal Beaufort. Tliough rivals 
for political fame, they united in upholding the throne of Hem’y ; 
wlio, as he grew to manhood, gave every day clearer signs of a 
weak intellect. But they died within six weeks of each other ; 
and then visions of a throne began to lise before the mind of 
Richard, Duke of York, sprung by his mother from the second 
son. by his father from the fifth son, of Edward III. 

The removal of a faithful minister from Henry’s councils gave 
new colour to the hopes of York. Tlie loss of the Eieiich pro- 
vinces had excited great discontent throughout England ; and 
the Duke of Suffolk, by whose advice Anjou and Maine had 
been restored to Reno, was marked as an object of special hatied. 
He was impeached, was banished, and had left Ipswich with the 
hope of being allowed to land at Calais. But a war-ship bore 
down upon his frail craft, and he was summoned on hoard “ the 
Nicholas of the Tower where the captain received him with 
the words, “ Welcome, tiaitor I” Two days afterwards, a boat 
reached the side, canying a headsman, a block, and a rUSty sword ; 
and on this strange scaffold Suffolk died. 

This was a heavy blow to Henry. The rumour of prepaia- 
tioiis for a teirible revenge reached the men of Kent, who had 
fiiniished the ships to seize Suffolk. They wei e the descendants 
of those who had followed Tiler to Smithfield. They rose 
in aiTiib under Jack Cade, who took the name of Mortimer, 
a cousin of Yoik. The King’s troops were defeated 
1450 at Sevenoaks, and their leader was slain. Cade, array- 

A.v. ing himself in the armour of the fallen knight, inarched 
to London ; upon which Henry withdrew to Kenilworth. 
Unrc.sistcd the rebels entered the city. Cade cutting the ropes of 
the drawbridge with his sword as he passed. For two days they 
held the city, hut on thexthird the pillage of some houses roused 
the Londoners, who seized the bridge and held it gallantly for 
six hours, when a short truce was made. The Bishop of Win- 
chester took advantage of this interval to offer a free pardon to 
all who .should return to their homes at once ; and Cade was left 
with sc.arccly a follower. A second time he tried to inise a force, 
hut failed ; and fleeing, he was discovered in a garden, near 
Loucs in Sussex, by Iden, an esquire, who slow him, and le- 
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ceived 1000 morks as the price of his head. There is a strong 
probability that York -was at the bottom of this plot ; and that, 
if successful, the rebels would have placed him on the throne. 

A cloud, at first no bigger than a man’s hand, had long been 
darkening round the throne' of the I^ancasters. It now burst in 
civil war. The Duke of York had matured his plans, and the 
time was ripe for action. It is true, a son had been born to 
Henry amid general rejoicings ; but the anger of the people had 
been excited by the bestowal of the King’s favour on Somerset, 
whom they blamed for the loss of Normandy, and by the miserable 
failure of an attempt to recover Guienne. At this critical point the 
King was seized with a fit of insanity, and the reins of government 
were thrown into the hands of Yoik with the title of Protector. 
This, however, did not last long ; for the recovery of Henry de- 
prived York of his office. But the Duke, having tasted 
the sweets of power, took up arms. The famous Wars 1455 
of the Roses began. They were so called from the a.d. 

badges of the rival armies : the ensign of the House of 
York being a white, that of the House of Lancaster a red rose. 
The chief supporters of York were the Earl of Salisbury, and his 
son, the Earl of Warwick. 

This great contest was essentially a war of nobles, in which the 
mass of the people took but a slight part. It shattered Peudal- 
ism in England. 

The first battle was fought at St. Albans in 1455, when the 
Lancastrians were defeated, and the King was made prisoner. 
He was, however, soon released, and a pretended reconciliation 
followed. But, the war being renewed, the Yorkists were again 
victorious, at Bloreheath in Staffordshire (1459). At North- 
ampton Henry was a second time made captive, by the Yorkists 
under Warrvick (1460). 

Now, for the first time, York, •hitherto struggling for the 
Protectorship, publicly laid claim to the throne, as the repre- 
sentative of the eldest surviving branch of the royal family. The 
iiuestion was debated in' Parliament, and an arrangement was 
made that Henry should reign during his life, and that the crown 
should then pass to York and his heirs. 

This roused A mother’s heart. Margaret of Anjou, burrring 
with anger that her son Edward, Prince of Wales, .should be 
thus shut out from the throne, called the Lancastrian lords to 
her side, and routed the Yorldsts at Wakefield Green in York- 
shire ; where, for the first time, the Red Rose triumphed (1460). 
Here the Duke of York was slain ; and, according to the bar- 
(268) 9 
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tarouB fashion of the time, his head, adorned rdth a paper crown, 
was fixed upon. the walls of York. 

This loss, instead of dispiriting, roused the Torldsts to fiercer 
efforts. Edward, Earl of March, the son of the fallen Duke, 
succeeded to the title and the claims of his father. He was a brave 
and handsome youth of nineteen, and the hearts of the people 
leaned to him. At Mortimer’s Cross he swept the royalist tioops 
before him (1461). A few days later, Margaiet, defeating War- 
wick in the second battle of St. Albans (1461), released the King 
from confinement. But, when Edward marched to London, he 
was received by the citizens with shouts of joy. A great 
march 4, council having declared that Henry had forfeited the 
1461 throne when he joined the army of the Queen, the young 
A.n. Duke was at once proclaimed King, with the title of 
Edward IV. 

Henry of Windsor was weak in body and in mind. His long 
minority formed in him the habrt of tnrsting much to his coun- 
cillors; and their faults were often visited upon him. But in 
Iris private character he was meek and inoffensive, more ready to 
forgive than to punish, and easily led, for the sake of peace, to 
betray his own interest. 

The House of Lords still formed the governing body, and by 
their advice the King was ruled iir all great transactions. They 
appointed Regents; and it rvas by their vote that Henry was 
, dethroned. , ' 

The Commons gave assent, not advice. They granted the 
supplies, however; and irr this lay their real strength. They 
were not very regular in their attendance on the Parliaments; 
and it seems that the pay they received from those whom they 
represented, and the freedom from arrest or punishment which 
their ofiice conferred, were the strongest motives to the discharge 
of rlieir public duty. In ttris reign the franchise, or right of 
voting, was limited to those owning a freehold worth, at the 
least, forty shillings a year. 

The revenue of the crown had lately very much decreased. 
Henry IV. drew from France a great part of his income. Henry 
YI. found his French dominions narrorred to a single town, and 
his direct income fallen as lorv as £5000 a year. Owing to the 
immense expense of the French wars, arrd other causes, the debts 
of Henry were far above £300,000. 

In this reign Eton College, and King’s College, Cambridge, 
were founded (1440); and the establishment of Glasgow Univer- 
sity followed in 1451. Halley’s comet was first obser\-ed in 1456, 
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and the manufacture of glass in England was begun in 1457 ; — 
two facts whicli show that Science and Art were progressing, 
though slowly, amid the storms of civil war. On the Continent 
might he seen the gradual development of an art destined to 
possess <an influence such as no ait had ever yet possessed. In 
1442 Eaust printed from wooden blocks. In 1444 Gruttenbeig 
cut types fiom metal. In 1450 the roller press was invented. 
In 1452 the types of Schoeffer, cast in hollow moulds, came into 
use. 


CONTEjrPOHAnY SOVEREIGNS 


BOOTIAND. ^ J, 

JAMES I.,. . ..began to reign 140G 


JAMES II , 1437 

JAMES ni 1460 

FnANOE. 

CHARLES VII., 1422 

CASTILE. 

JOHN n 1406 

HENRY IV, 1454 


l-MPERORS. P 

SIGISMtJND, began to reign 1410 

ALBERT II 1438 

FREDERIC IV., 1440 

POPES. 

MARTIN V., 1417 

EDGENUJS rV., .. . . 1431 

NICHOLAS V, . .. .1447 

CALIXTUSm., 1455 

PIUS II., 1458 


CONTEMPORARY FOREIGN EVENTS 


, A D 

Cosmo de Medici rules in Florence, 1429 
Quttenberg prints at Strasbourg, 1444 
Constantine Palaeologns suc- 
ceeds (Byzantineh 1446 

Francis Sforza taEcs Milan, 1450 


AD 

Constantinople taken by the 

Turks, 1453 

Council of Three at Venice, 1454 

John Huniades defeats the Turks 
at Belgrade, 1455 
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HOUSE OF YORK. 


EiyWASD IT. (son of Uictard of Tork), began to reign 1461 

EDWARD T (son),. . . 1483 

RICHARD m. (uncle), . 1483-1485 


CHAPTER 1. 


EDWARD IV. 

Bom 1443 A.D.— Began to reign 1461 A D.— Died 1483 A.D. 


Wars of tlio Roses continuea 
Edward's Qnarrel witli War- 
wick (1466 A.» ) 

Exile of Warwick 
Edward flees (1470 ad). 


Battle of Bamet (1471 

AD ), 

War with France 
Treatj- of Pecqnlgnv 
(1475 A.D) 


The King’s Revenue 
Death of Clarence (1478 a.d. 
Deatli of Edward. 

Character 

Notes 


The Wars of the Eoses were not yet ended. Tlie north re- 
niaincd faithful to Henry ; London and the south had declared" 
for Eduard. But a idctory, won at Towton in Toilcshire, amid 
falling snow (1461), established the kingdom of Edward, hlar- 
garet sailed to France in hope of aid. Again the shattered ranks 
^ the Lancastrians were arrayed ; but at Hedgeley Moor and 
Hexham (1464) they were again broken. Henry fled from the 
held of He.xham to the wilds of Lancashire, where for more than 
a year he eluded pursuit; but, taken at last, he was thrown into 
the Tower of London. 


In 1464 Edward married privately the Lady Elizabeth Grey, 
daughter of a knight named Woodville. -mien she was crowned 
as tjueen, her brothers and sisters received in mairingc the 
richest and noblest wards of the court. Tliis incensed the 
nobles, especially the haughty Nevilles, of wliich family the Enil 
of \\ aruuck was head. Warwick, known in historv as the “ King- 

m*’'" and governor of Calais, then the' 

njest office m the King s gift, and could not tamely brook the 
loss of his influence with Edward. The breach, grouW daily 
wider, ended m an open quarrel. Warwick, aided by the Dulre 
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of Clnrence, bi other of the King, raised an insurrection among 
the men of Yorlc and Lincoln. But the Earl and the Duke were 
foiccd to flee to the court of Louis XI., where they met Margaret 
of Anjou. "Warwick and Margaret had now a common cause, 
and they united to dethrone Edward. The union was cemented 
hy the mairiage of Prince Edward, Margaret’s son, to Anne, 
daughter of Warwick. 

After an absence of five months, the King-maker landed with- 
out resistance near Plymouth (Sept. 13, 1470). The hopes of 
the Lancastiians revived, when 6000 men cast the white roses 
from their bonnets and cried, “ God bless King Harry! ” Edward 
fled to Burgundy, and Henry was brought from his cell to wear 
the Cl own once more. 

The Duke of Burgund}' was married to a sister of Edward, 
and from him the exiled Piince leceived men, monej'", and ships, 
and landed in a few months at Ravenspur in Yorkshiie. YTien 
Edward reached Nottingham, 60,000 men wore the white 
ro.se. / His hi other Claicnce, long an adherent of War- 1471 
wick, rejoined the Yoikist ranks, and the aimy was soon a.d. 
within the walls of London. d?he decisive haftle was 
fought on Easter Sunday 1471 at Barnet, where eveiy petal of 
the Red Rose was scattered from the stem. Warwick, his brother 
IMontague, every leader of the Lancastrians died on the bloody field. 
On that very day Margaret and her son landed at Plymouth. 

Thice weeks later, their army was cut to pieces, and they were 
made piisoners at Tewkesbury in Gloucestershire. They were 
biought before the victor ; and the queenly heart of Margaret, 
which had borne her bravely through so many perils and disasters, 
now sank beneath the heaviest blow of all, when she saw the face 
of her darling son bruised by the iron glove of Edward, and his 
young life-blood streaming on * the daggers of Clarence and 
Gloucester. After five years in English prisons, JIargaret was 
ransomed by Louis of Prance: she survived Tewkesbury eleven 
years. Henry died, piobably by violence, in the Tower on the 
day of Edward’s triumphal entry into London. 

A fierce dispute arose between the brothers of the King. 
Clarence, as the husband of Warwick’s eldest daughter, claimed 
^ the estates of the King-maker; Gloucester, who now sought out 
Anne, another daughter, the widow of the murdered Prince 
Edward, and mariied her, demanded a share. With difficulty 
both were satisfied, a division being made, by which the aged 
Countess was left penniless. 

Edward then formed the project of a French war, reviving the 
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old claim to the French crown. He had strong motives to such 
a war. He was kinsman hy marriage to the Duke of Burgundy, 
a deadly foe of Fiance. He wished to employ in foieign war 
those who might he inclined to plot against his government, or 
to stir up the cmhcis of the civil strife. In addition to the sup- 
plies voted hy Parliament, he invented a new and most elastic 
method of raising money. Calling lich subjects before him, he 
demanded picsents of money, which they dared not refuse. 
These sums he called lenevolenccs. After much delay he invaded 
France, hut found his allies un.ahle to give him any aid. In the 
midst of his uncertaint}', there came a welcome mes- 
1475 sage fiom Louis proposing peace and alliance. At 
A.n. Pec^uigny a hiidge was thrown across the Somme. 
Midway the monarehs met, and, shaking hands through 
a wooden grating, swore to oh'seiTe the terms of the tieaty. The 
chief conditions weie. — 1. TImt Louis should pay 75,000 ciowns 
at once, and an annuity of 50,000 to Edward duiing his life; 
2. That a truce and free tiade should exist between the countries 
for seven ye.ars; 3. That the Dauphin should many Elizabeth, 
Edward’s eldest daughter. Fiench gold, lanshly scatteied 
among the English courtiers, bought this Treaty of Pecquiguy, 
and many nobles woie not ashamed openly to avow themselves 
tile pensioners of Louis. 

The people of England munnured loudly at the disgraceful end 
of a nar for which they had been he.avily taxed, and a slight 
breath would have kindled an insurrection. Edward had the 
sense to see this, and his future policy was directed to the sup- 
port of his throne without drawing fiom the purses of his people. 
By levying the customs more rigorously, by extoiting tenths 
fiom the clergy, by taking back lately-bestowed giants, by ex- 
acting all feudal fines, and by trading in his own name to the 
Mediterranean ports, he was able, not only to meet all expenses, 
but to grow rich amid a toleiably contented people. 

The death of the Duke of Clarence left a dark stain on the 
memory of Edw.iul. The brothers had been long estranged, 
chiefly because Edward prevented the maiTiage of Glaience with 
hlary, the rich heiress of Buigundy; and, when Thomas Burdett, 
a friend of the Duke, was executed on a charge of piactising “ the 
black art,” Clarence loudly blamed the King. In revenge, 
Eduard summoned him before tho House of Lords. He received 
Fentence, and in ten days ho died within the Tower. A com- 
mon report said that he was drowned in a butt of Malmsey, a 
uine of which he was fond. 
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It was a strange feature of Edward’s foreign policy tliat he 
endeavoured to make marriages for his children from the day of 
their birth; but none of his schemes succeeded. His favourite 
project, the mairiage agreed upon at the' Tieaty of Pecquigny, 
was fiustratcd shortly before his death by the marriage of the 
Dauphin to Margaret of Burgundy. Some days later, a slight 
illness working on his fiame, which was worn out by debauchery, 
suddenly assumed a fatal character. He died in his forty-first 
year, and was buried at Windsor. His children were Edward, 
now aged twelve; Richard, Dulie of York; and five daughters, 
of whom the eldest, Elizabeth, was afterwards married to Henry 
YII. 

The love of vicious pleasures was the chief quality of Edward’s 
character. His lustful passions biought shame on many an 
honest household. Gorgeous dresses, rich meats, costly wines 
were among his highest enjoyments. He waded to a throne in. 
blood, and he maintained it by a spy system, so perfect that 
nothing could happen aiound his court or in the most distant 
county without his knowledge. -■ He was handsome and accom- 
plished; blit his sensual indulgences rendered him, in his later 
life, bloated and unwieldy. 

' The petitions of the Parliament weie now framed into what 
we still call “ Acts of Parliament,” — a plan intended to prevent 
the 'King from making any change in the law before he gave his 
assent to its passing. 

The reign of Edward is distinguished by the introduction 
of Printing into England. While the Wars of the Roses were 
raging, a retainer of the Duchess of Burgundy — William Caxton 
by name, a retired mercer — amused himself at Bruges by turning 
a Prench work — Eecueil des Histoires de Troye — ^into English. 
Having afterwards gone to Cologne, he learned to piint; and the 
first-fruit of his newly-gained skill was this rvork, published at 
Ghent in 1471. Three years later, Caxton set up a printing- 
l^ress in the Almonry of Westminster (1474 a.d.); and there for 
seventeen yeais the grey-haired man wrought at his new occupa- 
tion, sending forth sixty-five volumes from the decayed Scrip- 
torium. The first work printed on English soil was The Garni 
and Playe of the Chesse. Scotland received the boon of the 
Printing-press in 1508; Ireland, in 1551. .Posts were now first 
used in England on the road from London to Scotland. Horse- 
men ’were placed twenty miles apart, and the despatches were 
thus passed on at the rate of one hundred miles a day. 
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CONTEIIPOEARY SOVEREIGNS. 


JAIilES XIX*j 

SCOTLAJiD. 

A.D 

A.D 

IV.,.. "began to reign 1440 


FKANCr. 




IiOUXS i2LL.) • 


..1461 

POPES. 



CASTlLi;. 


PIUS n., 

1458 

HENET IT., 


.1454 

PAUL n 

1464 

FEEDINAin) and ISABELLA, 

..1474 

SIXTUS IV., ; 

1471 


CONTEMPORARY FOREIGN EVENTS. 


A D 

Cosmo do Medici dies,. . . .1464 
■War of the Pahlic Good (France), 1465 
Battles of Granson and Moral, .1476 
Mary of Bnrgnndy marries Maxi- 
milian of Austria, 1477 


A.D 

Iiorenzo the Magnificent rales 


Florence 1478 

Castile and Aragon united, 1479 

Martin Inther horn 1483 
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CHAPTER II. 

EDWARD V. 

Born 1471 A.D.— Began to reign April 9,— Dethroned June 25, 1483. 

Edward and his Brother I Richard of Gloucester 

Hastings and Rivers. | King. 

fiDWARD V., the eldest son of the late King, reigned only eleven 
weeks. During that time Richard Duke of Gloucester, who 
had assumed the title of Protector, and pretended the purest 
loyalty towards his royal nephew, was engaged in clearing his own 
way to the throne. The hoy-lting was seized by the Dukes of 
Gloucester and Buckingham at Stony Stratford near Novthamjlton, 
led with the mockery of public honours to London, and cast into 
the Tower. The Queen-mother was forced to part also with her 
second son, Richard, Duke ofYork, lyho was committed to the same 
prison ; and there the two hoys, busied with their sports, lived 
all unconscious of the dirk web which was slowly infolding them. 

Gloucester's next step was to remove those nobles who were 
faithful to the cause of the young Edward. Of these Earl 
Rivers and Lord Hastings were most prominent. The former, 
a maternal uncle of the King, was distinguished as the patron of 
Gaxton, who printed for him the translation of a French book 
called Tlie Dictes, or Sayinges of Philosophers. Lord Hastings, 
arrested in the council-room as the accomplice of the Queen and 
Jane Shore, whom Gloucester charged with having w'asted his 
body by means of witchcraft, was at once beheaded on a block of 
wood that lay in the chapel-yard of the Tower. On the same 
day Lord Rivers was executed with Lord Richard Giey and Sir 
Thomas ’Vaughan at Pontefract Castle, into which he had been 
thrown when Edwai d was made captive. 

When this was done, the Duke of Buckingham, a prince of 
royal blood, met the citizens of London at Guildhall, and in an 
earnest speech declared Richard of Gloucester the true heir to the 
throne. A sermon at St. Paul’s Cross had already prepared 
their minds for this announcement. The citizens kept silence, 
but a few hirelings cried out “ Long live King Richard ! ” and 
on the next day Buckingham, in the name of the English people, 
presented a petition entreating Gloucester to wear the crown. 

' With feigned reluctance the Protector consented, and Edward’s 
reign was at an end. 
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RICHARD III. — CROOKBACK. 


Born 1452 A.D. — Began to reign 1433 A.D — Died 1485 A.P- 


Richard's Progress 

Story of the Young Princes (1483 ad) 
Henrj’ of Pachmoni 


Buckingham in Rebellion (1463 A.P.), 
Bosworth-fleld (1485 a.d ) 

Character. 


A FonTMCHT later, at ‘Westminster, Richard was crowned with 
his wife Anne, the daughter of the King-maker. By raising the 
rank of many nobles, and by lavish distribution of the dead King’s 
hoards, he gathered round his throne n hand of adherents. Then 
making a progress through the country, for the purpose, as ho 
said, of securing the peace of England and the pure administra- 
tion of justice, he tvas crowned again at York. 

But before ho reached York a teniblo crime is sard to have been 
committed. Sir Thomas Jlorc tells us that JaiDcs Tyircl, 
Richard’s master of the horse, was sent from Warwick to London 
with a royal letter charging Brackenbury, the governor of the 
Tower, to give up the keys of the fortress for twenty-four hours. 
The dethroned Edward and his brother were confined there ! and 
in the dead of night Foncst and Drghton, hired assassins,' 
smothered the sleeping hoys wrth the hed-clothes, showed the 
corpses to Tyrrel, and then buried them at the foot of the stair- 
e.rse. This story rests on the confession of the murderers. It is 
right to say, however, that strong, though not conclusive, 
argrrment.s h.ave been advanced to clear the memory of Richard 
from this foul blot, and tbo story must ever remain a disputed 
point in English history. , 

A strong party against Richard had always existed, and now 
that the soirs of Edward lY. had dfsappeared, they .proposeli a 
union of the Houses of York and Laircaster, by a marriage be- 
tween Hcrrry, Earl of Richmond, and Eliz.ahcth of York. Herrry 
^\as the great-great-grandson of John of Gaunt through hia 
mother, ^Margaret Reaufort ; Elizabeth was the eldest daughter 
of Edward lY. 

Bangers grew thick around the usurper. Buckingham, 
changed at once into a dcadlj' foe, declared itr favour of Henry. 
A rising took place (October IS, 1483). But a storm beat back 
the Lari of Richmond from the shores of Devon as he '"’as about 
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to land. ' Buckingham, who had drawn sword at Brecknock, was 
hindoied by a flood in the Severn from joining his confederates, 
and his army of Welshmen melted away. Bleeing in disguise to 

the house of a retainer named Banaster, he was betrayed some 

say by his host — and was beheaded in the maiket-place ' of 
Salisbury. 

The marriage of Henry and Elizabeth was dreaded by the 
King, and he sought to unite the Princess to his owfi son ; but 
the scheme was thwarted by the sudden death of the destined 
bridegroom. He had then some idea of marrying flis niece 
himself, and incurred the suspicion of having poisoned his wife, 
Anne, for this purpose. But Ratcliffe and Catesby^ Jn's chief 
counsellors, dissuaded him from the unnatural union, and there 
was no resource left him but to await the result of that str uggle 
which was fast approaching. He drd so wrtlr a troulrled heart. 

His gold had long been spent, and now that his jiorver seemed 
tottering, the fidelity of his adherents began to fail. Lord 
Stanley, whose estates were the richest in Lancashire anfl Cheshire, 
was the object of his greatest suspicion. His nights ivere sleep- 
, less, and we are told that he often started from hrs befl with wrld 
crfes of horror. Soon came the news that Henry ivith 3000 
troops was at the mouth of the Seine. Bichard took his station 
at Nottingham, as fire centre of the kingdom. Horsemen were 
in the saddle on all the chief roads, to bring the eailrest trdings 
of his rival’s approach. On the first of August Henry landed at 
hlilford Haven : in three weeks the armies met >it 
' Eoswbrth, Brchard’s weakened by repeated desertions. 1485 
There was fought a battle, — the last between the rival A.n. 
Boses, — in which Bichard, who had cut down the 
standard-bearer of the Lancasters, was slain in the act of aiming 
a deadly blow at Bichmond. The crown, wliich he had worn on 
the battle-field, was found in a hawthorn bush close bj-^ and was 
placed by Lord Stanley on the victor’s head. Thg t,ody of 
Bichard, carried to Leicester on a horse, was there buUed in the 
church of the Grey friars. 

The character of the last of the Plantagenets has been painted 
by historiarr and by dramatist in the darkest colours. He is re- 
■presented as a man cruel and treacherous, lured on by the demon 
of unbridled ambition to commit errmes most te’nible and 
urruatrrral. Though he cannot have been a good man^ yet it is 
due to his character to remember that the pic-ture of Btchard III. 
familiar to our minds was drawm under the Tudor Sovereigns ; 
and that, ou this accorrrit, some allowance should be mtide for the 
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TancouT of a hostile feeling. He was of meagre and stunted body, 
with a withered arm and a deformity of the shoulders, from which 
he got his name of Crookback. 


C0NTEMP01l.rRY SOVEREIGNS. 

ECOTLASD. EMPEROR. 

A D A.n 

JAMES m.,.. . . hegan to reign 1460 FREDERIC TV., .began to reign 1440 

TRANOE. 

JjOTIIS XT., 1461 POPES. 

CHARLES Vm 1483 

SEXTUS IV 1471 

epaik. innocent vm 1484 

FERDINAND and ISABELLA, ...1474 
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CHAPTER IV. 

SOCIAL CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE UNDEE THE HOUSES OF 
TOEK AND LANCASTEE. 

Vllleniige Abolished 
Government 
llouscs and Meals 

The great social feature of the period was the extinction of 
ViUenage or Slavery. Prom the earliest Saxon times this evil 
had prevailed in England. The Norman Conquest had changed 
the masters without fi eeing the slaves. But about the reign of 
Henry II. the good work began. During three centuries it went 
on slowly, yet surely, — so slowly, indeed, that it was remarked 
by scarcely any wwiters of the time. When it was a disgrace to 
he called an Englishman, Nicholas Breakspear, an Englishman, 
was made Pope. About the same time Thomas a Becket, an 
Englishman, dared to oppose the Norman King of England. 
Among the clergy there were soon found many who had sym- 
pathy for the enslaved race; and it became a custom, when a 
slaveholder was dying, to persuade him, by all the authority of 
the Church, to set free his slaves. The civil war, by breaking 
the power' of the ruling lace, aided this great movement, and the 
opening of the Tudor Pexiod saw Villenage abolished in England 
for ever. 

The Government of the country was then,' as it is now, a 
limited monarchy. It was of a class which sprang up in Europe 
duiing the Middle Ages ; and of this class the English Constitu- 
tion was the best example. The office of King had become 
stiictly hereditary. He posse.ssed the chief power and was 
'feudal lord of the whole soil. But three great principles, acted 
on sinpe the reign of Edward III., limited his power : 1. He 
could make no law without the consent of Parliament. 2. He 
could lay on the people no tax without the same consent. 
3. He must govern by the laAvs; and if he broke them, his 
agents and advisers were responsible. 

Instead of the Norman castles already desciibed, the nobles 
now began to build large manor-houses of wood, decorated with 
carving and ijainting. Their looms were hung with tapestry. 
In towns, the upper stories jutted out over the lower, so that in 


Miracle and Moral 
Plaja. 

Books 
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MIRACLE AND MORAL PLAYS. 


■narrow streets the fronts of opposite houses were only a few feet 
apart. This style may still be noticed in old towns like Chester. 
Tlie people had not yet learned the value of clear light andfiesli 
air to both mind and body. 

The higher classes took four meals in the day. They rose 
about five ; took breakfast at seven ; dined at ten ; supped at 
four; .and at nine had the “livery” — a slight repast of cakes 
and spiced wine — served in their bed-chambers. The ivorking 
classes dined at noon. Tliis is nearly the s.amehour as at present; 
for, while the Icisuie of the great jiermits them to change the 
louis of their meals, the labouiing cl.asses are compelled by their 
daily toil to keep the same hours in all ages. 

Dramatic performances now took a icgular shape. They 
weie acted first in the chm-ches, chiefly by the clergy, and were 
then called Miincle Plaj-s, or Mysteiies. Although intended to 
teach the lower classes the history of the Bible, they seem to 
have been very profane. In the reign of Henry IV. a miracle 
play, performed in Smithfield, lasted for eight days. It began 
with the Cl cation, and took in almost all the sacred history. 
About the time of Henry VI. kfoial Plays came into fashion. 
These were a great improvement on the Mysteries : the actors 
were laymen, and Scriptural characters were not assumed. They 
have been called Allegories, since the performers personated 
Mcicv, Justice, Truth, and such qualities. Then followed, in 
the Tudor Poiiod, the introduction of actual characteis fiom 
histoiy .and social life. From the gi.ave portions of a Mor.al 
Play c.amo Tiagedy; from the lighter. Comedy. 

In all modern history, no event has had ivider or more lasting 
consequences than the invention of Printing. A complete change 
took place in book-making. The black-letter manuscript gave 
place to the printed volume. The latter, however, had as j'ot no' 
title-page, no capital letters, and no points except the colon and 
the period. The wouls were spelled without attention to any- 
thing but their sounds. Hcncd every wiiter had his own style 
of spelling, and very often there were two or thice diffeicnt forms 
of the same word in a single page. The language of the jieriod was 
Middle English, — slightly different fiom that used in Chaucer’s 
Cdntcrliui tj 'lidcs. In the Pa-^ton Pcltcrs, or JliUs as their writers 
c.all them — the correspondence of one of the chief families of 
Norfolk — we find many valuable glimpses of the forms of social 
life prevailing at this period. These letters corrtain the names 
of some of the leading men in English history, such as the Earl 
of Warwick, the Dirkc of York, and Loi'd Hastings. 
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LEADING AUTHORS OF THE PERIOD— (1399-1485). 

MIBDLB ENOHSH. 

JAMES I., (1394-1437) — King of Scotland — a prisoner in England for nineteen years 
— studied Chancer — wrote poems — only remaining work. The King’s Quhair, or 
Book 

JOHN LYDGATE, (flourislied about 1420) — a monk of Bury — kept a school of 
poetry — chief w orks, History of Thebes, .ind Siege of Troy 
SIR-JOHN EORTESCUE, (flourished about 1450)-^Cliief Justice in 1442 — chief 
works, He Laudibiis Legiivi Jnghae, and Absolute and Limited Monaichy 
WILLIAM CAXTON, (1412-1491) — first English printer — wrote or tianslated about - 
sixty works — among them. History of Troy, and Ttayc of Chessc 


LEADING DATES OF THE PERIOD— (1399-1485). 


OENKRAL EVENTS, 

A D 

Mart 3 rrdom of Sawtre, 1401 Hen. IV. 
James I. of Scotland 

released, 1423 Hen. VI. 

Joan of Arc burned,.. 1431 — 

Death of Talbot, . . .1453. — 

First book printed in 
England, 1474 Ed. IV. 

OHANOE OF DOMINION. 

All French possessions 
except Calais lost,.. 1451 Hen VI. 


WARS, BATTLES, TREATIES. 


A D 

Battle of Nesbit Moor, 1402 

Hen. IV. 

— Homildon HDl, 

1402 

— 

— Slirewsbuiy, . . 

1403 


— Agincourt, 

1415 

Heu.'v. 

Siege of Rouen, . 

1419 


Treaty of Troyes, 

1420 

— 

Battle of Crevant, 

1423 

Hen. VI. 

— Vemenil, . .. 

1424 

_ 

Siege of Orleans, 

1428-9. 


Treaty of Arras, 

1435. 

— 


Cade’s rebellion, . . .1450. 


Treaty of Pec(iuigny,.. 1475 Ed. IV. 


WARS OF THE ROSES 

From 1455 A.D to 1485 A D. — 30 years, — Twelve battles. 


HENRY VI. 


EDWARD IV. . 


First battle, St. Albans, 

A D 

. . 1455 

VICTOK 

. . York. 

Bloreheath, . . „ 

. . .1459... 

. .. — 

Northampton, 

. 1460. . 

.. — 

Wakefield, 

.. 

Lancaster. 

Mortimer's Cross, ... . 

.1461 

York. 

Second battle, St. Albans, 

. ... — ... 

..Lancaster. 

Towton, 

.. . 

. . York. 

Hedgeley Moor, ... . 

1464. . 

. . — 

Hexham 

. . 

. . — 

Barnet, • 

1471.. 

, 

Tewkesbury, 

— .. 

— 

.Bosworth, 

1485 

. .Lancaster. 
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GENEALOGICAL TEEe' 

CONNECTING THE PLANTAGENETS WITH THE TODOR LINE. 


Edward IIL 

i 


John, Duke of L'lnc.ister (fourth son), had by 
Catherine Swenfoud, 

r 

5o^^' BEAuror.T, Earl of Somerset 


^ Catherine, widow of 

Henry V , married QwEy^TuDOR. 


John BcArroRT, Duke of Somerset. 

I 
I 

^Iaiwartt Beaufort married Edmund Tudor. Earl of Richmond, 


Henry VIL 

(formerly Earl of RicJiinond.) 


OPENING OF THE Tb'DOIt PEKIOD. 
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TUDOR PERIOD. 

From 1485 A.D. to 1603 A.D 118 years 5 Sovereigns. 


A.D ' A.D. 

HENEY Vli., 'began to reign 1485 HAST (half-sister), 1553 


HENRY ■mi. (son) 1509 ELIZABETH (half-sister),.. 1558-1603 

ED'WARD VI. (son), .... 1547 | 

Leading Features : THE RISE OF PROTESTANTISM— THE EE'VTV’AL 
OF LITERATURE— THE EXTENSION OP COMMERCE. 


CHAPTER L 

HENRY VII, 

Born 1455 A.D, —Began to reign 1485 A.D.— Died 1609 A.D. 

Tho Rivals of Henry, Perkin ‘Worbeck Marriage Projects . 

Early Disturbances Lands in Cornwall ll497 Henry’s Extortion 

LambertSimncUl487A.D ) ap) Death and Character. 

Rise of the Star-Chamber. Surrender and Death (1499 Powerof the Nobles lessened 
War in France (1488 a,d ) a-d ). Discovery of America 

True English histoiy begins with the leign of Henry VII. As 
storm ele.ars the air, so had the civil war swept from the land the 
relics of the decaying Feudal System, and a new and better order 
of things arose. Knowledge, long pent within tlie monasteries, 
now began to he diffused in printed hooks among the homes.of 
the people. Men began to read and think for themselves. Wo 
have hitherto seen Ercnch Kings triumphing with Engli.sh 
armies on Erench soil. We have seen the nobles of England 
little better than robbers, the peasantry of England little better 
than slaves. We shall now see British Sovereigns on the throne, 
the slaves set free, and a middle class of' farmers and merchants 
arise. During the Tudor Period we shall see the commerce, the 
literature, and the Protestantism of England in their dawn ; still 
later, we shall see the Constitution of Britain, which had been 
(208) 10 
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T7NI0N OF THE HOSES. 


growing for centuries, receive tlie key-stone of its topmost arcTi ; 
and, passing to the time of the illustrious dynasty now wielding 
the sceptre, we shall hehold the nation, enriched with all the 
elements of national health and life, reposing in peace and free- 
dom beneath the shadow of that august temple. 

Henry was not without rivals. There was living at Sheriff- 
button, in Yorkshire, a hoy of fifteen, Edward, Earl of Warwick, 
son of the Duke of Clarence. John de la Pole, Earl of Lincoln, 
the son of Elizabeth, eldest sister of Edward IV., had been 
appointed heir by Richard HI. Warwick was at once, by 
Henry’s order, transferred to the Tower of London. Lincoln, 
having paid homage to the new King, remained at liberty. 

The King’s public entry into London and his coronation •were 
delayed from August 22nd until October 30th, by a plague, 
called, from its strongest symptom, “ The sweating sickness.” 
When these ceremonies were at last completed, he called a Par- 
liament to confirm his title. He claimed the throne by right of 
inheritance and of conquest ; but to secure’ his seat, and at the 
same time to lull for ever the hostility of the rival Hoses, he 
married Elizabeth of York, the daughter of Edward IV. He 
obtained, besides, from Pope Innocent VHI., a bull threatening 
with excommunication all who should disturb him or his heirs in 
the possession of the throne. His chief confidence was given to 
John Morton and Richard Fox, two piiests who had been faithful 
to him in his exile. He made Morton Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and Fd.x Bishop of Winchester. 

Notwithstanding those precautions, his throne was, during the 
first fifteen years of his reign, a seat of much danger. Plot after 
plot rose to disturb his tranquillity. He was at Lincoln, on a 
progress through the north, when news reached him of a rising 
in \orkshiro under Lord Lovel, and another near Worcester 
under the Staffords. But they were soon suppressed. The elder” 
Stafford was hanged, and Loid Lovel escaped to the court of 
Margaret, Duchess-dcTwager of Burgundy, a sister of Edward IV., 
whose court appears more than once during this reign as the asylum 
of pretenders to the English throne. The royal progress was 
soon resumed. In York the King spent three weeks conferring 
honours and rcfoi'ming abuses. Thence he passed to Bristol, 
wcorted through each county by the nobles and the sheriffs. In 
Bristol he did much good by encouraging the citizens to build 
ships and to renew their trade, which had gieatly fallen off during 
the civil war. 

This reign was the age of imposture. It has been already 
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stated that an heir to the throne was imprisoned in the Tower in 
-the person of the young Earl of Warwick. Strange to say, 
although this was well known to all, there appealed in 
Dublin an Oxford jiriest named Simon with a hoy whom 1486 
he called Edward Earl of Warwick, hut who was really A.n. 
a baker’s son, by name Lambert Simnel. Kichard, Duke 
of Yoik, had governed Ireland under Henry VI. ; .the Duke of 
Clarence had also been Lieutenant ; and the white rose was the 
favourite in that island. The Earl of Kildare, a keen Yorkist, 
was now Lord-Deputy ; and by him the hoy was received with 
all honouis, as a piince of Yoikist blood. The Butlers, four 
bishops, and the city of Waterford remained faithful to Henry ; 
the rest of the island followed Kildaie; and the pretender was 
proclaimed King with the title of Edward VI. Henry, in alarm, 
called the peers and pi elates round him; and by their advice 
gi anted a general pardon to his opponents of former days, led the 
leal Warwick in view of the citizens from the Tower to St. Paul’s, 
and thence to the Palacej of Shene ; — and, what cannot well he 
explained, arrested the Queen-dowager, Elizabeth, and imprisoned 
hei in the Convent of Bermondsey. 

A new source of alarm was the desertion of the Eail of Lincoln, 
who had, ever since the death of Richard, appeared devoted "to 
Henry’s cause. He fled to his aunt, the Duchess of Buigundy, 
and soon with 2000 troops joined Simnel at Dublin. The im- 
postor was now crowned, and a Parliament was called' in his 
name. While Henry was at Kenilworth, the residence of his 
Queen, he heard that Lincoln and Simnel had landed near 
Furness in Lancashire, and were marching to surprise him. In 
haste the royalists mustered and moved towards Newark ; but so 
bad were the paths and roadways that the King’s army lost their 
way between Nottingham and Newark. The rebels came upon 
them at Stoke, and attacked the royal vanguard. With 
firm bravery Henry’s soldiers met the onset and repulsed 1487 
it. His heavy cavalry poured in and completed the rout a.d. 
of the invaders. Lincoln died on the field. Level, who 
had joined the enterprise, was never heard of from that day. 
Simon and Simnel surrendered. The former died in prison; the 
.latter was employed in the royal kitchen as a scullion, but was 
afterwards raised to the post bf falconer. 

The Queen, of whose better title Henry seemed to be jealous, 
and who had hitherto been kept in the back -ground, was now 
crowned with great pomp. This may be looked upon as the 
work of the people ; for they felt and spoke so strongly on the 
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subject tbnt tbe King dared not refuse tbe honours of royalty to bis 
wife. About the same time a court, known as the Star-Chamber 
from the decorations of the room in which it sat, received the 
authority of Parliament. It consisted of the Chancellor, the 
Tieasurer, the Keeper of the Privy Seal, one bishop, one temporal 
peer, and the chief judges. The principal woik it had now to 
do was the abolition of “ maintenance ’’ — a system by which the ^ 
nobles retained around them a band of lawless men wearing their 
livery and bound by oath to fight in their quauels. 

The ruling principle of Henry’s foreign policy was to maintain 
peace, and only once was he led into a foreign war. Of all the 
great fiefs of Prance, Bretagne alone remained free ; the rest had 
been gradualh’ attached to the crown. Duke Prancis of Bretagne 
now died, leaving his coronet to his daughter Anne, a gill of 
twelve. The Prench King claimed the dukedom. Henry, who 
had spent a great part of his exile in Bretagne, was forced to send 
an army to aid the defenceless princess; but his help was burdened 
with the condition that she should give up two forts as security 
for the money spent in her cause, and that she should not marry 
without his consent. The raising of taxes to equip this army 
excited a revolt in the north of England. But the Earl of 
Surrey soon dispersed the insurgents ; and John a Chambre, one 
leader, suffered death at Yoik ; while Sir John Egremont, the 
other, fled to the Duchess of Burgundy. 

Anne of Bretagne was betrothed to Maximilian, King of the 
Romans, with the consent of Henry. Charles of Fiance, how- 
ever, forced the princess into a marriage with him, and the King 
of England resolved on a French war. This was pleasing to the 
English people. Henry had long been talking of war, and had 
often received supplies and extorted benevolences for a purpo.se 
never yet fulfilled. Still he invented causes of delay, and it was 
not until October 1492 that he landed in France and laid siege to 
Boulogne. But flic French King Icncw that the love of money 
was Henry’s master-passion, and by promising to pay a large sum 
he secured a treaty. The voice of England was loud in murmurs; 
for many knights and nobles had almost ruined themselves, by 
borrowing money and selling their estates, that they might take 
a part in the expected conquest of France. 

The great impostor had just appeared. This was Perkin 
Warbeck, a native of Tournaj', rvho called himself Richard 
Plantagcnct, Duke of Yoik and second son of Edward IV. 
Though there is stionc; probability that the prince thus personated 
was iuurdered in the Tower, yet the affair is wiapped in lujstery 
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BO dark that many in "Warkeck’s day kelieved kis stoiy, and in- 
genious arguments have keen advanced in liis favour ky modem 
writers. 

■ Appearing fiist in Ireland, ke was soon invited to Paris ; kut, 
wkerr peace was made witk Henry, ke was forced to leave tlrat 
court. Margaret 'of Burgundy, tke untiring friend of Henry’s 
foes, received Irim as ker nepkew, gave him a kody-guard and all 
tke honours of a prince, and named him “ The White Bose of 
England.” A Yorkist plot was at once set on foot. Sir Bobert 
Clifford was the agent in Burgundy, and he had several meetings 
with Warkeck, whom he declared, in his letters to England, to he 
without doubt the Duke of York. But Henry was on the watch. 
His well-paid spies were everywher-e. Clifford turned traitor, 
and withrn the same hour, the chiefs of the plot in England were 
seized. Their letters to Flanders were produced as evidence 
against them, and Simon Slountford, Bokert Batcliff, William 
Daukeney, and Lord Fitzwalter were executed. Sir William 
Stanley, too, who had saved the King’s life at Bosworth, and 
whose brother. Lord Stanley, had crowned Henry on the field, 
being charged with a shave in the plot, confessed his guilt and 
was beheaded. As Stanley was one of the richest men in England, 
his execution added much to Henry’s wealth. 

The spirit of Warkeck ’s faction grew faint under these losses. 
The preteir'der, therefore, resolved on action. Three years after 
his first appearance, he approached Deal with a few followers, and 
sent a small body ashore to stir up the people in his favour. But 
the gentlemen and yeomen of Kent heat hack the invaders, and 
took 150 prisoners. Warkeck returned to Flanders. In anger 
at the shelter afforded to Warkeck in Flanders, Henry had 
removed the English cloth-market from Antwerp to Calais, 
had kanislred from England the merchants of Flanders, and 
.,,had ordered his own subjects to leave the Low Countries. This 
put a stop for a time to the traffic between the English and the 
Flemings ; but, the latter growing restless under their losses, a 
new treaty of commerce was made, and Warkeck again lost an 
asylum. 

He sailed thence to Cork ; kut the English rule was too firmly 
founded there to leave any hope of a revolt. This was chiefly 
owing to Poy /lings’ Law, called after Sir Edward Poyrrings. ky 
which it was enacted that all former English laws should have 
force in Ireland, and that no Bill .should ke brought into the Irish 
Parliament until it had received the assent of the English Houses. 

Perkin then passed to James IV. of Scotland, ky whom he was 
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royally entertained. There rvas then a close alliance ■ between 
the Courts of France and Scotland, and as Perkin had been re- 
commended to James by the Ficnch King, ho was made welcome. 
The fine figure, agreeable mannens, and romantic story of the 
young man won the heart of the Scottish King. The adventurer 
won at the same time another and more faithful heart. An affec- 
tion sprang up between him and a lady of roiml blood, Catherine 
Gordon, the daughter of the Earl of Huntly. The marriagejook 
place ndth the full consent of the King. But James did more 
than provide Perkin with a wife. He coined his plate 
1496 to raise an army, and crossed the Border with Warbeck 
A.n. in the depth of winter. The English people, however, 
had learned from dearly bought experience the value 
of peace, and none joined the invaders. The pillage by the 
Scots rather excited their anger. This, and the tidings that an 
army was on the march to attack him, caused the Scottish King 
to leturn to his own land. 

The taxes, levied hy Henry to repel this invasion, excited dis- 
content in Cornwall. Tlie Coniish men, complaining that they 
were burdened with taxes, not for their own good, but to benefit 
the northern counties, took arms under Flammock an attorney, 
and Jo.scph a farrier. They were joined by Lord Audley at 
Wells, and marched through Salisbury and Winchester to Black- 
heath, from which they could see the roofs of London. Hemy 
led the army, which ho had raised to oppose the Scots, against 
the rebels, who, being armed only with axes, bows, and scythes, 
could not long withstand his attack. Their leaders were cap- 
tured and executed. 

The failure of a second expedition into England, during which 
James besieged Norhara Castle without success, induced that 
monarch to think of peace. The mediator was the ambassador 
from Spain, — a country which was during the Tudor Period a 
Ic.ading power in Europe. A treaty was concluded, which made 
it impossible for Perkin to rem.ain in Scotland. With his wife 
and a very few followers he crossed to Ireland, and lurked for 
some lime in the wilds of that island. 

But the rebellious spirit still alive in Cornwall encour.aged him 
to invade England once more. He landed at Whitsand Bay on 
the Cornish shore, and unfurled his standard as Kichard IV. at 
Bodmin. lie commanded 6000 men before he reached Exeter. 
Tliis city he besieged; but the want of artillery and the lesolu- 
tion of the citizens, who kept the rebels at bay by kindling a 
great fire in the gate-way while they intrenched their position, 
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caused him to reheat -without success. His next move -was on 
Taunton. The loyal army -was near, — a battle seemed certain; 
hut his heart failed him. Secietly he left the men -whom he had 
drawn from their homes, and fled to the sanctuiiry of Beaulieu iu 
Hampshire. The rebels submitted ; a few were hanged ; the rest 
were sent home. Warheck’s wife fell into the King’s hands, and 
was appointed to an honourable post as attendant on the Queen. 
She was called in the English Court “ The White Bose,” — a name 
once borne by her husband. Being induced to throw himself on 
the Kiiig’s mercy, Perkin was brought amid gazing crowds to 
London, and there examined. A full confession of the imposture 
was made, and was published, that the people might be satisfied. 
Perkin was then placed in close custody ; but after six months 
contiiving to escape, he was retaken, and condemned to sit in the 
stocks for two days. There he was obliged to read aloud the 
published confession of his true parentage and his pretensions. 
He was then committed to the Tower, where lay the unfortunate 
Earl of Warwick. The prisoneis became friends, and formfed a 
plan of escape ; but they were detected and executed. Warbeck 
died on the gallows at Tyburn, confessing his fraud and asking 
p.ardon of the King. The unlyippy Warwick, whose whole life had 
been spent in piison, and whose only, crime lay in his 
being the last male heii of the Plantagenet line, suffered 1499 
on a pretended charge of exciting insurrection. Balph a.d. 
Wilford, a shoemaker’s son, had lately come forward in 
Kent claiming to lie the Earl of Warwick. A priest named 
Patiick first announced the secretin a sermon. Wilford died by 
the law; Patrick died in prison. Upon this attempt Henry 
founded the charge on which Warwick was condemned. The 
execution of this prince is the greatest stain on Henry’s character. 

The King was now settled on the throne. Henceforwaid he 
devoted his attention to the amassing of money and the advance- 
ment of his foreign influence by marriages. The old enmity 
between England and Scotland, which was fiercest in the Border 
counties, was set at rest by a marriage (1 502 a.d.) between the 
Scottish King, James IV., and Margaret, Henry’s eldest daughter. 
This marriage must be carefully remembered, for it was the source 
of the union of the English and Scottish crowns in 1603. 

Further to increase his influence, Henry married his eldest son, 
Arthur (so called from the ancient British prince), to Catherine 
of Aragon, daughter of Ferdinand and liabella. The bridegroom, 
a gentle and learned prince, lived only six months after the union; 
and his brother Henry, afterwards King, was by a papal bull 
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permitted to marrv tlie young wido-sr. The Queen, Elizabeth of 
York, died in 1503, after ivliich the King set himself to secure 
a rich second wife ; but all his schemes were unavailing. 

Richard III. had bequeathed the crown to the house of 
Suffollr. Edmund, a. brother of John de la Pole who was killed 
at Stoke, claimed the estates of the fallen Earl. Hemy refused 
to grant them, and Edmund fled to his aunt, the Duchess of 
Burgundy. Henry, in alarm, seized several membeis of the 
family; but Suffolk, left in poverty by his aunt’s death, was 
delivered up by the Archduke Philip, aud impiisoned in the 
Tower. 

During .nil these events infamous extortion was going on. 
Richard Empson and Edmund Dudley were the chief agents of 
Henry’s rapacity. They were both lawyers, and Dudley was 
chosen Speaker of the Commons. A single occnnence will show 
the nature of these e.vtortions. Henry visited a favourite general, 
the Eail of Oxford. lYlien Icjii’ing the m.ansion, the King passed 
through two lines of fine-looking men, splendidly equipped. “ My 
lord,” said he to the E.ail, “these are of course your servants?” 
The Earl smiled and said, “Ko, your ni.ajesty, I am too poor for 

that; these are my retainers, assembled to do you honour.” The 

King started and said, “ I thank you, my lord, for your^ good 
cheer; but I cannot have my laws broken in my sight.” Ho 
referred to a law abolishing “ maintenance ; ” and O.xford was 
fined £10,000 for his an.xiety to do honour to royalty I 

Henrj' died in the spring of 1509. His hetilth gave way under 
repeated attacks of gout, and consumption at length set in. Iii 
his dying hours he ordered that those whom he had injured should 
be recompensed. He was married once. His eldest son, Arthur, 
died before him ; his second son w.as Henry VIII. ; his daughters 
married monarchs, Margaret being the wife of James IV. of 
Scotland, and Mary the wife of Louis XII. of Fr.ance. Tlic 
last-named princess, when left a widow, married Brandon, Duke 
of Suffolk. 

Lord Jlacaulay has given three points ns the general character 
of the Tudors : tliey were more nrbitr.ary than the Plantagenets; 
they well knew the temper of the nation they governed ; and they 
all had courage and a strong will. Henry VII. was, besides^ a 
man suspicious and resen'cd. His great vice was avarice ; but 
during his reign many useful laws were p.assed, peace was pie- 
served, and the foundation of our great commerce was laid. 

Of the laws passed by Henry, the most important was one 
allowing the nobles to sell their estates, regardless of the entail. 
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This term “ entail ” means tlio fixing of the estate to some parti- 
cular lino of heirs, none of whom has the power to sell or to 
bequeath it. Hem j’-’s object in passing tins law was to lessen the 
power of the nobles, whom ho feared. But it also exalted the 
commons ; for those wlio had made money bought the estates, 
which the nobles, loaded with debt, were only too glad to sell. 
Many noble houses had been destroyed duiing the oivil war. In 
1451 fifty-three temporal loids answeied the call of Hemy VI.; 
in 1485, only twenty-nine assembled, and many of these weie 
newly created. A new aristocracy, composed of the leading 
commoners, thus sprang up. 

By Henry’s order the Grml JTm-rt/, a war-ship of two decks, 
was built. It cost £14,000, and was of one thousand tons 
buiden. But what’givcs to this reign its deepest interest is that 
during it the Hew World was discovered. On the 12tll of 
October 1492 Columbus discovered the Bahama Islands. At 
first, bafifled in Spain, ho had sent his brother Bartholomew to 
England, to seek ships fi om Henry. Bartholomew, who brought 
with him maps and chai ts, then first seen in our island, was on 
his way back to invito Ohri.stophor to the English court, when he 
was seized by pirates. Mcamvhile Christopher had obtained 
Spanish ships and had begun his perilous voyage. Ho^Yever, the 
credit of discovering the mainland of America is due to English 
enterprise. Sebastian Cabot, a Venetian, sent by Henry from 
Bristol, touched at Labrador in 1497, and sailed southward to 
Florida. In the same year Vasco di Gama, a native of Portugal, 
doubled the Cape of Good Hope, thus opening a watery path to 
India.' Compared with these, all other events of European 
history during this reign shrink to insignificance. And ever 
since, while r ich and useful products of distant lands have been 
borne on every tide into oirr harbours, from the Brrtish Islands as 
a centre there have been florving towards the rising and the setting 
sun our arts, our sciences, our literature and language ; and, best 
of all, the faith in Jesus, ■which we prize as the chief blessing of 
our nation. 
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HENRY VIII. became King when eighteen.- A Lancastrian 
througli liis father, a Yoikist through liis mother, Jie united in 
himself the claims of the rival houses. The nation, ground by 
the aval ice of the late King, gladly welcomed to the throne a 
prince seemingly gallant and geneioiis. One of his earliest act's 
was the execution of Dudley and Empson; and the people, thus 
appeased, settled into a tianquillity unknown dming five reigns. 
As often happens, the miser father had a spendthrift son. 
Encouraged by the Earl of Surrey, now chief minister, the yoting 
King plunged into a whirl of costly pleasuies. Tournaments, 
dances, pageants, revels followed in quick succession ; and, if 
Henry stole a quiet hour now and then, it was given to music 
and liteiature. In the first year of his reign'he mairied Catherine 
of Aiagon, the widow of his brother Arthur. 

The Kings of Eiance had long been desiious of subduing Italy, , 
and Louis XII. now seemed likely to achieve the conquest. The 
Pope, Julius II., fonn'ed a league with Eeidinand of Spain and 
theVenetians to oppose the Erencli armies; and, by sending to 
Henry a golden rose perfumed with musk and anointed with oil, 
invited his aid. The vanity of the young Englishman was 
pleased.' He joined the league. His first PaiHament readily 
granted supplies. An English army was sent into Spain to 
invade Piance on the south. ■ But Ferdinand havifig attempted 
to use the troops in his private schemes against Navarie, their 
leader in disgust brought them hack to England without attempt- 
ing the invasion of Guienne. Indirectly, hovvevei\, this first 
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campaign fell lieavily upon Louis. His troops Tieing drauTi from 
llalr to France, Ins splendid conquests in the plain of Lombardy 
\-ielded, all but a few garrisons, to the Swiss pikemen of the 
Pope. 

The Parliament of 1513 having granted a poll-tax and other 
supplies, Henry sailed with his troops to Calais. He was there 
joined by the Emperor Jlaximilian, who came to serve under the 
English flag. Teiouenne, .a town of Picardy, was in- 
vested. The garrison held out for two months •, during 
which Henry gained the battle of Guinegaste, kno^vn as 
the “ Battle ofspurs,” from the rapid flight of the French 
cavalry. Tournay was then taken, and Henry returned 
in triumph to England, Meanwhile James IV., prompted by 
the strong alliance then existing between France and Scotland, 
had invaded England ; but on Flodden field, near the Till, his 
army was routed, and himself and many of his nobles were slain, 
by the English under Lord Surrey. 

Thomas, Cardinal Wolsey, was a prominent figure during the 
first twenty-one years of this reign. Born at Ipswich in 1471, 
he was only fifteen when he graduated at O.xford. The Boy 
Bachelor, as he was c.allod, soon received from the Marquis of 
Dorset, whoso sons had been his pupils, the rectory of Lymington 
in Someisetshirc. His next important step was the chaplaincy 
of Calais, where ho was noticed by Fox, Bishop of 'Winchester, 
and by that prelate recommended to Henry VII. The deanery 
of Lincoln and the post of King’s almoner rewarded him for his 
zeal in the royal sendee ; and under the gay young Henry VIII., 
who was pleased jto find that a priest, so able to conduct the 
business of the State, scrupled not to drink and dance and sing in 
the court-revels, (lie rose to be Archbishop of York and Chancellor 
of England. I 

The splendoilr of the prelate now rivalled that of the King. 
His tram numbered eight hundred ; his silken lobes sparkled 
with gold ; he /permitted his cardinal’s hat to be laid nowhere in 
the royal charfol but on the high altar; and, uhenin 1518 he 
was created Phpal Legate, he caused the first nobles of England 
to servp him dn feast-days with towel and water. By this glitter 
.and pnde hefaleased the people, from whose ranks he had risen. 
His tostcniidc.arc of learning and literature gained for him the 
nppinnse of wic wise. 

Francis I. now sat upon the French throne. He had inherited 
the desire of conquering Italy, and he therefora sought to live at 
peace vnih England. To secure this, lie courted the favour of 
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"Wolscy by presents and flattery ; and obtained, as the first-fruits 
of his intriguing, the restoration of Tournay. In 1519 Maxi- 
milian died, and Charles V. was chosen Emperor. Charles, 
Erancis, and Henry were then the leading Powers of Europe; and 
the foreign policy of each was closely interwoven with that of the 
others. Charles ruled Spain, Austria, Naples, and the Nether- 
lands. His, too, -was the New World, with its mines of gold and 
silver. Erancis, holding a compact and prosperous kingdom 
almost in the centre of the Emperor’s scattered dominions, was a 
formidable rival. Henry, close at hand vet securely guarded hy 
the waves of the Channel and the. North Sea, could iu a week 
pour his troops upon the shores of either realm. The English 
King rvas, therefore, courted by both Charles and Eiancis. He 
was invited by Erancis to a meeting near Calais. He was visited 
in England by Charles. To be Pope was Wolsey’s highest am- 
bition; and Charles, by promising to use all his influence in 
favour of that desire, won the friendship of the Cardinal. 

Henry at once crossed to Calais, and met Erancis between 
Guisnes and Ardres. The interview has been called, 
liom the splendour of the monaichs and their retinues, May 30, 
“The Eield of the Cloth of Gold.” Three weeks were 1520 
spent in empty visits of state, tomnaments, and feasts ; a.d. 
but nothing of importance was done. At Gi’avelines, a 
town on the shore a little north from Calais, Henry and Charles 
met immediately afterwards ; and any feeling in favour of Erancis, 
which may have grown up in Henry’s mind, was completely 
swept away. 

The execution of Edward Stafford, Duke of Buckingham, took 
place upon Henry’s return to England. Misled by astrology, and 
the pride of his royal blood, he had let fall unguarded words, 
hinting that, if the King should die without children, he would , 
seek the throne. With him died the office of Constable of 
England. 

The Beformation — the gp'eatest series of events in modem his- 
tory — was now in progress. The magnificent temple of St. 
I’eter had for many years been rising on the banks of the Tiber. 
To raise funds for the building, Leo X. had sent out monks to 
sell indulgences, which had been invented by Urban II. in the 
days of the Crusades. The people thought that the rtroney 
paid for these pieces of paper or parchmerrt would buy , i 7 
for them the righteousness of saints. But Martin ' 

Luther, an Airgustine monk of Saxony, opposed this 
doctrine of indulgences. In his Ninety-five Propositions fixed 
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on fhe door of the church at Wittenherg he defended the 
doctrine oi jicstijication hy faiih tn Ghnst alone. In the 
.. palace-hall of Leipsic, before the great and the wise of 

lola j^orthem Germany, he maintained the authority of the 
Bible as ihe only rule of religious faith, and claimed 
for every man the right to read and interpret the .Sacred 
Book for himself. At the gate of Wittenberg Castle he 
severed the last tie which hound him to the Church of 
casting into a bonfire the Papal bull de- 
lO^U jjouncing ajxainst him the terrible doom of excommuni- 

A.D. ,. ° ° 

cation. 

The news of these things was heard joyfully in England 
by many who remembered with reverence the doctrines of 
John Wycliffe. But Henry was as yet a stlict Catholic. . Ho 
wrote a hook in Latin defending the seven sacraments of 
1521 the Church of Borne, and sent a copy of it to the Pope. 
A.D. Leo, glad to receive aid so illustrious, conferred on him 
the title Defender of the Faith. Our sovereigns still 
hear the title, which has now a deeper meaning; the letters F.D., 
tor Bidei Defensor, may he seen on all our coins. Luther replied 
to Henry forcibly and fearlessly. The eyes of Europe turned on 
the controversy. The work prospered, and every day added to 
the ranks of the Beformers. 

In the war, which arose between Chailes V. and Francis l!, 
Henry at first sided with the Emperor. Twice English troops 
invaded France, hut -without success, although on the second 
occasion the army reached a town eleven leagues from Paris.' 
Want of money was one cause of these failures. The immense 
hoards of the late King were long since exhausted ; and, to fill 
his empty treasury, Henry was forced in 1523 to call a Parlia- 
ment. There had been no meeting of the Houses for seven 
)’ears, and so little did their conduct now please the King, that 
for seven years more they -were not once called together. The 
bcnciolcncc was during these years the most fruitful source of 
Henry’s income. When the Commons assembled, Wolsey in 
scarlet and silver entered the hall to demand ^£800,000 for the 
King. He was seconded by the Speaker, Sir ThoinaS More; 
hut the House would grant only half the sum ; and, when the 
haughty priest still pressed his claim with arguments, he was 
told that meinhers of the Commons alone were allowed to debate 
on questions there. 

But the foreign policy of Henry, or rather of Wolsey, soon 
changed. Two Popes had died, — ^Lco X. in 1521, and Adrian VI. 
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in 1523, — nnd twice "Wolscy was defeated in tlie dearest wish of liig 
ambitious heart. Tlie double disappointment rapidly cooled his 
friendship for the Emperor, for whoso promised aid and influence 
he had long been working. Francis, too, was now an object of 
pity. At the battle of Pavia (February 24, 1525) he had lost, 
as he said himself, “ all but honour,'’ and was now the prisoner 
of Chailcs. He was not released for a year, when by the Treaty 
of Madrid ho agreed to give the fair province of Burgundy to the 
Emperor as his ransom, — a promise, however, never kept. Two 
years later, when Homo was sacked by the Emperor’s troops, 
under Bourbon, a French refugee, and the Poi^e was c.ast into 
prison, Henry and Fiancis united in a firm league to release the 
unhappy Pontiff, and to carry war into the Emperor’s dominions. 

After no.arly twenty years of married life the King protended 
to have doubts about the legality of his marri.ago with Queen 
Catherine, who had boon previously his brother’s wife. She was 
a beautiful and virtuous woman. The truth seems to be that 
Henrj’ was tiled of her, and had taken a violent fancy for one of 
her maids of honour. Anno Boleyn, grand-daughter of the first 
Duke of Norfolk. A divorce then became the great object of 
Henry’s life. There were many difficulties in the way, Oatho- 
rino was the aunt of Charles V.; she was, besides, a zealous 
Catholic, and in high favour with the Pope. But a divorce 
Henry would have ; and so ho told Wolsey, who knelt for four 
hours at his feet, seeking vainly to change his purpose. 

Wolsey did not know what to do. The Pope, awed by the 
Emporoi', duist not giant the demand of Henry, and Wolsey 
durst not oppose the Pope. To his own ruin the Cardinal acted 
a double part. Openly he seemed to urge on the divorce; 
secretly he delayed it in obedience to the Pope. 

At length a court was opened in London to try the case. 
Wolsey and Campeggio, an Itali.an Caidinal, sat as judges. 
On the first day a touching scene took place. When the Queen’s 
name was called, instead of answering she flung herself with 
teais at her husband’s feet, pleading for mercy as u sti anger 
in England and his faithful wife of twenty years. Then, 
refusing to submit to the court, she left the hall. Un- June 21, 
moved, T'leniy pressed his suit. But no decision was 1529 
made; and, after, the couit had sat for almost two a.d. 
months, an order from the Pope transferred it to Borne. 

> This delay roused Henry’s anger against Wolsey. The Great 
Seal, the badge of the Chancellor’s office, was taken from him 
and given to Sir Thomas More. His palace — York Place, after- 
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ivards WhitGliall — ^^vas seized with all its ricli plate and furniture. 
Prom his countrj-house at Esher near Hampton he wrote 
piteous letters, signed 'Miserrimvs. -But his foes were too power- 
ful. Compelled to retire to Yorkshire, he surtdved his disgiace 
about a year. Then, being arrested by the Earl of Northumber- 
land for high treason, he was on his way to a scaffold in London, 
when dysentery seized him, and he died at Leicester Abbey. His 
last words are full of solemn warning; — “ Had I but served God 
as diligently as I have sensed the King, he would not have given 
me over iu my grey hairs. But this is my just reward.” (Nov 
28, 1530 A.n.) 

Henry’s mind was gradually turning, from political, not reli- 
gious causes, to look favourably on the Beformers, who had 
assumed the name of Protestants at the Diet of Spires. Thomas 
Cranmer and Thomas Cromwell were now his chief advisers 
Cranmcr, a Fellow of Cambridge, had, some time before Wolsey’s 
death, suggested that the divorce case should be referred to the 
Universities. The King, hearing of this, exclaimed, in his rough 
style, that Cranmer had got the light sow by the ear, and acted 
on the hint. The case was laid before all the universities in 
Europe, and a decision was given in Henry’s favour. This made 
the fortune of Cranmer. Cromwell, too, gained the royal favour 
by a single suggestion — that the King should declare himself 
Supreme Head of the English Church. His had been a chequered 
life. A factory clerk at Antwerp, a soldier in the sack of Rome, 
again a clerk at Venice, then a lawyer in England, he became at 
last "Wolsey’s solicitor. By his advice the King resolved to deny 
the supiemacy of the Pope. 

And now the chain, which had so long bound England to 
Rome, was breaking link by link. Tlie Parliament of 1532 for- 
bade the payment of First-fruits, by which the Pope had received 
the first year’s income of vacant bishoprics. The Parliament of 
1533 forbade appeals to Rome. And in 1534 Henry was for- 
mally recognized by the Legislature as “ the only Supreme Head 
on earth of the Church of England.” 

In 1533 Anne Bolcyn was declared Queen. Catherine, for- 
m.ally divorced, retired from the court, and died three years aftei - 
wards in Huntingdonshire, leaving a daughter, Mary. Wlien 
these things were heard at Rome, the Pope laid Henry under 
a terrible cur.sc, unless Queen Catherine were restored ; but 
nothing could bend the stubborn King of England. 

The dispute, when the divorce was thus settled, centred in the 
question, *• Who uas to be Head of the Church in England, — the 
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King or the Pope ?” The point was decided by the Parliament 
of 1534 conferring the title with its privileges on Henry. About 
the same time appeared the Holy Maid of Kent, a nun, subject 
to hysterical fits, who raved against the new doctrines, and 
denounced woe on the King for his treatment of Queen Catherine. 
Her true name was Elizabeth Barton. She was declared by 
some to be only a tool in the hands of others, many of whom 
suffered with her. More distinguished victims of Henry's wrath 
weie John Fisher, Bishop of Rochester; and Sir Thomas More, 
famed as the author of Utopia. They were beheaded in 
1535 on a charge of denying the King’s supremacy in 1535 
the Church. This was the final bieacli •with Rome. a.d. 
Hencefoi th the Church of England had a separate exist- 
ence. Paul III., now Pope, huiled the thunders of excommuni- 
cation at Henry; but the English King lieeded them not. 

Tlie suppression of monasteries was then resolved on by the 
King; and Cromwell, to whom was given complete control of 
the Church with the title of Vicar- General, proceeded to the 
work, hlany held that there were good grounds for this step •. 
they assei ted that the monks generally led dissolute lives, and 
that many of the monasteries were dens of iniquity. But Henry's 
motive was not hatred of evil ; he rather desired to deal a terrible 
blow at the Papal power, and at the same time to fill 
his coffers with the riches of the monks. His obedient 1536 
Parliament, now in its sixth session, passed a Bill to A.n. 
suppress those monasteries which possessed revenues 
below £200 a year. Three yearns later the greater monasteries 
were destroyed. In all, 3219 religious houses were laid in ruins, 
and the King was enriched with their yearly itreome of £161,000. 
Six new bishoprics were then established. 

The worst evils of the Feudal System still lingered in Wales. 
The marchers, or great lords, claiming independent rule in their 
own districts, were at constant war with one another : pillage 
and murder occurred every day. But now these lords 
were deprived of separate jurisdiction, and the English 1536 
laws were everywhere enforced. Henceforth Wales sent A.n. 
twenty-four members to the English Parliament. This 
was the real union of Wales with England. 

The 6th day of January 1536 saw Catherine of Aragon die. 
On the 19th of May in the same year her rival, Anne Boleyn, 
was beheaded. While the divorce remained unsettled, Henry’s 
passion for her had been violent ; when his wish was gained, he 
grew careless, then cold. A new face — that of the lovely Jane 
ftss) IX 
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Seymour — cauglit liis cliangeful fancy. Anne’s enemies plied 
liim with evil stoiics : of her friends, Cranmer alone dared to 
raise his voice in her favour. She was tried on a charge of 
unfaithfulness to her royal hushandj and was condemned to die. 
She met her doom calmly, and on the scaffold prayed for the 
King. She left a daughter, afterwaids Queen Elizabeth. On 
the next day Jane Seymour became Queen. 

During this reign the Bible took its place as the standard of 
Protestant faith. A centmy and a half had passed since J ohn 
IVycliffe translated the Scriptures into English ; but the version 
used in England during the earlier years of Henry’s reign was 
that of William Tyndale, a young scholar of Oxford, who pub- 
lished the New Testament in 1526, and portions of the Old 
Testament four years later. In 1536 he suffered death by fire 
in Flanders. In the same year Miles Coverdale of Cambridge 
published the whole Bible in the English tongue. These weie 
translations fiom the Latin version called the Vulgate. By a 
royal order a copy of Coverdale’s translation was chained to a 
pillar or desk in cveiy parish church, so that all who chose might 
read. In 1539 appeared a translation called the Great Bible, 
prepared under the superintendence of Cranmer, who was now 
Archbishop of Cantcrbuiy. The people received these gifts with 
]oy ; families clubbed their savings to buy a copy of the Sacred 
I'^olume, still a costly purchase ; and those who could read were 
often seen surrounded by a crowd of listeners, earnestly hearken- 
ing to the words which tell of life eternal. 

The abolition of the monasteries caxised much discontent, 
especially in the northern counties. North of the Trent 40,000 
men rose in arms under a gentleman named Askew. ' Their 
avowed object being to restore the Roman Catholic Church, 
they called their insurrection the Pilgrimage of Grace. Priests 
marched before them, while their banners bore the crucifix and 
the chalice. They held Tork and Hull for a while ; but the 
promise of a general pardon, and the heavy rains of' xvinter 
induced them to return to their homes. A renewal of the revolt 
early in the next spring came to nothing. Askew and other 
leaders were executed. 

The birth of a son, baptized Edward, added to Henry’s 
Oct. 12, triumph ; and even the death of his Queen, Jane Sey- 
1637 mour, which occurred a few da3’s after the prince was 
.A.D. born, was almost disregarded in his gieat joy. 

Tliough the King had broken with Rome, he was no 
friend to Luther. He retained many of the old doctrines, espe- 
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cially transubstantiation/by wliich the people were taught that 
partakeis of the Lord's Supper ate, not bread and wine, but, the 
real flesh and blood of J esus. Standing thus half-way between 
the two Churches, he strove to bend the eonseiences of both 
Protestants and Catholics to his own views, and many of both 
parties were burned for denying what he taught. His 
opinions were embodied in the Six Aiticles, of which 1539 
the first and chief was, that all should on pain of death a.d. 
believe in transubstantiation. Prom the persecution 
which followed these enactments, they were called the Bloody 
Statute. About the same time it was decrded by Parliament 
that all the proclamations of Henry should have the force of 
regular laws 'This was a measure utterly opposed to the spirit 
of the English Constitution. In effect, it made Herrry a monarch 
as absolute as was ever a Czar of Russia or a Shah of Persia. 

Henry’s fourth wife was Anne of Cleves, the daughter of a 
Protestant prince. Cromwell, desirous of strengthening ' the 
Protestant cause in England, had proposed the union. A pic- 
ture of the princess was shown to Henry : he was pleased with 
her face, and she was invited to England. But when he came to 
see her, he called her “ a great Flanders mare." She had neither 
beauty nor grace, and could speak no language except her own. 

! After some delay the mar riage took place ; but the King never 
forgave Cromwell. Three designs filled his mind: revenge on 
the Vicegerent, a divorce from Anne, and the elevation of a new 
Queen, Catherine Howard, a Catholic, and niece to the Duke’ of 
Norfolk. In little more than six months he had gained 
all these ends. Cromwell^ accused by Bill of Attainder July 28, 
of heresy and treason, was brought to the block. Anne, 1540 
much to her own content, was separated from her hus- A.n. 
band, and lived in England upon a pension of £3000 a 
j'ear until her death. Catherine Howard was raised to the 
throne amid the rejoicings of the Catholics, who hailed her ele- 
vation as an omen of good. The last three Queens had favoured 
the Reformation. 

For about a year and a half the charms of Catherine Howard 
delighted the King Then some events of her earlier life began 
to be whispered abroad ; and of these Cranmer sent a written 
statement to Henry, rvho refused at first to believe’ them. But 
when she herself confessed, what many witnesses swore, that she 
had been unebaste before her marriage, the fierce jealousy' of 
Henry blazed forth. Nothing but blood could quench his rage, 
and she was beheaded on Tower-hill (1542 a.d.). "With her 
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died an accomplice of her pruilt, Lady Bocliford, who had heen 
chief ^^•itness against Anne Boleyn. ' 

In his religious changes, too, the King displayed that fickle 
nature so evident in his marriages. Not satisfied with the Six 
Articles, he published in succession two books, each giving a 
different creed to the nation. The royal permission to read the 
Bible, formerly given to all, was now confined to gentlemen and 
merchants. 

Among the later martyrs of this reign were John Lambert, a 
London schoolmaster, burned at Smithfield in 1538 for refusing 
to believe in transubstantiation at Henry’s order ; and a heroic 
lady, Anne Ascue of Lincolnshire, who suffeied by fire in 1546 
for the same offence. 

"Wars with Scotland and France occupied Henry’s latter years: 
the details are, not of much importance. His sixth wife was 
Catherine Parr, widow of Lord Latimer. She survived her hus- 
band, although her head was once in great danger. The King’s 
temper, naturally fierce, was maddened by his increasing corpu- 
lence and an ulcer which had broken out in his leg. One day, 
while talking of certain religious doctrines, she opposed his 
ideas. In high wrath he ordered an impeachment to be drawn 
up against her. But a friend, happening to see the paper, told 
her; and, when next she saw the King, she spoke so humbly of 
the foolishness of her sex, and appeared so thankful for what he 
had taught her, that when the Chancellor came to arrest her, 
Henry bade him begone. 

The last victim who suffered from this tyrant’s wrath was 
Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey, famed as the purifier of English 
poetry, and the writer of our earliest blank verse. He was a 
cousin of Catherine Howard, and was beheaded on suspicion of 
aiming at the croivn. The fact of his quartering on his shield 
the ams of Edward the Confessor, long borne by his ancestors, 
was the chief circumstance advanced in support' of this charge. 
His fariier, the Duke of Norfolk, who had been seized at the 
same time, lay in prison awaiting the same fate, when the news 
came that Henry was dead. 

For some days it was well known in the Court that the King 
was dying, but all feared to tell him so. At length Sir Antony 
JJenny ventured to warn him of the coming change. He desiied 
to see Cranmer, but was speechless when the Archbi.shop arrived. 
U hen asked by Cianmer to give some sign of his faith in Christ, 
lie squeezed the prelate’s hand, and died. He had been married 
SIX times, and left three children. His will, made nearly a 
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montli "before he died, bequeathed the throne to Edward, then to 
Mary, and then to Elizabeth. This arrangement was actually 
followed. 

• Henry’s vanity was great. - He was vain of his learning, and, 
in earlier days, of his appearance. But his greatest crimes may 
he traced to his fickleness and his self-will. Few English 
monarchs were more absolute. At eighteen he was a gay and 
handsome prince, skilled in music and ready with his pen ; at 
six-and-fifty he was an unwieldy mass of corrupted flesh and evil 
passions. 

The great historical fact of this reign was the foundation of 
British Protestantism. 
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EDWABD YI. 


Born 1537 A D. — Began to reign 1547 A.D — Bied 1553 A.D. 


The Tlcgcncy 

■V\’’ar with Scotland {1547 a-D } 
Cliurch of England Established, 
riots against Somerset. 
Insurrections. 


Tall of Somersot (1549 A-u ), 
Eeform 

Death of Somerset (1552 A.p ). 
Succession Altered- ^ 

Death of Edward. 


The will of Henry VIII. directed that Edward, now only in his 
tenth year, should come of age at eighteen. In the meantime a 
Council of twenty-eight nobles and clergy was to manage tlie 
affairs of the Icingdom. This Council, however, feeling the want 
of a leader, chose as Piotector the Eail of Heitford, biother of 
Jane Seymoui, and thciefoie uncle of the King. Many new 
peers were created; many weie advanced to •higher rank. 
Among the latter, the Piotector received the title of Duke of 
Somerset. Aichbishop Cianmer was a leading memher of the 
Council of Regency. 

It was also enjoined by Henry’s will, th.at a man logo ' should' 
take place, if possible, between Eduaid and young M.aiy of 
Scotland. But Scottish feeling, influenced by France, rvas strong 
against the match ; and, to force the nation into a consent, 
Somerset led an airay of 18,000 over the Boiders. The Regent 
Arran met hiih at Pinkie netir Musselbmgh, but was defeated 
(Sept. 10, 1547). News of plots against his power soon recalled 
the Piotector to London, and the campaign ended without 
advantage to the English, while the attempt to extort consent 
disple.ased even those Scotchmen who had been in favour of the 
union. As the Eail of Huntly said, “ lie disliked not the 
match, but ho hated the manner of wooing." The young Queen 
of Scotland was sent for gi eater safety to France. 

The completion of the English Reformation was the gieat 
event of this reign. The Protector was" a Protestant, and he 
took care that all who had access to the young King should be of 
the Reformed faith. Under this fostoiing influence the Church 
of England began to assume her piesent foim, — a woik in uhich 
Archbi'^hop Cranmer took the largest share. He was ably ‘ 
seconded by Ridley, Bishop of London, and Latimer, Bishop of 
Worcester. Fiecr circulation was given to the llible. To 
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secure purity of doctrine, twelve Homilies or Sermons were 
published. The statues and pictures of the churches were 
destroyed. The Latin Mass was abolished, and replaced by the 
Liturgy, still read in the Established Church of England. And, 
lastly, tire faith of English Protestants was summed up in Eorty - 1 
two Articles. 

It has been already said that Somerset hastened from Scotland 
in alarm. There was a plot against his power. Hrs own 
brother, 'Admiral Lord Seymour, who had rnanied the widow of 
Henry VIH., was his most dangerous foe. Though this con- 
spiracy was checked by the execution of Seymour on Tower-hill, 
yet opposition far more fatal to the Protector was rising. 
Dudley, Earl of Warwick, was the son of that Dudley who had 
ministered to the avarice of Henry VII. Created Viscount Lisle 
by the late King, he was a member of the Council of Regency, 
in which his restless ambition made him a leading man. Now, 
as the head of a' rival faction, he began to measure his strength 
with Somerset. 

Much more important than the struggles of two ambitious 
men was the conditiorr of the people at this time. Monasteries, 
with all their evils, had served some useful ends. The poor man 
and the traveller fourrd there a shelter for the night. The 
domains attached were let out at moderate rents to small 
farmers, who found the monks not only indulgent landlords, but 
ready purchasers of the farm produce. Discontent and rebellion 
had therefore followed the suppression of these houses ; and the 
embers of bad feeling were still alive. The working classes had, 
besides, rrew grievances. A great demand for wool had turned a 
large part of England into sheep-walks, and there was Irttle field 
labour to be done. Wages were low, and were paid in the base 
coin issued by Henry VIII. to supply his own needs. The price 
of food rose high. The flames of war burst out in many shires 
of England. Exeter was besieged by 10,000 men. Ket, a 
tanner, sat below an oak tree, giving law to the gentlemen of 
Norfolk. In all cases the rebels were sooir put down. Ket was 
hanged at Norwrch, after his followers had been scattered by the 
Earl of Warwiclc 

While Warwick was thus employed, troops, sent from France 
to aid the Scottish Regent, had driven the English garrisons from 
the castles of Droughty and Haddington. The Protector was 
then glad to make peace ; for his position was daily growing 
^more perilous. After the battle of Pinkie, assuming royal 
pomjr, he had disdained to ask advice from the councillors. 
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Many blamerl him for the execution of his hrothcr. Tiic 
Catholics ciicd out against the man who had pulled down 
churches, and the houses of bishops, that he might build his 
palace in the Strand. TVarwick artfully used these circumstances 
to strengthen his own faction. The feeling against Somerset 
grew so strong that he was forced to resign his Protectorship, 
and was indicted for usurpation of the King’s power. On his 
knees befoie the Council he made full confession of all the 
charges. He was then, by a vote of the Parliament, stripped of 
all power and condemned to pay a heavy fine. By the mercy of 
the King, however, he escaped the fine, and soon regained his 
freedom. ' 

The Council demanded that all should sign the Articles of 
Reform. The}' began with Gardiner ; and on his refusal de- 
piived him of his office and committed him to prison. Three 
other bishops were at the same time forbidden to preach. But, 
in the Princess Mary they found a stanch Catholic, ■whom they 
could not move. Her they let alone, lest they might provoke a 
war with the Emperor Charles, her cousin. 

Warwick’s ambition was now gratified with the title, Buko of 
Northumberland. His rival Somerset, though fallen, was still 
popular. The time was now ripe to crush that rival for ever. 
Arrested on a charge of raising rebellion in the north, and of 
plotting to murder Northumberland and otheis, the un- 
Jan. 22, happy ex-Protector was tried before the Marquis of 
1552 Winchester, as High Steward, and a jury of twenty -six 
A.n. peers. Convicted of felony, he was beheaded on Tower- 
hill. The people, forgetting all his failings in the sad 
hour of his death, dipped their kerchiefs in his blood, and laid 
these up among their household treasures. 

Northumberland now ruled England ; and, as the King’s 
health had been for some time failing, visions of securing the 
crown for his own family filled his ambitious mind. He per- 
suaded Edward that the Princesses, Mary and Elizabeth, could 
not wear the cro'wn, since they had been declared illegitimate by 
an Act of Parli.ament ; that the Queen of Scots ■was also ex- 
cluded ns a stranger, betrothed to the Dauphin of France ; that 
the succession belonged to the Marchioness of Dorset, daughter 
of hlary Tudor, who was once Queen of France, and afterwards 
Duchess of Suffolk ; and that the next heir was therefore Lady 
Jane Grey, the grand-daughter of the Duchess. He had pre- 
viously married his fourth son, Lord Guildford Dudley, to the 
Lady Jane. The King's affection for the Protestant faith in- 
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dined him to this settlement of the crown ; and,' although some 
of the Couneil hedtated, the Duke prevailed, and letters patent 
were issued, transfeiring the crown to the youngest branch of 
the Tudor line, 

Searcely was this done when the King grew very ill. The 
worst symptoms of consumption appeared. Northumberland, 
constantly by his bedside, placed him under the care of a woman 
professing gi-eat skill. Her medicines made him much worse, 
and on this rests the suspicion that his death was hastened by 
poison. He died at Greenwich, aged sixteen years. He was a 
gentle hoy, of very studious habits, and of most promising dis- 
position. A diary from his own pen, giving an account of his 
reign, is preserved in the British Museum. 
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CHAPTER IV. • 

JtARY I.' 

Born 1516 A.D.— Began to reign 1553 A.D. — Died 1558 A.D. 

Jane Grey j-ields to Mary Protestants Bnmed (1555-56 A,D ) 

The Spanish JIamage (1554 A.D ) Loss of Calais (1558 A V ) 

Insurrection Mary’s Death 

Lxeeution of Jane Grey (1554 a d ) Character 

When Edward died, Lady Jane Grey was at once proclaimed 
Queen by order of Northumbeiland. Sbe was only sixteen, 
aeeomplisbed, beautiful, and good. Studying Greek and Latin 
with the late King, sbe bad Icamed, like him, to love retirement. 
The dangers of a thionc alarmed her gentle heart, and it was 
very unwillingly that she yielded to the -wishes of her father-in- 
law. But she u as not destined to be Queen. The feeling of 
the nation leaned towards Mary, the daughter of Catherine of 
Aragon, who, -writing from Suffolk, summoned around her the 
leading nobles and gentlemen. Her force increased daily, while 
Northumberland could muster only 6000 men, and even these 
were leaving him fast. The councillors and the citizens of 
London decl.aied for JIary, and she was proclaimed everywhere, — • 
the first Queen regnant of England. Northumberland. Suffolk, 
Guildford Dudley, and Jane Grey weie arrested. Noithum- 
berlnnd was executed at once ; the others were spared a little 
longer. 

'J he feeling that .she had the best claim was the chief motive 
of Mary s supporters. She was now in her thirty-seventh year, 
of a temper soured by her mothei’s and her own disgrace, but 
warmly attached to the Catholic worship. Her great object was 
the restoration of that worship in England in all its former pomp 
and power. One of her eailicst acts, theiefore, released from 
prison Catholic nobles and prelates. Gardiner and Bonner were 
re.stored to their sees. The Duke of Norfolk received his free- 
dom. And, in direct violation of her promise to the men of 
►-uflolkj the religious laws of Edward VI. were repealed : Oian- 
rucr, Ridley, Latimer, and other Protestants were sent to prison. 
All England looked with alar-m on these things ; but the worst 
was yet to come. 
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Another step towards her great end was the Spanish match. 
In July 1554 she became the wife of Philip, son of the 
Emperor Charles, and heir of the Spanish crown, which July, 
he received during the next year. This alliance with 1554 
the greatest Catholic Power in Europe gratified at the a d. 
same time Maiy’s ambition and her aiiection; for she was 
attached 'to Philip. But he soon grew tired of a wife, jealous, 
ill-tempered, and eleven years older than himself ; and, since he 
was no favourite with the English, whom he treated with cold 
Spanish ceremony, he left this island in less than a year. Ex- 
cept for a few days in 1557, he never saw his wife again. 

The whole body of the English people disliked this marriage. 
It was said that England would soon he a province of Spain, and 
that the terrible Inquisition would soon he at work in London. 
Eehellion appeared in Devonshire and Kent. The former was 
easily suppressed ; hut the men of Kent had seized Southwark 
and Westminster before they were dispersed. Their leader. Sir 
Thomas Wyatt, was taken at Temple-bar, and executed. Four 
hundred of his followers also suflered death. The Duke of 
Suffolk was concerned in this rising, and his guilt was thought 
a good excuse for the execution of his daughter, Lady Jane Grey, 
and her husband. They were beheaded within the Tower walls. 
Dudley suffered first; and, as Jane was on her way to the block, 
she passed his bleeding body. She died calmly, persevering to 
the end in her own faith. Shortly before her death she sent a 
Greek Bible to her sister, as a last love-gift. Her father, Suf- 
folk, soon met the same fate. 

Then began that terrible persecution of Protestants, which has 
given to the first Queen regnant of England the name 
of Bloody Mary. Cardinal Pole, the Papal Legate, an 1555 
Englishman of royal blood, who now filled Cianmer’s a.d. 
place in Lambeth'Paiace, recommended toleration; but 
Gardiner and Bonner cried out for the stake and the fagot, and 
the Queen was of their mind. During three years, 288 men, 
women, arrd children were burned for their Protestantism, while 
thousands suffered in a less degree. The chief scene of these 
tragedies was Smithfield in London. There many, condemned 
to death, perished amid the flames of blazing fagots. More than 
a thousand ministers were driven from their pulpits; and, as 
many of them as could, fled to the Continent to escape the fury 
of the tempest. Such lived chiefly at Frankfort and Geneva. 
Among them were John KnOx, the Beforrner of Scotland ; Foxe, 
who wrote the Book of Martyrs ; and Coverdale, the translator 
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of the English Bible jAssociated during their exile ^^^th some 
of the leading spirits of the Continental Reformation, they 
received clearer ideas of the Protestant faith and worship. 
Returning to these shores, they founded the sect called P,uritans, 
which was destined afterwards to figure so prominently in 
English history. 

John Rogers, Canon of St. Paul’s, was the first victim of this per- 
secution. Hooper, Bishop of Gloucester, was in torture for throe 
quarters of an hour ; one of his hands dropped off, the other still 
heat his breast, and he prayed till his tongue swelled so that he 
could not speak. Ridley, Bishop of London, and Latimer, once 
Bishop of Worcester, suffered together at Oxford. “Be of good 
comfort, Master Ridley,” cried Latimer, as they hound his aged 
limbs to the stake ; “ we shall this day light sueh a candle, by 
God’s grace, in England, as, I trust in God, shall never be put 
out.” Bags of gunpowder laid round them killed Latimer by 
the explosion, hut Ridley’s death was very slow. (October 16, 
1555.) 

Early in 1556 Cranmer was led to the stake at Oxford. Broken 
down by long imprisonment, and sorely tempted by promises of life 
and honour, he had agreed to sign a denial of the Protestant faith. 

But a calmer hour brought repentance ; and, firm in the 
March 21, faith he had adopted, he died without fear. Of his own 
1556 accord he held out his right hand in the kindling 

A.n. flames until it was a blackened cinder, while he 

cried more than once, “ That unworthy hand I ” When 
the fire seized his body, his calm face bore no signs of pain. 

Though Mary was deeply grieved at the coldness of her 
husband, now Philip II. of Spain, she joined him in his war 
with Eiance. An English army, sent into the Netherlands, 
helped to seize the French fortress of St. Quentin. But this 
trifling success was followed by a licavy loss. Suddenly in mid- 
winter the Duke of Guise appeared before Calais. The town, 
which lay in the midst of marshes, was weakly garrisoned, since 
it was the. custom of the English Government, for the sake 
of economy, to withdraw most of the troops late in autumn. 
Guise moved his men across the frozen sw.amps, and seized a 
sand-hill called the Rysb.ank, upon which he placed his 
1558 cannon. Assaulted by land and sea, this key of France, 
A.n. held by the English since the time of Edward HI., was 
lost in eight days. 

Jlary’s he.alth was failing fast. Dropsy preyed upon her body. 
Her mind, too, was much disturbed. So deeply did she feel lier 
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loss in France, that she said the word “ Calais ” would be found 
after death written on her heart. Her husband neglected her. 
She knew that her subjects disliked her. She had no children ; 
and her half-sister Elizabeth, whom she hated as a Protestant 
and the danghter of Anne Holeyn, would wear the crown next. 
All causes working together produced a lingering fever of whi9h 
she died. 

. Sorrow is sent for our good ; but Mary's heart was hardened 
and her disposition soured by the troubles of her early life. Her 
strongest passion was hatred of the Protestant faith. Instead, 
however, of branding her with the name of Bloody Mary, we 
should lather pity the Queen, who in her fierce religious zeal 
forgot the niercy natm-al to woman ; and wlio saw, before she 
died, every aim and hope of her life baffled and bioken. 
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Joy-bells pealed and bonfires blazed when Elizabeth, the 
daughter of Henry VIII. and Anne Boleyn, was pioclaiined 
Queen. During her sister’s reign she bad lived chiefly at Hat- 
field Hou.se, nominally free, but really a piisoner. As Queen, 
one of her first measures was the restoration of Protestantism. 
This work was completed in 1562, when the Porty-two Article.s 
of Cranmer were reduced to Thirty-nine, and the Church of. 
England was thus established in its present form. The states- 
man, by whoso advice Elizabeth was guided in this change and in 
all the leading transactions of her reign, was 'William Cecil, after- 
wards Lord Burleigh. 

Scotland, France, Spain, and the Netherlands were the countries 
with which the foreign policy of Elizabeth was chiefly concerned. 
The marriage of Maiy Queen of Scots with the Dauphin, after- 
wards Fiancis II. of Prance, united the first two lands moie 
closely than ever. Not content with her double ciorni, Mary 
claimed that of England, on the ground that Elizabeth bad been 
declared illegitimate, and that she licrself was next lieir, being de- 
scended from Margaret, eldest daughter of Henry YII. This claim 
Elizabeth never forgave; and when Mary, who left Fiance a 
widow of nineteen, fled across the Bolder after seven stoimy 
years in Scotland, the English Queen cast into pri.son the lival, 
wlio came imploring pit}'. Soon after the departure of JIary 
from Prance there began a civil war, which, like most of the 
great European wars lor a century after the Befoimation was a 
sti ugglc between Protestants and Catholics. The English Queen 
sided with the Protestants; and in 1562 the Prince of Condo, 
leader of the Huguenots, as the French Protestants ^\ere called, 
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put Havre into her hands. But the fortress was lost to England 
in less than a year. 

Those Protestants, who had fled to the Continent -from the 
flames of Smithfield, now returned. Eor a time they reunited 
themselves with the Church of England ; but, being pressed to 
acknowledge the authoiity of Elizabeth as Supreme 
Head of the Church, they separated from that body in a 1566 
few years. From their desire to establish a puier form ' a.d. 
of worship, they received the name of Puritans. They 
objected to the surplice ; to the sign of the cross in baptism ; to 
the use of the Liturgy; to the adornment of chuiches with pic- 
tures, statues, or stained windows ; and to the government of the 
Chuich by bishops. The Act of Supremacy and the Act of 
Unifonnity, which were passed soon after Elizabeth came to the 
throne, were the chief causes of the Puritan secession. The one 
required all clergymen and those holding offices under Govern- 
ment to take an oath, asciibing to Elizabeth all power in both 
Church and State of England, and denying the right of any 
foieign power to meddle with English affairs. This law ivas 
levelled directly at the Pope, who still claimed jurisdiction in 
England. The other statute forbade under heavy penalties all 
worship except by the use of King Edward’s Piayer Book. Many 
Catholics sutfered death by these laws; and the Puritans, who 
also refused to be bound by them, weie fined and imprisoned in 
great numbers during the rest of this reign. Hence the Puritans 
are often^called Nonconfoi mists. 

For more than eighteen years Mary Stuart, Queen of Scots, pined 
in an English prison. In 1568 she fled into England. In the 
following year the Duke of Norfolk, the first nobleman in England, 
and a man of the best character, was induced to offer her his 
hand in marriage. It was a dangeious step, provoking the anger of 
Elizabeth. He was at once committed to the Tower, but was re- 
leased upon promise that he ivould give up his design of marrying 
Mary. However, two years later, the Duke, tempted to renew 
his plots for . the release of the Scottish Queen, entered into a 
secret correspondence with the Court of Spain. A ser- 
vant, whom' he intrusted with a bag of gold and a letter 1572 
for Maiy’s friends in Scotland, carried both 'to Loid a.d. 
Burleigh. Treasonable papers w'ere found under the 
mats and tiles of Norfolk’s house. He was ariested, tried, and 
executed. 

All attempts, by plot or by treaty, to deliver Mary from her 
prison, failed. The hearts of all the Catholics in England weia 
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in licr favour, and tliis made Elizabeth dread her escape exceed- 
inglj'. A plot, to assassinate the Queen and place Mary on the 
throne brought matters to a crisis. The chief conspirator was 
Antony Babington, a gentleman of Derbyshire. Letters were 
conveyed to the Scottish Queen through a chink in the wgll of 
her prison by a brewer who brought ale to the household. 
These, with her replies, fell by tieacheiy into the hands of 
Francis Walsingham, Secretary of State. Fourteen conspirators 
were arrested and executed; and it uas resolved to try Mary for 
her share in the plot. 

In Fothericgay Castle, Northamptonshire, the trial took place, 
before thirty-six royal commissioners. At first Mary refused to 
be tried, but afterwards consented, lest her refusal might seem to 
show conscious guilt. The chief charge against her was that she 
had approved of the plot to assassinate Elizabeth. The chief evi- 
dence against her was that of her two secretaries, who had been 
seized by Elizabeth’s order, and who swore, though not in Mary’s 
presence, that she had received from Dabington the letter of which 
a copy was pioduced at the trial ; and that the answers, also pio- 
duced in copies, had been rvritten by themselves at her command. 
In her defence she denied the charge, declaring that she was inno- 
cent of everything but a natural desire to regain her freedom. 
She had no advocate to plead for her. Alone but fearless she 
stood before her accusers, her famous beauty dimmed by long 
imprisonment. Clearly and readily she replied to every question, 
and demanded to be confronted with the witnesses. This v.-as 
refused, and soon after she was doomed to die. 

The warrant for her execution was delayed by the reluctance — 
pretended or real — of Elizabeth. Meanwhile Henry III. of 
France pleaded hard for the condemned Queen. James VI. of 
Scotland too made a feeble effort to save his mother. At last, 
however, Elizabeth signed the warrant, and sent her secretary, 
Davison, with it to the Chancellor, that it might receive the 
Great Seal. Recalling this order next day, she found that she 
was too late. The seal had been affixed, and the warrant was soon 
on the way to Fothcringay. There, in one of the castle 
1587 halls in the grey light of a February morning, Mary 
A.D. Stuart, aged forty-five, was beheaded. Wliatever may 
have been her faults .and follies, she received a tenfold 
punishment in the slow torture of her nineteen years’ captivity; 
and her violent death is a foul stain on the memory of Elizabeth. 

The naval glory of England dawned in this reign; and a biil- 
liaut dann it was. Spain, Holland, and Portugal had led the 
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way into unknown seas, and England n-as not backwaid in fol- 
lowing the example Sir John Hawkins traced the coast of 
Guinea. Martin Eiobisher biaved the icebergs of the Arctic 
Ocean. Sir Fiancis Drake, doubling Cape Horn, crossed the 
broad Pacific to tlic shores of India, and sailed home lound the 
Gape of Good Hope ; thus w'inning the renown of being the first 
English commander who had sailed round the world. Sir Walter 
Raleigh colonized the American coast, and with a com tier’s tact 
called the settlement Virginia. Amid the blessings thus con- 
feried upon men evils unhappily grew up. These early navi- 
gatois did not hesitate to commit piiacy when a Spanish tieasure- 
ship fell in their way. And Hawkins established the African 
slave-ti ade. 

Perhaps the gieatest event of Elizabeth’s reign was the defeat 
•of the Invincible Armada. Ever since that achievement 
England has been “ Queen of the Seas.” The Armada 1588 
was a great fleet sent by Philip II. of Spain to conquer a . d . 
England. Philip’s grand object was the destiuction of 
Piotestantism ; but, besides, he was smaiting under the loss of 
many treasure-ships ; and it is said that his vanity was wounded 
by Elizabeth’s refusal to many him. One hundred and thirty- 
two large shjps left Lisbon, having on board besides their crews 
neatly 20,000 soldiers and 2630 cannons of biass. At the samo 
time Alexander Farnese, Duke of Parma, the greatest soldier of 
the age, moved to the coast of Flanders near Dunkii k, ready with 
40,000 men to second the invasion. Tlie admiial of the Armada 
tvas the Duke of Medina Sidonia, who was elected to that post 
upon the sudden death of the fiist-appointed leader, Santa Croce. 
The Royal Navy of England then consisted of only thirty-six sail, 
and these were of small size. But nobles, merchants, citizens came 
with their money to the Queen, and equipped vessels at their 
own' expense ; and the Catholics of England united cordially with 
their Protestant countrymen in preparing to defend the shores. 
A fleet of 191 ships soon rode on the English waters; and, 
though the vessels were small, the best seamen and the bravest 
hearts in England were on board. Lord Howard of Effingham 
•\vas the admiral ; and under him served Drake, Hawkins, and 
Frobisher. The English army, consisting of 130,000 men 
without the London levies, was divided into three parts: one 
guarded the southern coast, another was stationed at Tilbury 
to defend the capital, while the third was reserved to oppose 
the landing 

Storms delayed the Armada, but at length the English admiral 

(2CS) 12 
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Btationed at Phniouth received news of their approach, and, upon- 
putting to sea, .saw them stretching in a crescent form seven miles 
broad. Keeping at a distance, lest the Spaniards might hoard 
Iris vessels, he poured in his shot with great effect. The 
Spaniards replied with heavj- guns; hut from the height of their 
decks their shot passed clear over the English ships. Slowly 
the Armada bore up the Channel towards Calais, the English 
fleet following. Off Calais they anchored, waiting for the Duke 
of Parma, who ]a_y cooped up in Elarrders, watched keenly by 
the Dutch ; but eight fire-ships, sent amongst them one night by 
the English admiral, caused them to cut their cables in alarm. 
Effingham was not the man to lose the golden moment. He 
fell at once upon the disordered fleet, and destroyed twelve ships. 
The great Armada was now in full flight. They corrld not return 
by the Strait of Dover, for the wind was against them, and the 
English ships lay in the adjacent harbours The only way to 
Spain la}' through the Pentland Firth, and the storms of those 
wild seas completed the ruin. The Orkneys, the Hebrides, the 
coasts of Antrim,, Mayo, and Kerry were strewn with the wrecks 
of the ill-fated vessels. Only fifty-three shattered hulks reached 
Sp.ain. 

During forty years of her reign Elizabeth was guided by the 
advice of Lord Burleigh, a wise and cool-tempered statesman. 
He rose to be Lord Treasurer, and by his policy greatly inci eased 
the revenue of the kingdom. He died in 1*598. Sir Francis 
Walsingham, too, as Secretary of State, enjoyed much of Eliza- 
beth’s flavour. The chief favourite of her middle life was the 
Earl of Leicester, in whose bie.ast her evident fondness kindled 
the ambitious hope that she meant to marry him. This ambi- 
tion and its evil effects form the groundwork of Scott’s tale of 
KemlwortJij of which castle Leicester avas lord. 

But the favourite of her old age desers'es a longer notice. 
Tliis^av.as the ra.sli and daring Robert Devereux, Earl of Essex. 
In 15S9 he joined an expedition, which vainly attempted to seat 
Antonio on the throne of Portugal. Again in 159G he led the 
English soldiers to the capture of Cadiz. The Queen was very 
fond of him, and forg.avo him much. Once, disputing with her 
.about the choice of a governor for Ircl.and, he turned his back 
upon her with scorn. She promptly gave him a box on the ear; 
and then, forgetting that she was a woman and a Queen, he laid 
his hand on his sword, and declaied that he would not have 
taken such usage even from licr father. In spite of this he was 
appointed to command the English forces in Ireland, where Hugh 
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O’Neill, Earl of Tyrone, was in rebellion. Not succeeding, he 
letumed to England -without the Queen’s leave, -was disgraced, 
and imprisoned. Eut the' fondness of Elizabeth soon gave him 
liberty again ; and then -ivith the Earl of Southampton he strove 
to raise the Londoners in revolt. For this he was tried and 
condemned to death. It is said that he might still have been 
pardoned, if a ring, given to him by the Queen in some moment 
of tenderness, to be sent to her when any danger hung 
over him, had reached her hand. It never came, 1601 
and he was beheaded in the Tower, aged thirty- A.n. 
four. '-y 

Some two 3 ’ears later, the Queerr was entreated to visit the 
Countess of Nottingham, who was dying. This lady confessed 
that Essex had intrusted the ring to her to be carried to Eliza- 
beth ; but that she, influenced by her husband, a bitter enemy 
of the Earl, had not delrvered it. Rage and grief serzed the 
Queen; 'and it'is said that she shook the dying Countess in 
her bed. Never happy since the death of Essex, she sank 
under this blow. Ton days and nights she lay on cushions 
on the floor, taking neither food nor medicine ; and then, 
falling into a heavy sleep, she died. She was in her seventieth 
year. 

Firm, resolute, watchful, and self-controlled, Elizabeth as a 
Queen has had few equals among the sovereigns of England. 
She was extyavagant in nothing but dress, and she thus was able 
to .pay off heavy debts left owing by her predecessors. Her 
temper was violent, and she desired to be absolute Queen ; but 
she knew her people, and, if she found that she had asked too 
much, she prudently withdrew her demand. Her conduct when 
the Parliament of 1601 opposed the monopolies, which for forty 
years she had been granting, serves to show her wisdom. She 
had g) anted these unjust patents by scores. Such things as iron, 
oil, coal, starch, leather, and glass, could be had only from the 
privileged dealers, who charged exorbitant prices. When the 
Queen saw the temper of the people, “ she declined the contest, 
put herself at the head of the reforming party, thanked the 
Commons in touching and dignified language for their tender 
care of the general weal, and brought back to herself the hearts 
of the people.” Vanity was lier great fault ; and the picture 
drawn by historians of “ Good Queen Bess,” as she has been 
called, coquetting in her old ago with Raleigh and Essex, and 
believing all their tender speeches, makes 'her rather ridiculous 
in our eyes. 



Igo BRITISH MAHUFACTHRES IMPROVED. 

The reign of Elizabeth is one of the brightest periods of our 
literature. Then Edmund Spenser wrote the Faerie Queene 
among the moors of Kilcolman; then flourished Philip Sid- 
ney author of a prose romance called Arcadia ; then were 
written the plays of William Shalcspere ; then the early studies 
of Francis Bacon laid the foundation of the modem philo- 
sophy; and Richard Hooker, in his Ecclesiastical Polity, avroto 
English prose avith a dignified eloquence it had never avoin 

befoie. „ 

The rise of the Butch Republic under William of B assail, 
Prince of Orange, and the massacre of St. Bartholomew^ in 
France (1572), avere important Continental events during Eliza- 
beth’s reign. Both aa-ere connected with the Reformation. The 

alliance of Elizabeth contributed much to the triumph of William. 
The massacres in France and the cruelties of Ala’a in the Nether- 
lands drove hundreds of avork-people to settle in Britain. Those 
from France avere skilled in silk-weaaring ; those from Flanders 
aa-ore chiefly dyers and dressers of avoollen cloth ; and a marked 
improa’cment in these tavo branches of our manufactures may 
thus be, traced to those events. 


COXTEMPOEARY SOaTEREIGNS. 


SCOILAKD. 

A.I> 

KART, began to reign 1542 

JAMES VI., 1567 

FRASOE. 

HENRY XL 1547 

IRANCIS n., 1559 

CHARLES XX., . .1560 

HENRT m., 1574 

HENRT IV., 1689 

EPAIS. 

PHILrP n., 1556 

PHILIP m. 1598 

TCRKEr. 

SOLTKAN n., 1620 

SELIM II., ,.1566 

AMiniATH m 1574 

HOHAMKED IK 1595 


EMPERORS. jLD 

PERDINAND I., began to reign 1558 


MAXIMILIAN H., 1564 

RODOLPH n., 1576 


POPES. 

PAUL rv. 1555 

PIUS IT 1559 

PIUS V., 1566 

GREGORY Xm 1572 

SIXTUS V 1585 

GREGORY Xrv., 1590 

GREGORY XV., — 

INNOCENT rx 1591 

CLEMENT Vni., 1593 
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CONTnjrrORARY FOREIGN RTONTS 


A-D 

Battle of Bronx (France), 1502 

Battle of Jarnac, 1509 

Union of BnWin (Poland),- — 

Battle of Iiopanto (Turks de- 
feated), 1571 

Massacre of St. Bartliolomevr, 1572 

Siege of Leyden (Holland),.. 1574 


A D 

Union of Utrecht, 1579 

William the Silent mnrdered, . ..1584 

Henry IV. hecomes King of 

France, 1589 

Battle of Iviy (Franco), 1690 

Edict of Kaivtcs, 1598 

line of Rune ends (Russia), 1598 
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CHAPTER VI. 

STUART SOVEREIGNS OF SCOTLAND. 

From 1371 A.D. to 1603 A.D. — 232 years.— 9 Sovereigns. 

A D A.D 

ROBERT n. (grandson of Robert JAMES ni< (son), began to reign 1460 

Bruce), . . . began to reign 1371 JAMES IV. (son) 1488 ' 

ROBERT in (son), . . 1390 JAMES V. (son), 1513 

JAMES I. (second son), . . 1406 MART (daughter), 1542 

JAMES n. (only son), 1437 JAMES VI.andI.ofEngland(son)1567 

Union of the Crowns of England and Scotland '.. 1603 

Battle of Clievy -Chase (1388 Battle of Sauchie Bum 1 George IVishart (1546 A D ) 
A.D ) (1488 A D ) Preaching of Knox 

Highland Combat at Perth Battle of Flodden (1513 hfaryDethronert (1567 a D ) 
Battleofllarlau (1411 A D ) ad) Goime Conspiracy (1600 

Good Laars of James I. PatrickHamilton,1528.v.D A.D ). 

From tho marriage of Marjoiie Bmce, daughter of the great 
Robert, with V^altor the Steward of Scotland, sprang the'linc of 
Stuart monarchs. Their soUj Robert II., was the fir.st of tho 
famous but unhappy lace. During his icign was fought 
1388 tho battle of Chevy-Ohase between the Percys and the 
A.D. Douglases. This contest, so celebrated in poetry, was 
excited b}' a laid which Earl Douglas made into England. 
Before Newcastle he captured the pennon of Hotspur, who with a 
force overtook him at Ottei bourne, a village of Eedesdale near 
Newcastle. Under the light of an August moon the lances 
crossed. Douglas fell, mortally hurt with three spear-wounds , 
but, at his own dying request, a cloak was cast over his body, and 
his men, ignorant of their leader’s fall, charged again and again, 
till lictory croivned their v.alour. Peicy was carried a piisoner 
to Scotland. Robert II. died in 1390. He was a pleasant and 
well-meaning monarch; but his hand was too feeble to control the 
turbulent nobility, of whom Scotland was then full. 

His son John then assumed the sceptre under the name of 
Robert HI.; for B.aliol had been called John, and the name wn.s 
ominous of evil. He was a gentle prince, and of delicate health, 
having been lamed in his youth by tho kick of a horse. His 
brother, created Duke of Albany, theiefore, managed the affairs 
of state. Robert’s eldest son, David Duke of Rothesay, a wild 
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“ THE RED HARLAW.” 

nnd headstrong j^rince, defied the power of Albany ; but the 
llegent was more than a match for the reckless youth, wlio, with 
his father’s consent, was impiisoned in Falkland Castle as a check 
upon his 2 >rofligacy, but -was soon found tlieie dead -with a fiainc 
wasted to a skeleton. 

A well-known event of this leign was the eombat on the North 
Inch of Feitli between the clans Ivay and Chattan. Thirty corn- 
batairts were selected on each side ; but at the ajrpointed hoitr one 
of the clarr Chattan was missing. Henry Gow, a smith of Perth, 
oflered to fill the vacant place for half a rneik. IVlien the fight 
rvas over, all the si.xty save eleven lay dead or wounded. The 
Lowlands were thrrs relieved from some of their deadliest High- 
land foes. These events are errrbodicd in Scott's tale, The^ Fair 
Maid of Path. 

To save his sruvirung sorr James frorrr the scherrres of Albarr)', 
Pobert arranged to send him to Frarrcc ; but off the coast of 
Norfolk the vessel was boarded by the sailors of Henry lY., and 
James, 'a boy of fourtceir, was lodged in the Tower of London. 
This loss killed the gentle Eobert, who died at Kotlresay in 
140G A.u. 

James I. lenrnined in Eitglnnd for nineteen years, during 
thirteen of which Albairy was Eegent. Tire chief events wore 
the execution of air English priest named John Eesby at Perth 
in 1407 for Lollaidibiu, nnd the battle of Harlaw in 1411, 
■uhich decided the buperiority of the Scottish Kings over the 
Lords of the Isles. Donald, Lord of the Isles, laid claim to Eoss, 
and ravaged that district when opposed. He then broke into 
the Garioch, which roused the E.ail of Mar. Aided by the men 
of Aberdeen, this rroble encountered the Highland host at 
Harlaw, where the Ury joins the Dorr. It was a bloody 1411 
day — “ the red Harlaw.” With axe nnd dirk the High- a.d. 
landers faced the mailed knights. But the victory 
rested with the latter, and Donald was driven to the islarrds. 

Albany died in 1419, leardirgthe Eegeircy to his son Murdoch, 
under wliose weak rule nobles nnd people fell into the wildest 
disorder. In this condition James I. found his srrbjects, wherr in 
1424 he returned to his country. His captivity had been of 
great use to him. • He had studied the Englrsh la,ws and consti- 
tution, nird'had acquired great excellence in poetry and music. 
Hrs chief jroem, entitled The Kim/s Quhair, deserrbes the first 
glimpse he caught from his window iir Wrndsor of Lady Jane 
Beaufor-t, afterwards his Queen, who was walking early on a May 
monring among the flowers. The Avorst evil he had to grapple 
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with, on his return, was the utter contempt of law, which per- 
vaded all classes. But he resolutel}' set himself to his toilsome 
work, saying, “ There is no spot so wild hut the key shall keep 
the castle, and the bracken hush the cow.” Jlany of the host 
English laws relating to wages, weights and measuies, and police, 
were 'enacted in his Parliaments, draivn up in the spoken language 
of the land. Regular taxes were levied, and large estates, 
foolishly given away during the late reigns, were reclaimed. 
This was the most dangerous part of his task, and to enfprcc 
obedience he was compelled to put many nobles to death. At 
Stirling he executed the Duke of Albany, son of his “ false 
uncle.” He called regular Parliaments, established wappinschaivs 
(military inspection and drill), encouraged archery, and repressed 
the turbulent Highlanders. In 1431 Paul Crawar, a Bohemian 
physician, was burned at St. Andrews for preaching doctrines 
similar to those of Resby. 

The iron vigour of James led to his murder, which happened at 
Perth. Early in 1437, -while he was residing in the Dominican 
■ monastery, conspirators, admitted by the treachery of Stewart the 
chamberlain, burst by night into his private chamber. He tore up 
a plank, and crouched 'in a vault beneath. Discovered there, he 
was pierced with sixteen gashes after a gallant struggle for life. 
Sir Robert Graham and Sir John Hall were prominent among 
the murderers. The foundation of the University of Saint 
Andrews by Papal Bull in 1412 was a notable event of this reign.' 

James II., sumamed “Fiery Face” from a red mark on one 
cheek, was only six years old when his father died. During his mi- 
nority factions conr-ulsed the land. Livingstone, the Governor, who 
held Stirling Castle, .and Ciichtonthe Chancellor, whose stronghold 
was Edinburgh, contended for the custodj' of the royal boy; but 
at length the house of Douglas became ascendant, and at one 
time threatened to overturn the throne of the Stuarts. To break 
the power of his dreaded foe, James, when grown to manhood, 
stooped to murder. He invited the Earl to sup with him at 
Stirling; and, when the meal was over, while they were convers- 
ing in an inner room, stung by the insolence of the haughty 
noble, he stabbed him with his own hand. From this crime 
sprang a war with England, during which James was killed by^ 
the bursting of a cannon at the siege of Roxburgh Castle, a fortress 
whose ruins maybe seen above Kelso Bridge on the tongue of land 
formed by the junction of Tweed and Teviot. Cannon, called 
“rvar crackics,” were quite new to the Scots, and -(veie then 
made of iron bars bound together with hoops. 
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Once more Scotland "n-as plunged into tte horrors of a minority, 
for James m. was now only eight years of age. The wise rule 
of Bishop Kennedy, who founded a college at St. Andrews, kept 
Scotland safe and prosperous while he lived. But after his death 
the Boyds and the Hamiltons disturbed the peace of the land by 
their constant feuds. "When James grew up, he displayed a feeble 
and indolent character, and that worst vice of a sovereign, — a desire 
to abandon all cares of government to unworthy favourites. The 
nobles saw ^vith anger an architect, a fencing-master, and a tailor 
enjoying the confidence of their Bang. At length, headed by the 
Earl of Angpis, who derived his name of “ Bell-the-Cat” from 
his share in the transaction, they seized Robeit Cochrane, whom 
James had created Earl of Mar, but whom they scornfully called 
“the mason,” and hanged him with five others on the bridge of 
Lauder. They soon broke out in revolt, headed by the King’s 
eldest son, Prince James, and encouraged by Henry of 

England. A battle was fought in Stirlingshire, within a mile of 
the famous field of Bannockburn, where James was worsted. 
While galloping from the field, he was thrown from his horse, 
and, while he lay bruised by the weight of his armour in a cot- 
tage close by, he was stabbed to the heart by a straggler from the 
battle-field 

James IV. now held the throne. His reign was a momentous 
time. Instead of using force he swayed the nobles by attracting 
them to the gaieties of the court. Fine ships — the Floiuer and 
the Yellow Carvel of Sir Andrew Wood of Largo, and the Great 
3Iichaelj commanded by Sir Andrew Barton — floated on Scottish 
rraters. , In this reign Gavin Douglas, Bishop of Dunkeld,- con- 
tributed a translation of Virgil and other works to Scottish 
literature. In 1502 the Earl of Surrey escorted the Princess 
Margaret of England to Lamberton Kirk, where this bride of 
their King was transferred to the guardianship of the Scottish lords. 
This notable union of Bose and Thistle, commemorated in poetry 
by William Dunbar, led in 1603 to the union of the English and 
Scottish crowns. Another most important event of this rei^ was 
the introduction of Printing into Scotland in 1509 by Walter 
Chepman, who received much encouragement from James. 

The immediate cause of the war, which ended in the battle of 
Flodden, was an attack by the English upon the ships of Andrew 
Barton, a Scottish merchant. Barton was killed, and hm ship, 
the Lion, was carried as a prize into the Thames, ^le Earl o 
Surrey led an English army towards the_noith._ The armies 
came face to face on the banks of the Till, a tributary o t e 
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Tweed. James, with sixty cannon, was strongly posted on 
Flodden Hill, a spur of the Cheviot langc. _ Tlie grand mistalce 
committed by James was allowing the English to cross tlie Till 
unhaimed, when with his artilleiy, he might have tom 
Sept. 9, their battalions to fragments as they weie crowding over 
1513 the nariow hiidge. The error was never retrieved. 

A.n. Suney by a flank march placed his aimy between the 
Scots and Scotland. Setting fire to their huts, the 
Scots lushed to outstrip their foes, who were marching on Biailx- 
ton. From four in the afternoon till the night fell the battle 
1 aged. In vain the Scottish centre, foi med in a ring, i esisted the 
English spear and shaft. Though never pierced, it inclosed) when 
night fell, the dead bodies of King J ames and the flower of liis land. 

James V. — A long minoiity again convulsed unhappy Scot- 
land, for the King was only three years old. Struggles for the 
llegcnc}’ among the leading nobles filled up thiiteen stormy yeais. 
Sir David Lindsay the poet nndeitook the education of the 
1 oyal boy, who ultimately fell into the custody of the Douglases, 
and nas confined in Falkland Palace. Thence (1528) he escaped 
by night to Stilling in the disguise of a groom, having given out 
that he meant to go hunting next day. He was then sixteen, 
and had been in custody for two years. 

An event of deeper intere.st maiks the same year. The first 
of those whose names may be read on the Martyrs' Monument of 
St. Andrews — Patiick Hamilton, Henry Forrest, George Wishart, 
and Walter Mill — then suffci ed death by fire in defence of the 
Protestant faith. The leaven of the Eefoimation was woiking 
fast, and vainly James stiove to destioy its rising power. In 
order to cement his alliance .with the Catholics of France, he 
chose Mary of Guise to be his second wife. In 1532 the Court of 
Session was established, with ten advocates and fifteen judges, of 
nhom eight were cleigymen. It is this monarfch who figures in 
iha Lady of the Laic as James Fitz-janies. His love of adven- 
ture and disguise led him freely among the people, wdio called him 
“The King of the Commons’’ and the “Eoyal Gaberlunzie” 
(I’.e., Beggar). _ 

A quanel with England closed the leign of James V. Henry 
Till, came to York in order to pcisuade the Scottish King to 
assist him in his schemes against the Church of Borne; but James, 
restrained by his courtiers, failed to appear at that city. Henry 
in a rage declared war. James had reached Fala Moor, when 
his nobles turned against him and refused to fight. Ten thousand 
Scots, however, weie led to the Esfc by Oliver Sinclair, the King’s 
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favourite ; but they fled before three liundred English horsemen, 
and many of them peiished in Solway Moss (1542 a.d ). James 
leached Ealldand, and lay down to die of vexation. A low fever 
wasted him away, and he diew his last breath only a few days after 
his daughter — the celebrated Mary Queen of Scots — was born. 
Among his last woids was a mouinful prophecy of the tioubles 
oveihanging the unconscious gii 1-baby : “It [the ciown] came 
with a lass, and with a lass it will go.” 

Tlicinost piomincnt men in Scotland at this time wcie 
Cardinal Eeatoun and the Bail of Anan. Both sought the 
Regency; Allan, though the Cardinal produced a parchment, 
which he asscitcd to be the King’s last will, gained it. 

Anan was at fiist inclined to favour the Reformation, while 
Beatoun exerted all his power to uphold the Cliutch of Rome. 
In 1543 the Scottish Pailianient peimitted the fiee use of the 
Bible. Tlie desire of Ileniy VIII. to many his son Edward to 
Maiy of Scotland has been mentioned elsewhere. IVlien the 
Scotch broke the wedding treaty, aheady sealed at Holyrood, 

' English ships sacked Leith and Edmbuigh, and an English 
ai-my met the Scots at Anciuin Moor (1544 a.d.), only, however, 
to meet with a shaip defeat. 

George Wishart, a piea'chcr accused of hciesy, was marked for 
punishment by Beatoun. For a time, Jolin Knox, tutoi in tlio 
house of Longniddry, carried a swoid beside this soldier of the 
Cross. Wishait's last sciinon was preached at Haddington, near 
which he was seized. A few weeks later he was burned opposite 
the; gate of St. Andrews Castle, wliile the Cardinal lay upon 
cushions above the poital gazing on the spectacle This was in 
March 154G. In Slay a band of men, led by James Slelvillc and 
Norman Leslie, broke into the castle and killed Beatoun, whose 
bleeding body they hung out over the battlements in sight of the 
citizens. 

The giil-Queen, sent foi safety to her mother’s land, married 
theie the Dauphin Fiancis, afterwards King Francis II. of 
France; but his eaily death compelled her to leturn to Scotland' 
in 1561. She had been educated as a Catholic in the gay and 
fiivolous Court of Fiance. Her Scottish subjects had begun to 
look -with horror upon tastes and habits, which she thought 
harmless and pleasant. The mastei-spiiit of the nation was 
John Knox, the pupil of "Wishart and the companion of Calvin. 

Born in 1505, and educated as a Catholic priest, Knox was 
thirty-eight when he was converted to Piotestantism. At St. 
Andrews he preached his first sermon. Ten months after 
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Beatoun’s death lie took lefuge intli his pupils in the castle 
of St. Andrews, which .was held by the slayeis of the Car- 
dinal. "Wlien the fortress yielded to the Regent, who was 
aided hy a Fieneh fleet, Knox was condemned to the galleys 
for life, and was chained to an oar ; hut after nineteen months 
his chains weic loosed at the request of Edward in whose 
court he lived for some time. The harsh treatment of tlie Pro- 
testants under Mary I. of England drove him once more to the 
Continent. Meanwhile Mary of Guise, mother of the Queen, 
and a stanch friend of the Roman Church, was Regent of Scot- 
land; while the Protestant nobles, under the t\i\a Lords of the 
Congregation, strove for the Reformation. Prance aided Mary; 
England supported the Reformers. Through yeais of exile at 
Frankfort, Geneva, and elsewhere, Knox cherished the hope of 
again preaching the Piotestant doctrines at Str Andrews, long 
the fortress of the Catholic faith in Scotl.and. His hope was re- 
alized. On the 10th of June 1559, from the cathedral pulpit 
of that ancient city he poured forth his fiery eloquence, which 
struck through the land like an electric shock. Throughout 
all Fife, and soon throughout all Scotland, images were broken, 
"altars were shivered, mass-books were torn, priestly vestments 
were rent into shreds. He afterwards boldly denounced , the 
celebration of mass in the chapel-royal of Holyxood, which drew 
upon him the anger of Mary. 

Mary in Scotland (1561-68). — The gulf between Mary and her 
people grew wider. Her private life was open to suspicion. 
She introduced the reckless gaieties and frivolities of Fiance into 
her Scottish Court. By her marriage (1565 a.d.) with her 
cousin. Lord Damlcy, she lost favour v.-ith her natural brother, 
the Eail of Moray, once Prior of St. Andrews, and now leader of 
the Protcst.ant party. Then followed her fondness for David 
Rizzio, an Italian musician ; which excited the" Jealousy of Darn- 
ley, and thus led to the murder of the Italian in Holyrood. In 
Jlarch 1566, Darnlej', Lord Rutlivcn, and others entered the 
Queen’s chamber in Holj’iood by a private stair, and found her 
at supper with Rizzio. Dragging him into the next room, they 
slew him with more than fifty wounds. In the following Februaiy 
Iier husband, Damley, who was just recovering from small-pox, 
was murdered in the Kirk of Field; the house — a lonely build- 
ing standing where the College of Edinburgh now rises — ^being 
blown up at midnight. Bothwcll was strongly suspected of this 
crime, and underwent a mockery of trial ; and yet, three months 
later, Mary married liim. Wlicther the Queen was guilty or not 
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of the crimes laid to her charge — and that can now he known 
only to the great Searcher of hearts — these events estranged from 
her the affections of her people. The nobles took up arms. At 
Carberry Hill, near Musselburgh, the Queen’s army de- 
serted her, and she was forced to surrender (15th' June 1567 
1567). A small island in Lochleven became her prison, .\.d. 
wheie she signed deeds, abdicating in favour of her son, 
then a year old, and appointing the Earl of Moray Regent of the 
kingdom. Bothwell fled to Orkney, thence to Denmark ; where, 
ten years later, he died mad and in prison. 

After eleven months of captivity Mary escaped by the aid of 
Willie Douglas, who lifted the key of the castle off the supper- 
table of the captain in a napkin. Six thousand men gathered 
to the Queen’s banner : Moray mustered four thousand. At 
Langside near Glasgow a battle took place, which in less than 
an hour ruined Mary’s cause (May 13, 1568). Riding away to 
Dundrennan Abbey, she crossed the Solway in a fishing boat, 
and cast herself on the compassion of Elizabeth, in whose reign 
the rest of her sad story may be read. She had spent nearly 
seven years in Scotland ; nineteen were to waste wearily away in 
English prisons. 

For nearly three years Moray, known as the Good Regent, held 
power in a troubled and miserable land. He was shot by Hamil- 
ton of Bothwellharrgh, from a window in the main street of Lin- 
lithgow (January 23, 1570). The Earls of Lennox, Mar, and 
Morton were then Regents in succession In the latter part of 
1572 Johrr Knox died. 

James VI., educated by the celebrated George Buchanan, grew 
' up a man of learning, but a pedant. In 1578, though only 
trvelve years of age, he began to reign irr person. Prom the 
hands of two favourites, whom he created Duke of Lennox and 
Earl of Arran, the young King was rescued for a time by some 
of the nobles who seized him in Ruthven Castle in Perthshire 
(1582). This seizure is knowm as the Raid of Buthvm. Ho 
- married Anne, daughter of the Danish King. The strange 
Gowrie conspiracy (1600) was the most striking event of his 
reign. Wlrile hunting at Falkland, the King was induced to visit 
Gowrie House in Perth by a false story, that a man carrying a 
pot of foreign gold had been arrested near that city. He was 
well received and entertained by Earl Gowrie ; but after dinner, 
hr a small room, where stood an armed rrran, he was assailed by 
the Earl’s brother, Alexander Ruthven, who held a dagger to his 
breast, and strove to tie his hands. James struggled and cried 
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for help. Three of his .'ittenclants hurst in. Euthven was slain ; 
and the Eail, who upon hearing the noise rushed in swoid in 
hand, met the same fate. Tile whole story is wrapped in inys- 
terr. 'During this reign Andrew Melville (1545— 1LG22), who 
holds i.ank ne.vt to Knox among the Eefoimcis of Scotland, took 
a'lcading share in the contest between the General A.sscmbly and 
the King, who vainly tried to establish Prelacy in his realm. 

The death of Elizabeth in 1603 made James the unquestioned 
King of the whole island. Sir Robert Carey rode to Edinburgh 
with the rrews. .The Queen died at Richmond on Thursday 
' morning at three o'clock, and he reached Holyiood on Saturday 
evening. 


THTSTT HISTORY FEOH 1400 A.D. TO 1603 A.B. 


Dtiko of Yoxk Viceroy 
Poynings’ L'i^\ (1495 a.d ) 
Silken Thonins 
King of Ireland (1542 ad) 


Desmond Defcated. 

Sir John Peirott 
Failure of Essex. 

Conquest of Ireland (1602 a d ). 


In the r cign of Henry IV. the Scotch invaded Ulster, from 
which they were never afterwards entirely dislodged. There were 
at this time thr cc opposing races in Ireland, all hating one another ; 
the native Celts, the Anglo-Irish settlers, and the newly anlved 
English, who treated the others with contempt. 

A bright spot in early Irish history w as the Yiccroyalty of 
Richard Duke of York, who was Henry the Sixth’s rival irr the 
"Warn of the Roses. By making a Butler and a Geraldine, heads 
of the great opposing houses of Onrrond and Kildare, act as 
sponsors for his son, the Duke of Clarence, he united them in 
(jossipred and appeased their feud. His deputy reduced the tur- 
bulent septs of O’Connor and O’Neill to sitbmission ; and, when 
he .assumed the Wliite Rose on English battle-fields, numbers of 
Irish soldiei-s followed his banner. During the rcigrr of Henry 
^ I. English nrle extended scarcely beyond the county’’ of Dublin. 

Ireland wore the White Rose faithfully, till the c.ause of the 
Torlc faction perished. The island was the cradle of the two im- 
postures, by which Lambert Sinmcl and Perkin Vkarbcck assailed 
the throne of Henry YII. llotlr of these pretender.s forrttd irr 
Ireland a favour.able stage for their first appc.arance. 

1494 ^ 1494 formed an important era in Irish his- 

A n because Poymings’ La'w, which took its name from 

the Lord-Deputy of Ireland .at the time, was enacted. 
This measure tightened the grasp of the English sovereign 
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upon the island. Its main enactments were : — (1.) That all 
statutes hitheito passed in England should now become law in 
Ireland ; and, (2.) That no Parliament should he held in Ii eland 
until the reasons for it, and the laws to he proposed, had been 
approved of in London. 

Undei Heniy VII. the Earl of Kildare was made Lord- 
Deputy. At the instigation of his foes, the Butlers, he was at 
first sent to London for tiial, on charge of aiding Warbeck. 
“ Choose counsel,” said the King. “ Yes,” said Kildare, “ I 
choose the ablest in the realm. I take your Highness as my 
counsel against these false knaves.” He was accused of burning 
the church at Cashel. “ Spare }'our evidence,” he ciied; ‘‘I did 
burn the churchy but I thought the bishop had been in it.” 
Cried his accusers, “ All Ireland cannot rule this Earl.” Where- 
upon Henry, admiring his bold wit, exclaimed, “ Then he shall 
rule all Ireland.” By the victory of K'noctoro near Galway Kil- 
dare reduced Connaught to submission. 

His son Gerald was a splendid figure in the train of Henry VIII. 

' at the Eield of the Cloth of Gold ; but, becoming Viceroy, this 
noble aftei wards fell under suspicion of aiming at independent 
power, and was confined in the Tower of London. His son 
Thomas, ‘‘The Silken Knight,” rose in lebellion, having flung 
down the Sword of State befoie the Piivy Council then sitting at 
St. Maiy’s Abbey in Dublin. Having failed to seize Dul^n 
Castle, Silken Thomas was besieged in Maynooth, and was/be- 
trayed into the hands of the English. Five of his uncles, aiTdsted 
at a banquet, to which the Loid-Deputy had invited them, were 
executed with him in England. 

, Under Henry VIII. religious strife began to convulse Ireland. 
Tlie Irish Parliament acknowledged the King's supremacy, and 
renounced the authority of Rome ; but the mass of the clergy 
declined to follow this example. O’Neill, encouraged by a mis- 
sive from Rome, raised his banner at Taia ; but he was defeated 
at Bellahoe on the hoideis of Meath. 

Heniy VHI. then assumed the title, King of Ireland. 
Earlier sovereigns had claimed only the minor name of 
Lord. Heniy created O’Neill Eail of Tyrone, and con- 154:2 
ferred similar titles on other nobles. In course of the a.d. 
attempted reformation much violence 'was displa/ed, the 
ancient churches 'of Clonmacnoise by the Shannon, in pai ticular, 
being dismantled by the garrison of Athlone. 

The piincipal Iiish event under Mary was the extermination 
of the revolted septs of Leix and Offaly, and the reduction of 
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tlieir territory into the King’s County nnd the Queen’s County — 
names given in honour of Philip and Maiy. 

Reign of Elizabeth. — The Conquest of Ireland, begun in the 
time of Henry II., was completed during the reign of Elizabeth. 
Shane (John) O’ETeill, the Earl of Tyrone, went to London with 
a retinue, wearing gleaming breastplates over vests of saffron 
linen. Elizabeth received him into favour ; but on his return to 
Ii eland he rose in revolt, because a garrison had been placed in 
Derry. After he had burned the Cathedral of Armagh, a com- 
bination of chiefs joined the Government against him. At the 
instigation of the English governor, a Scottish chief, settled in 
Antrim, to whom O’Neill had gone for protection, caused him to 
bo assassinated. 

IVhat O’Neill was to the north, Desmond was to the south of 
Ireland. Suspected of having brought some Spaniards into that 
part of the island, he met the Government in battle at KUniallocl , 
where lie was defeated. Munster was then ravaged. Desmond ' 
made a vain stand at Youghal, but his estates were confiscated, 
Raleigh and the poet Spenser being among the Englishmen who 
received large grants of the forfeited territory. Hunted through 
the moorlands, Desmond, old and feeble, was at last tracked to a 
\vretched cabin, and was there slain. 

Sir John Perrott (1584) ruled Ireland more mercifully and 
prosperously than most of his red-handed predecessois. He 
made roads and built bridges. Tlie founding of a Univeisity at 
Dublin was his idea: hut it was not lealized, in the establish- 
ment of Trinity College, until the time of his successor 
(1591 A.n.). 

In the north an O’Neill rose again, and laid siege to the foit 
of Blackwater. The battle of Armagh resulted in favour of the 
Irish ; and when Elizabeth, resolved to crush this daring rebellion 
at a blow, sent her favourite Essex over with 20,000 soldiers, the 
rash youth, instead of proceeding against Tyrone, as be had been 
ordered, ravaged JIunster, ali cady desolate, and had his army so 
mutilated bj- desultory attacks, ns he passed northward, that he 
found himself too weak for executing the purpose of I'is expedi- 
tion. How he leturned to England rvithout leave, and lost the 
favour of the Queen, may be read in the story of her reign. 

It was icscrved for Charles Blount, Lord Mountjoy, to com- 
plete the ^subjugation of Ireland. By skilful intiigue.s he weak- 
ened 0 Neill, bribing some of the sm.aller chiefs to combine 
against him, and torrifjnng others b)- merciless lavage of their 
lauds. The insurgent chief looked eagerly to Spain for aid; but 
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Pliilip, recently crippled by the defeat of the Armada, could send 
him hut slight assistance. Two thousand Spaniards landed at 
Kinsale ; but were almost immediately blockaded theie by the 
Lord-Deputy. O’Neill maiched to the rescue; but Mountjoy, 
anticipating the attack, surprised the Irish army, and scattered 
it in flight. The desolation of Ulster brought O’Neill to his 
knees ; and shoi tly before the death of Elizabeth he made abject 
submission. His rebellion had lasted for seven years (1595- 
1602). ' 
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SOCIAL CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE UNDEE THE THDOES 


State of the Nation 
Houses and Funuture 
Style of Living 
Dress 


Out-door Sports 
In-door Amusements. 
Christmas and ilay- 
day. 


Witchcraft, jVstrology, 
Alchemy. 

Commerce. 

Learning 


Before tlie English Reformation crime "n-as fearfully common. 
In the leign of Henry VIII. about two thousand peisons were 
hanged every year for robbery alone. In the days of Elizabeth 
the number was reduced to three or four hundred a j’car. This 
rcmarlcahle change was, without doubt, owing to the diffusion of 
God’s IVord among all classes. In the fifth year of Elizabeth 
the first law to relieve the poor was passed. The population 
■was then under five millions; and the Queen's revenue cannot 
have exceeded £500,000 a year. The highest legal interest was 
10 per cent. Most of the silver coins now current were in use, 
crowns, half-crowns, and sixpences having been issued by 
Edward VI. 

Houses. — ^Thc Tudor style of architecture was also called 
Elorid, from the profusion of ornament on the buildings. Henry 
the Seventh’s Chapel at Westminster is a good example of the 
style. Brick and stone wore beginning to be used in the houses 
of the great, and glass windows became common. The poor 
lived in hovels made of wattles plastered over with clay. The 
fire as in the middle of the floor, and the smoke escaped through 
a hole in the blackened roof. This was the case in all houses 
until the rdiign of Henry VII , when chimneys began to be built. 
Erasmus, a Professor of Greek at Cambridge under Henry VIII., 
gives no pleasant description of the floors of the poorer houses. 
He says : “ The floors are commonly of clay, strewed with 
rushes ; under which lies unmolested an ancient collection of 
beer, grease, fragments, bones, spittle, and everything that is 
nasty. To these uncleanly habits were owing the terrible 
plagues that fell upon the people. In Elizabeth’s time, however, 
houses were built chieflj’ of oak. Then, too, many changes were 
made in furniture. Bedding was much improved. In early 
Tudor reigns a straw pallet, a coarse sheet and rug, and a log of 
■wood for a holster were connnonly used. The man -who lay on 
u pillow of chaff Was thought luxurious. Seivants lay on bare 
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straw. Before Elizabetli reigned, all dishes and spoons were'- 
wooden, or, as they neie called, “ treene.” But then pewter 
' platteis and silver or tin sjjooiis came into use among faimers 
and those of the same class. The pewter dishes were at first 
flat, hut were afterwards made deeper and more like hasins. 
About the year 1580 coaches were introduced : before that time 
ladies rode on a pillion behind their chief servants, whom they 
held by the belt. 

Pood. — ^Hops were now first grown in England. Cabbages, 
cherries, gooseberries, plums, apricots, and grapes might be now 
seen in English gardens. Wheaterr bread was eaterr more gener- 
ally, rye and barley being the food only of the poor. Potatoes 
were brought by Sir Erancis Drake from Santa Fo in America, 
and were first planted in Lancashrrc. They were irrtroduced 
into Ireland by Sir Walter Kaleigh. Raleigh also brought to- 
bacco from the West Indian island Tobago, and taught the 
English its use. Beef and mutton sold in the time of Henry VIII. 
fora halfpenny per pound; veal arrd pork for three farthings. 
But fresh meat was not eaten even by gentlemen, except from 
Midsummer to Michaelmas. 

The families of the nobles and gentry still dined in the great 
hall with all the servants. Half-way down the table stood a 
large salt-cellar of srlver or pewter. Above this sat the master, 
his family, and guests ; belorv it were retainers and servants of 
all degrees. The nobles kept up princely style. The Earl of 
Leicester, rvho owned Kenilworth Castle, kept arms there' for 
10,000 rrren. There in 1576 he entertarned Elizabeth for severr- 
teerr days with the rno.st splendid feasts and shows. Lord Bur- 
leighj though a self-ipade noble, had, besrdes numerous under- 
servants, a train of twenty gentlemen, each worth £1000 a year. 

Dress. — The country folk wore a doublet of russet-brown 
leather. But the court-fashrons were, like those of our own day, 
always changing. The courtiers of Henry VIII. stuffed therr 
clothes as the King grew fat, in order that their figures might 
resemble his. Queen Catherine Horvard introduced pins from 
France; and as these rvere expensive at first, a separate sum for 
this luxury was granted to the ladies by their husbands. Hence 
the expression “ pin-money.” The farthingale was irrtroduced 
from Spain in Mary’s reign. It rvas a large hooped petticoat. 
Ruffs ot plaited linen were worn by both sexes on the nock and 
wrists. . These were at first held out by pieces of wood or ivory; 
but in Elizabeth’s time they were .stitfened with yellow starch.' 
Cloth hose were worn by all, until in the third year of her reign 
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Elizal'eth received a pair of lilack silk stpekings. After this she 
wore no other icind. Tliree thousand dresses were found in the 
wardrobe of this Queen after her death ! In the travels of 
Ilentzner, a German, Elizabeth is thus described : “ Next came 
the Queen, in the sixty-fifth year of her age, — very majestic ; her 
face oblong, fair, hut wrinkled. She had in her ears, two pearls 
with drops ; she wore false hair, and that red ; and upon her 
head she had a small crown. She was dressed in white silk, 
bordered uith pearls the size of beans ; and over it a mantle of 
black silk, shot with silver thread. Her train was very long, and 
the end of it home by a marchioness.” The gentlemen wore 
their hair either short and curled, or set up on end. Their beards 
were long and pointed. The costume of the yeomen of the 
Queen’s guard, commonly called “ beef-eaters ” (a corruption of 
htjjetiers), gives a very good idea of the dress worn by men in 
the Tudor Period. The growth of flax and hemp, and the inven- 
tion of cotton thread, supplied materials for stocking- weaving and 
the making of sail-cloth. Rugs, frieze, and baize began to be 
manufactured largely, and were much improved by the skill of 
the cloth-dressers, who fled from the persecutions of the Con- 
tinent. 

Sports. — Tlie Tournament bad now degenerated into a mere 
sport, for the strength of armies consisted no longer in steel-clad 
knights. The boat-joust, or tilting on the water, was practised 
in summer on the Thames and other rivers. Boards were placed 
across the boats, on which stood men armed with wooden spears 
and shields; and each, as the boats were rowed swiftly against one 
anothei, strove to knock his opponent overboard. Hunting, 
especially the stag-hunt, has been at all times one of our national 
sports. During this peiiod the ladies often joined the chase', and 
shot at the game with arrows. Elizabeth, even in her old age, 
enjoyed the sport, sometimes every second day. Hawking, 
though still practised, was now beginning to decline, for the gun. 
was coming into use. There were horse-races for prizes; but 
the modem system of gambling bets was unknown. Bear-bait- 
ing and bull-baiting were favourite sports of the highest in the 
land. Queen hlaiy, -visiting her sister at Hatfield House, was 
entertained with a grand bear-baiting. Elizabeth, receiving the 
Danish ambassador at Greenwich, treated him to a similar sight. 
The animal was fastened in the middle of an open .space, and 
worried by great English bull-dogs ; and, as the dog.s were killed 
or disabled, fresh ones wei c supplied. The cruel sport of whip- 
ping a blinded bear often followed. Even the ladies enjoyed 
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t1i£«!n sports exceedingly ; and we cannot, therefore, wonder that 
the language of the period was very indelicate and coarse. To 
make the matter worse, the Sunday afternoon was, until the last ' 
years of Elizabeth, the favouiite time for these amusements. 
Tlie principal country sports were archery, foot-races, and various 
games ,of hall. Among the last were tennis, cluh-hall (the origin 
of cricket), and pall-mall, in whicli a hoxwdod hall was struck 
with a mallet through an iron arch. 

In-door Games. — Within doors the chief game was shovel-board. 
It was played on a smooth table with flat metal weights. A line 
was drawn across the table four inches from the edge, and the 
skill of the play consisted in shoving the weights so as to cross 
this line without falling over the edge of the table. Other games 
were backgammon, then called tables ; dice, ruinous in every age; 
chess, supposed to have come from Asia, and to have been known 
in this land one hundi ed years before the Conquest ; and cards, 
invented to lelieve the mind of Charles VI., a mad King of 
France. Dancing and music filled up many hours; but the 
dance always ceased with nightfall, — a custom very, different 
from that now prevailing. Although the minstrels and jocula- 
tors (jugglers) of the Norman days were despised in the Tudor 
Period, music was much cultivated in private life. The fashion- 
able instruments of music were the cittern or lute, a kind of 
guitar ; and the virginals, a keyed instrument of one string, the 
original of the harpsichord and the modern piano. 

Christmas was the great season of sports. , There was then a 
general license, and all sorts of wild tricks were played. From 
the Sovereign to the beggar all England went a-mummjng in 
strange dresses and masks. Those who could not get masks 
rubbed soot on their faces. In every parish a Lord of Misrule 
was chosen, who, with a troop of idle fellows in green and yellow 
dresses covered with ribands, went about shouting and playing 
drums, sometimes even into the churches during Divine service. 
These mummers wore masks representing the heads of goats, 
stags, and hulls, and often dressed themselves in skins to resemble 
savages. I 

'May-day was another festive season in old England. Green 
branches were pulled immediately after midnight ; a Lord . and 
Lady of May, were chosen; and dances were kept up round a 
May-pole crowned with flowers. Connected with these sports 
was the Morris-dance, — supposed to have been derived from the 
Moors of Spain. The principal dancer, or foreman of the Morris, 
was richly dressed ; and all had bells attached to their skirts, 
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aiTns, and knees. Some assumed cliaracterSj sncli as Bokin Tlood. 
and Jlaid Jlarian ; and a liobby-liorse was always in tbc band. 
This was a light wooden fiame, icpiesenting the head and body 
of a horse, witli tiappings that reached the giound and concealed 
.the legs of a man, who pranced about in iniitation of a horse. 

Tliree forms of superstition influenced the minds of the people 
to a great degree during this peiiod. These were "Witchcralt, 
Astrology, and Alchemy. According to .the ignorant,, all dis- 
coveiies in science, all inventions in art were the woik of the 
Evil One. Hence Eoger Bacon in England and Faust in Ger- 
many weio believed to have sold themselves to Satan. But poor 
feeble old women were the most frequent victims of the absurd 
belief in Witchciaft; and they perished by hundreds. The older 
and weaker and more uithered the object of suspicion, the 
stronger was the belief that she was a u itch. All mischief was 
' asciihed to them. If a child took sick and died, some witch had 
done it: if a stoim aiose, the tiembling peasants thought they 
heard the screaming of the witches, who were riding on broom- 
sticks through the midnight sides. This belief kept its hold of 
the popular mind up to the piesent century, and is not even yet 
extinct in some remote country districts. The astrologers, 
whose ‘art was more than four thousand years old, pretender 
that they could foretell events by the stars. They weie con-/ 
suited by even the highest and wisest; and were, theiefoie, 
honoured and lich. Many of our common words, such as 
“ disaster,” “ ill-starred,” had, as their derivation shows, at fiist 
a purely astrological meaning. Kindred with Astrology was 
Alchemy, an art which had for its object the discovery of the 
philosopher’s stone and the elixir of life. The fonuer was an 
imaginary substance, which could change all baser metals into 
gold ; the latter, a liquid which would confer on the pcison 
drinking it eveilasting life and beauty. In this vain pursuit the 
time, the health, and the fortune of thousands were wasted, 
without profit to them. But not without profit to u.s. From 
"Witchcralt came that knowledge of drugs and plants so useful in 
medicine and the arts ; while from the falsehoods of Astrology 
and Alchemy sprang the truths of Astronomy and Cliemistry, — 
sciences whose noblest use is to bear witness to the infinite 
wisdom and power of Him, who made the heavens and the eaitli. 

Kavigation, geography, and commerce advanced together rvith 
rapid stiides. Henry YII. laid the foundation, of our navy, and, 
therefore, of our world-rride commerce. English ships rvere soon 
ploughing every sea. In Jlarj-’s reign the way to Archangel 
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was (discovered, and onr Russian trade tegan. It was, however, 
in the days ot Elizabeth that commeice leceived its mightiest 
impulse. Wool, lead, and tin had long been exported to the 
, Continent, but in vessels from the Hanse Towns. Elizabeth 
built large vessels for this trade, and encouraged the English 
merchants to improve their ships. By granting a charter to the 
East India Company in 1600, she laid the foundation of our 
Irrdian Empire. 

A remarkable feature of the period was the revival of learning, 
especially the study of classics. This was owing chiefly to the 
Reforiuation; for the true interpretation of the Brble depends 
upon a knowledge of Greek, Hebrew, and Latin; and with the 
spread of the Bible was diffused a desire to know these languages. 
They have ever since held a leading place in school and college 
education. Erasmus, a Dutchman, was Professor of Greek at 
O.xford in the reign of Henry VIII., and did much for the 
advancement of classical study. Henry VIII., Edward VI., 
Jane Grey, and Mary were all good classical scholars; and 
Elizabeth, even,^after she became Queen, read, as her tutor, old 
Roger Ascham, sard, “ more Greek in a day than a clergyman 
read of Latin in a week.” Christ’s Hospital, commonly, called 
the Blue-coat School, was founded by Edward VI., who, besides, 
endowed many hospitals and grammar schools. In the same 
reign Rugby School was founded by Slreriffe. During the 
reigns of the first four Tudors, the language spoken and written 
in England was Middle' English. In the reign of Elizabeth 
arose the New or Modern English, which has continued in rtse 
ever since. Previous to the regular tragedies and comedies of 
Marlowe and Shakspere, there appeared short plays, called Inter- 
ludes. The most successful writer of these was John Hey wood, 
who lived at the eourt of Henry VIII. To ridicule and censure 
the Catholic clergy seems to have been his chief object. 


LEADING AUTHORS OF THE TUDOR PERIOD. 

- MIDDLE ESOLlSa. 

SIR THOMAS MORE, (USO-1535) — prose UTiter — Lord Chancellor — chiet works. 
Utopiaf a fanciful scheme of perfect government, ■written first in Latin; and the 
Lf/e a7id JReiffii of Edtjcard V — beheaded by Henry VIIL 
HEKEY HOWAEB, Earl of Surrey— (151C-1547)— poet— refiner of English verse- 
introduced the Sonnet from Italy — wrote th«i first English blanh-verse in some 
translations from Virgil's beheaded by Henry VIIL 

^V TT.TtTAM TYHDALE, (1477-153(3)— studied at Oxford— translated tha Xtta 
vicnt (1520) — strangled and burned near Antwerp in 1530. 
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LEADING ADTHONS AND DATES. 


THOHAS CEANMEE, (14S&-155G) — Archbishop of CanteTbuTj — editor of the 

p/Com7no7i Prayer, a Book of Ticelic Uomilxcs, and the Great Bible (1540) — burned 
at Oxford in 155C ^ 

JOHN FOSE, {1517-15S7) — bom at Boston — author of Bool of liTartyrs — prebend of 
Salisbury under Elizabeth. 


KEW OR MODERN EKOLISH. 

THOIiIAS SACBTVTLLE, (153G-160S) — Lord Buckhurst — joint-author of Gorhodiie, 
the earliest Engbsh tragedy — author of the best portions of the Tllirror of Magis- 
trates (1559) 

SIR PHILIP SIBNET, (1554-15SG1 — ^wrote a prose romauce called Arcadia; also 
Defence of Poesxe — killed at the battle of Zutphen in the Netherlands 
EDMUND SPENSEE, (1552-1599) — second great English poet — born in London — 
lived at Kilcolman, county of Cork— chief trork, The Facnc Quecne; an allegorical 
poem, UTitten in a stanza of nine lines, called the Spenserian ” — Sheriff of Cork 
— died at IN'estminster ' 

RICHARD HOOKER, (1553-lCOO) — rector of Boscomb in IVilts — author of Ecclesi- 
astical Polity, the first work in English prose, adorned mth figures of speech 
CHRISTOPHEE MAELOWE, (15G3-1593) — established blank-verse in plays — author 
of Tamhurlaxne, Faustus, Jew of ilfaffa, Bdward II — killed in a tavern scuffle 
WILLIAM SHAKSPEEE, {15C4-1C1C) — the prince of dramatists — bom and died at 
Stratford-on-Avon — an actor — lived chiefly in London — wrote thirty-seven Plays 
between 1591 and 1014 — wrote also Sonnets and other poems 
SIR WALTER RALEIGH, (1552-1018) — ^wrote verses in earHei years- — colonized 
Virginia— spent more than fourteen years in prison in the Tower— occupied himself 
in writing a History of the World, which comes down to about ICS b c —beheaded 
for treason. 

FRANCIS BACON, (15G1-1C3G) — Lord Chancellor and Viscount St, Albans — author 
of Essays (English), first published in 1597— -ehioi scientific work, wTxtten in L&tln, 
Xndauratio Magna, of which the finest portion is N“orum Organuvi (1020)— tried 
and degraded for talong bribes (1021) 


SCOTTISH WRITERS. 

KOBEET HENETSON, (died before 1503) — schoolmaster at Dunfermline — author 
of Ttsfameni of Fair Crcseide, «ta 

AVIL T iT AH DTOBAE, (died about J520)— a Franciscan friar— author of Dance of 
the Seven Sms, Golden Terge, Thistle and Dose, itc, i 

GATOI BOTCIiAS,— poet — Bishop of Dunkcld— flourished about 3C00 — ittoIo 
Dalaec of ffonour— first translator of r-irgiVs yEneid into English verso 

and u flOKrislied in Ilalj-,-Econardo da Ylncl, Eaphacl, 

T-n II f '“me Unio at Nuremberg There were no 

n™S:a G^^an «tUt. 


leading dates of the ttjdok period. 


GESERAL EVFKTS. 

Discovery of 17051 Indies (Columbus), 

Hargarct Tndor marries James 17 . of Scotland, 

Field of the Cloth of Gold, 

Disgraco of 1701505-, 


AD, 

.1492. Henry V I f- 
.1502 . — 

.1520.. Henry V llf. 
,1529.. — ' 



leading TUDOn DATES. 
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Wales represented in the English Tarliament, 163G. Henry TUI. 

Mary I. married Philip of Spain 1554,. Mary I. 

Mary Stnart c'cccntcd 15B7. Ehzahoth. 

Charter granted to East India Company, IGQO.. 

DOMIKIOK ACQUIIirn OR LOST. 

Discovery of American Mainland hy C.ahot, 1497.. Henry VH. 

loss of Calais,....’. 1558. .Mary I. 

Havre tahen and lost, 15C2-03. .Elizabeth. 

Final conquest of Ireland, 1G02.. 


WAr.s, battles, r.T0. 


Battle of Stohe, 1487. .Henry TH. 

— Spurs, 1513. .Henry VlU 

— Flodden — .. — 

Peace of Crepy, 1544,. — 

Battle of Pinkie, 1547. .Edward VI. 

— St Qncntln, 1557. .Mary I. 

Armada defeated 1588..EhzabetlL 


Tnr m formatios ik ornMAKT. 


lather pnblishes his Ninety-five Propositions, 1517. .Henry VUL 

The Disputation at Lcipsic,... . 1510.. — 

Burns the Pope's Bull, 1620.. — 


THE 111 FORMATION IN LNOLAN'I). 


Henry VIH. made Defender of the Faith, 1521. .Henry VUL , 

Act of Supremacy severing England from Eorac, 1534.. — 

Coverdalc's Bible published 1535.. ~ 

The Bloody Statute, 1539.. 

. Cranmer’s Bible, (The Great Bible) 1540.. — 

litany first spoken in English, . . 1544.. — 

Book of Couvmott Prayer, ..1552 .Edu’ard VI. 

Three years' perscention of Protestants,. . begins 1555.. Mary 1. 

Chnrch of England fully established, 1502.. Elizabeth. 

The Puritans sop.irato from the Anglican Church, 1500.. — 
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GENEAXOGICAL THEE. 
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ACCESSION OF JAMES I. 


'STUART PERIOD. 

From 1603 A.D. to 1714 A.D.— 111 years— 6 Sovereigns. 


JAMES I. (son of Mary Queen of Scots), ■began to reign 1603 

CHAEIESI. (son), .. 1625 

COMMONWEALTH, during wbicb Cromwell ruled as Pro- ) began 1649 

lector for five years (1653-58), J . . . ended 1660 

CHARLES II. (son of Charles I.), . . 1660 

JAMES n. (brother), 1685 

WILLIAM III. (nephew), ) 

MARY II. (daughter), 1689 

Death of MARY, 'WILHAM left sole Ruler, 1694 

ANNE (daughter of James II.), 1702-1714 ' 


_ Leadmg Features THE KINGS STRIVING FOR ABSOLUTE POWER. 
THE PARLIAMENT RESISTING. 

FINAL TRIUMPH OF THE PARLIAMENT. 


CHAPTER I 

JAMES I. 

Born 1566 A.D^Began to reign 1603 A.D.— Died 1625 A.D. 

Accession of James Favourites of James The Spanish Match 

Three Religious Parties Sir AValter Raleigh. The Thirty Years* "War be- 

Bible Translated (1611a D ) Contest ^vlth the Parlia- gun 
The Gunpowder Plot (1605 ment Death of James 

A.D ) Lord Bacon’s Trial (1621 Character 

Scotland and Ireland. ad). Notes 

James VI. of Scotland ascended the English throne as the de- 
scendant of Maigaret, eldest daughter of Henry VII. To please 
his new subjects, he cieated in six weeks more than two hundred 
knights. 

The English nation was then divided into three great parties,' 
the Episcopalians, the Catholics, and the ’Puritans ; and all three 
were nursing the hope of special favoub from James. The Epis- 
copalians trusted to his previous fondness for their form of church- 
government. The Catholics thought that the son of Mary Stuait 
could not hut cherish the creed of his mother. The Puritans 
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THE GUNPOWDER PLOT. 


clung to tlie hope that a King educated among Presbyterians, 
uould not dislike Puritanism. It soon appealed that James was 
resolved to establish Episcopacy throughout all Gieat Britain, as 
the united kingdoms of England and Scotland now began to be 
called. 

The King’s liking for the Episcopal form of worship appeared 
most strongly at a conference held in 1604 at Hampton 
Court between the leading men of the two great Protestant 
parties. James, vain of his theological learning, joined in the 
discussion, and met all the reasonings of the Puritan ministers 
with his favourite expression, — N^o hishop, no king. The trans- 
lation of the English Bible was almost the only fruit of this con- 
ference. Forty-seven ministers were engaged in the work for 
three years (1607 to 1610). It was printed in the Roman 
character, nearly all the previous copies having been in the type 
which is called Old English, though Caxton brought it fiom 
Germany, The Address of the translatois to King James I. may 
be read at the beginning of all the copies of this version, which 
is still the one in common use in this country. 

Gunpowder Plot.— The discontent of some of the Catholics, 
when they found that James Jiad no intention of overthrowing 
the Protestant religion in England, took a teirible shape. They 
resolved to blow up the Bang, Lords, and Commons with gun- 
powder. Robert Catesb}' and Everard Bigby were the chief 
conspiratois. For eighteen months the preparations went on; 
and, although many Mere in the secret, no breath of it seems to 
have got abroad. A cellar beneath the House of Lords was hired; - 
tlnrty-six b.arrels of gunpowder M-eie placed tljere; coals and 
sticks were strcM’cd over these ; and the doors ivere then throM’ii 
boldly open. Still no detection. Only a few days before the 
appointed time. Lord Mounteagle received an anonymous letter 
warning him not to attend the opening of Parliament. The 
mysterious words were,— •' The Parliament shall receive a ter- 
rible blow, and shall not see m-Iio hurts them.” The letter was 
laid before the Council, and the King M'as the first to guess 
tlmt gunpowder was meant. On searching the vaults, a Spanish 
oflicer, Guy Fau-kes, -was found preparing the matches on the 
folloM'ing morning. The lest of the conspiiatois fled 
irito tlie country, where most of them were cut to pieces 
1605 while lighting desperately. The 5th of Xoyemher 1G05 
A.D. M-as the day fixed for the dreadful crime. Penal'laws 
of the severest kind were the result of this plot. Ko 
Catholic was permitted to live in London; none could be a 
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lawyer or a doctor. Tliej' were outlawed; at any time their 
houses might witli impunity he broken into and their furnituio 
destroyed. 

Tlie great object of James in his government of Scotland was 
the establishment of Episcopacy. In this 'he was stienuously 
opposed by the General Assembly of the Picsbyterian Church, 
and met w ith little success. 

In Ireland ho did good. Taking almost all Ulster from the 
icbellious chiefs, he. parcelled it out among settlers from Great 
Biitain, and those of the native race who wore willing to submit 
to his rule. The prosperity of the north of Ireland, may bo 
traced to these Plantations, as they were called. 

James trusted much to favourites. The principal objects of 
his attachment were Robert Carr, aftcrw.ards Earl of Somer- 
set; arrd George Yilliers, the well-known Duke of Buckingham. 
Carr was a Scotchman, harrdsorne but vicious. He was concerned 
in a murder, and the oditrrn against him grew so strong that 
James was forced to dismiss hittr from the court. Villiers wap 
equally dissolute in his life, but had more prudence. To those 
even such men as Bacon, the Lord Chancellor, were known to 
cringe in hope of royal favour. 

Sir Walter Raleigh had been comrrritted to the Tower in the 
first year of this reign, for taking share in a plot to place on the 
-throne Lady Arabella Stuart, a cousin of the King. There he 
spent fifteen years, occupying the lorrg days of captivity in writing 
a Ui’slory of the World. The work, uhich is still much admired, 
he brought up almost to the Christian Era. Growing weary of 
confinement, he offered, as the price of his fr cedom, to disclose a 
gold mirre of which he knew in South America. Jarrres set him 
free, and gave him charge of fourteen vessels for the expedition; 
but, when he reached the South American coast, he found the 
Spaniards prepared to ’ oppose his landing. Some skirmishes 
took place, and the Spanish town of St. Thomas was 
burned. On Raleigh’s return James, to please the 1618 
Court of Spain, caused him to be beheaded on the old a.d. 
charge of conspiracy. 

Francis Lord Bacon, distinguished for his Essays, and yet mor o 
for his great scientific work, Novum Oryanuin, became Lord 
Chancellor in 1616 . His extravagance had led him into debt ; 
in his need for money he took bribes ; and this was made the 
basis of arr accusation Tried before the Lords ( 1621 ), ho 
v.ns de.graded from the Woolsack and exiled from the Court. 

During this reign began that contest with the Parliament, 
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DOCTEIXE OF DIVIKE RIGHT. 


■wliicli forms the 10311105 feature of the peiiocl, and ivhieh ended 
in the dethronement, of the ancient Stuait line. The Stuarts 
\\ ere all haunted hy an insane desire for absolute power. Their 
flatterers fed the mischievous feeling ; the clergy especially began 
now to proclaim that the King, by Divine right to the throne, 
was above all laws. A book was published by Dr. Cowell full of 
arguments for this strange doctiine. But the Parliament took a 
high tone, insisting on the suppression of the book; and a loyal 
proclamation was accordingly issued against it. The great 
abuses complained of b}' the Commons were the old evil, “ pur- 
vcj’ance,” and the sale of monopolies, by which the trade of the 
entire countrj' was placed in the hands of about two hundred 
persons. The check, exercised by the Commons over the King, 
lay in their porver of giving or wrthholding supplies of money. 
But, when they applied this check, he strove to invent new ways 
of filling his purse. The fines of the Star Charuber became 
heavier and more frequent ; titles of nobility were openly sold; 
and the new title of Baronet was created, of which the price 
was £1000. 

Perhaps the sorest subject of contention was the match, ' 
arranged by Buckingham, betrveen Charles, Prince of 'Wales, and 
the Princess of Spain. The object of James was by this mar- 
riage to secure the inflrieuco of Spain in bringing to a close the , 
Thirty Years’ War. The voice of the English Parliament and' 
people was loud against the union. Three remonstrances were 
sent from the Commons to the King, and in each the language 
grew stronger. The. last, in which they claimed freedom of 
speech as a birthright of which no King corrld deprive them, was 
entered on the Journals of the House (ifcc. IS, 1621).’ Jaines 
in a rage oidci'ed the book to be brouglit, and with his own hand 
removed the entry. He then dissolved the Parliament; which 
was his favourite plan of meeting their demands. 

The match, so hateful to the nation, was never completed. 
Charles and Buckingham undertook a journey in disguise, in 
order that the Prince might see his bride elect. But a quan el 
between Buckingham and the Spanish minister, Olivarez, broke 
off the match. Charles, pretending that his father had recalled 
him, left Madrid abruptly, and was soon afterwards engaged in 
inariiage to Henrietta JIaria of Prance. The result of these 
changes was a war uith Spain. , 

The great Thirty Years’ Wax, which lasted from 1618 to 1648, 
was now con\'ulsing the Continent. Its immediate cause was a 
contention for the crown of Bohemia between Frederic, Elector 
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Palatine of the Rhine, and Ferdinand of Austiin. The leading 
Protestant Powers side’d with the Elector ; the Catholic, with the 
Emperor. James, whose daughter Elizabeth was mauied to the 
Elector Ficdeiic, sent a few troops to help his son-in-law; hut 
his heait was not in the work, and the expedition failed. 

In 1C25 James died of ague and gout, aged fifty -nine. His 
oldest son, Henry, had died at nineteen ; his second, Charles, 
succeeded him ; his daughter Elizabeth and her German husband 
were the. heads of the princely House of Rrunswick, now holding 
the British throne. - 

The pedantry, obstinacy, and favouritism of James have been 
alieady noticed. His character was full of contiasls. Hunlihg, 
cock-fighting, and wine pai ties occupied much of his leisure ; but 
ho found time to wiito a few books, which gained him some dis- 
tinction as an author. His appearance was awkward, ehiefly from 
the weakness of his knees ; his dress was careless, even slovenly. 

In 1G14 Napiei of Merchiston invented the use of logaiithms. 
The theimometcr and the microscope came into use. Enily in the 
next reign, in 1G2S, Hai vey discovcied the circulation of the blood. 

\ 


CONTEMPORAKY SOVEREIGNS. 

FRANCE. 

HENET rV began to reign 1589 


lOUISXni., 1610 

i 

• SPAIN, 

PHILIP ni., 1698 

PHILIP IV., 1621 

SWEDEN. 

SIGISMUND (King of Poland),.. 1592 

CHAELES IK., 1604 

GUSTAVES ADOLPHUS 1611 

TORKEV. 

MOHAMMED m., 1595 

ACHMET I., 1603 


MUSTAPHA I., ..began to reign 1617 


OTHMAN n 1618 

MUSTAPHA n., 1622 

AMUEATH IV., 1623 

EMPERORS. 

EODOLPH II., 1576 

MATTHIAS, 1612 

PEEDINAND U., 1619 

POPES. 

CLEMENT Vin., 1692 

LEO XI., 1605 

PAUL V., 1605 

GEEGOEYXV., 1621 

UEBAN Vni., 1623 


CONTEMPORARY FOREIGN EVENTS. 


A D. 

Spain declares the Dutch inde- 
pendent, Ip09 

Henry IV. of Prance assassi- 
nated, .' 1610 


A.n 

Moors finally expelledfroin Spain, 1610 

Thirty Years’ 'War begins, 1618 

Elector defeated at Prague, 1620 

Richelieu gains a seat in Council, 1624 
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CHARLES AND HIS PARLIA5IENTS. 


CHAPTER n. 


CHARLES L 

Bom 1600 A.D Began to reign 1625 A.I).— Beheaded 1649 A.D, 


First rarlitvmcnt of Charles 
{1625 A i> ) 

The Siege of EocheUe (1627 
A-O ) 

The Petition of Right (1628 
ad) 

Strafford and Land 
The Three Courts. 
Ship-money (1634 a d ) 
Punlan Emigration. 


The National Covenant 
(1638 A.D ) 

Tlic Long Parliament (1640 

A D ) 

Irish Rebellion 
The tvro Parties 
The Civil "War 
Campaign of 1643, 

Oliver CroinwcU 
Campaign of 1644. 


Self - denying Ordinance 
(1645 A.D ) 

Cromwell’s Army. 

The King a Prisoner (1647 

A D ) 

Pride’s Purge 

Trial of the King (1649 A.D.] 
His Execution. 

Character. 

Notes 


CiuniBS, tlie second son of James I., became King in his 
twcnty-fiftli year. He married Henrietta Maria, the daughter 
of Henrj* IV. of France. The expensive Spanish war, begun in 
the last reign, still continued. To meet its cost, Chailes asked 
his first Parliament for a supply; hut the majoiity of the Com- 
mons were Puritans, and, looking with a jealous eye on the 
Catholic Queen, they gianted only ^£140, 000 with tonnage 'and 
poundage for one year. Enraged at this want of confidence, 
and especially at some charges brought against Buckingha'm, the 
King dissolved their sitting in a fortnight. He then levied 
taxes by his own authority, revived the old abuse of hmevohnccs, 
and began to quarter his soldiers in piivate houses. His chief 
advisers were his Queen and Buckingham. Henrietta hated the 
Puritans; and she had inherited from her father a strong attach- 
ment to absolute power. She never ceased, tlirough all her 
husband’s life, to uige him on in that dangerous path, towards- 
which his own temper inclined him far too strongly. 

Tlie second Parliament, meeting in 1G26, prepared to impeach 
Biiclnngham ; hut they had not passed a single Act when a dis- 
solution checked their plans. The same illegal taxation followed. 
Many ivlio resisted were imprisoned. 

To add to the difficulties of Charles, a war with France began. 
Buckingham was again the cause. He quarrelled with Cardinal 
Eichclieu, the great minister of France, who forbade the Duke 
ever again to enter French dominions. One of the grand objects 
of the Cardinal’s government was the suppression of the Hugue- 
nots; and he was then engaged in besieging their stronghold, La 
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Hochelle on the Bay of Biscay. Boiled in his attempts to take 
the city on the land side, he hnilfc a mole half a mile long across 
the mouth of the harbour. Twice the English tried to lelievo 
the besieged. Buckingham led the first expedition, hut returned, 
having lost almost half his men. While at Portsmouth, prepar- 
ing to sail with a second, he was stabbed to the lieait by Lieu- 
tenant Felton, who had been dismissed from the service. Eail 
Lindesay led the fleet to Kochelle; hut no effoits could pierce 
the mole, and the city surrcndeied to Bichelieu in 1628. 

In the same year, Charles called his thiid Pailiament. Before 
granting any money, the Commons drew up a Bill — the 
famous Petition of Eight — icquiiing the King to levy 1628 
no taxes without consent of Paihament, to detain no a.d. 
one in prison without tiial, and to billet no soldiers in 
private houses. Ah assent was wrung from the i eluctant Charles; 
and the Commons, rejoicing in this second great chaiter of Eng- 
lish liheity, gave him five subsidies, — equal to nearly £400,000. 
But ill till ec weeks it was seen that the King i;egarded not the 
solemn promise he had made. 

The Commons murmured; hut tile King heeded them not. 
They set about preparing a Remonstrance ; he came to interfere. 
They* locked themselves in : he got a blacksmith to break open 
the doors; hut he found that the House hpd adjourned. Nine 
memheis were sent to prison, where one — Sir John Eliot — soon 
died. The Parliament was at once dissolved by the angry King. 
Sensible that his domestic policy would need all his energies, he 
then made peace with Spain and France. 

For eleven j^ears (1629 to 1640) no Parliament was called, — 
a case without parallel in our history. The Earl of Strafford 
and Archbishop Laud were the principal ministers of Charles 
duiing these years. Thomas Wentworth, afterwards Eail of 
Strafford, di ad been a leading man among those who forced tho 
King to ratify the Petition of Right ; but the hope of being to 
Charles what Richelieu was to the French monarch, led him to 
seek the royal favour. He laid a deep scheme to undermine the 
power of the Commons, and to secure for Charles absolute power. 
This plan he called, in his private letteis. Thorough , — a name 
well expressing its nature. A st.anding aimy was to be raised, 
and before it all other power in the State was to be swept away. 
Appointed Viceioy of Ireland in 1631, he tried the first expeii- 
mcnt in that island ; and for seven years he kejit both the native 
Irish and the English colonists crouching in teiror under his iron 
rule. William Laud, Archbishop of Canterbury, directed the 
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TRIAL OF JOHIT HAMPDEN. 


affairs of the Church. Almost a Catholic in his opinions, he 
hated with no common bitterness the religious services of the 
Puritans. 

And now the nation gi oaned under the tyranny of three law- 
less tribunals, directed chrefly by these two ministers. In the 
Star Chamher men were sentenced to fine, imprisonment, and 
even mutilation, for resisting the poliey of the Kirrg. The 
terrors of the High Commission Court were launched against all 
who dared to differ in religious opinions from Laud. Besides 
these, a Council of York, drreeted by Wentworth and endowed 
with absolute control over the northern counties, sat in the 
northern capital. 

Of all the illegal taxes levied by Charles, ship-money was the 
most notorious. In old times the maritime counties and towns 
had been often called on by the King to equip vessels for the 
defence of the shore Finch the Chief- Justice, and Noy the 
Attorney- General proposed in 1634 to revive the tax, which 
dated so far back as the Danish invasion. It was a small thing ; 
but the spirit of the English nation revolted against the irrjustice. 
It was a war-tax levied during profound peace ; it was laid upon 
inland counties, as had never before been done; the money was 
to be applied, not to the equipment of a fleet, but to the support 
of a standing army; lastly, it was collected by authority of 
the King alone. For three years there was no open resistance. 
Then John Hampden, a gentleman of Buckinghamshire, refused 
to pay the tax of twenty shillings imposed on his estate. 
1637 The case was tiied in the Court of Exchequer; and 
A.D. a majority of the judges, -who could then be dismissed 
at any time by the King, gave their decision against 
Ilampdcn. I 

Through all these years a great emigration of the Puritans 
had been draining England of her best blood. In 1620 the 
^layflowcr had borne the Pilgrim Fathers across the Atlantic. 
And now — hunted even into their closets by the spies of Laud, 
dragged causelessly before the High Commission, robbed, tor- 
tured, maimed — ^wbat ^vonder is it that, much as they loved 
England, they chose rather a home in the wild woods of America, 
where there was none to forbid the evening psalm, or the prayer 
poured from the full heart? Hampden, Pym, Cromwell himself, 
w ere on board of a ship, bound for the colony of New England, 
when a Government order came to stop the sailing of the vessel. 

Charles followed the policy of his father towards Scotland. 
During his visit to that countryirr 1633 he greatly favoured Epis- 
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copacy. ^Four years later, he commanded a Seivice Book to he 
used in the chuiches of Edinhmgli ; but, when the Dean began in 
old St, Giles’s to read this new Liturgy, Jenny Geddes flung a 
stool at his head, and a gieat riot arose in the church, from 
which the Bishop and the Dean fled in fear. An order came 
from Cliailes to enforce the reception of the new Prayers by the 
aid of soldiers if rrecessary. But the spirit of the Scots was roused. 
Within two months — February and March of 1638 — ^nineteen- • 
twentieths of the nation signed a document called the National 
Covenant, by which they bound themselves to oppose the revival 
in Scotland of Catholicism, and to unite for the defence of their 
laws, their freedom, and their King. A General Assembly, held 
soon afterwards at Glasgow, excommunicated the bishops and 
abolished Prelacy in Scotland. Thus in thirty days the work of 
thirty years was undone, and the Church of Scotland was estab- 
lished more firnrly than before on the basis of Presbyterianism. 

Charles would gladly have crushed this bold opposition, but 
Iris want of money entangled him in new difScultres every day. 
Ho was forced in 1640 to call the Short Parliament (his fourth); 
but, being met with the same demands as before, he soon dis- 
solved it. He then tried a Council of Lords alone; .but they 
knew the Constitution too well to act apart from the Commons, 
Meanwhile a Scottish army under Leslie had passed the Border 
and seized Newcastle. 

The fifth and last Parliament of this reign, known as Nov. 3, 
the Long Parliament, now began to sit. It existed for 1640 
more than nineteen years. Its first session was marked a.d. 
by the irrrpeachment of Strafford and the imprisonment 
of Laud. Pym led the impeachment, and the charge was treason 
against the liberty of the people. A Bill of Attainder was 
brought into the Lomrnons, passed through the Lords, arrd 
waited otrly the signature of the King. Charles hesitated long ; 
but a letter from the condemned Earl, desiring to be left to his 
fate, decided the matter. The warrant was signed, and Straf- 
ford suffered death (Slay 1641). Laud, detained in prison for 
four years and condemned by Bill of Attainder, was then exe- 
cuted (Jan. 1645). 

Early in his reign Charles I. concluded an arrangement, en- 
titled The Graces, with the 'Irish, making certain concessions 
which he afterwards repudiated. "Wentworth, made Lord- 
Deputy of Ireland in 1681, goaded the people into rebellion by 
his tyranny, for he applied his system of Thorough to the 
.islanders in all its severity. Ke'action began. A conspiracy. 
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.of v.lii'jh Roger Moore v;as the leader, Bprcad its roots far end 
wide through the land. To seize the Castle of Dublin was a 
prominent object of the plot; but this was prevented by the dis- 
closure of the design. The rebellion then broke fiercely out in 
Ulster under Sir Phelim O’Neill. Carrickfergus and Ennis- 
killen became the stiongholds of the Protestant cause. Masst^cio 
stained both sides of the contest. O’Neill was routed at Lisbuin. 
And at last both sides, weary of bloodshed, consented to a cessa- 
tion of hostilities. The government ot Stiaffoid (1631-39) was 
not unmixedly evil, for he reformed the army, encouraged 
commerce', and especially favoured the linen manufacture. 

About this time appeared the two gi eat political parties which ^ 
still divide the nation, assuming the goveinment by tmns. The 
nobles, the gentlemen, and the clergy were in favour of the King. 
On the other side were a few of the peers, and the great mass of 
farmers, merchants, and shopkeepers. The King’s party received 
the name Caialieis, from their gallant bearing and skill in horse- i 
manship; the Opposition were called EoimUieads, from the 
Puritan fashion of wearing closely cropped hair. Although the 
names afterwards changed into Tory and Whig, and these, still 
later, irrto Conservative and Liberal, the ' principles of the two ■ 
parties have since remained the same. Order is the watchword 
of the one ; Progress, that of the other. The one, inspired by 
Memory, seeks to maintain unchanged the old institutions, which 
have made the country prosperous : Hope leads the o'ther to 
strive, by well-weighed changes, that prosperity shall become 
still more prosperous. 

On the 22nd of November 1641, after a keen contest, — the 
first pitched battle between these two parties, — it ivas resolved 
in the Commons, by a majority of eleven, to draw up a Remon- 
strance, complaining of the Krng’s previous government. Seeing 
the stern temper of the House, he made fair promises ; but Iris- 
acts soon belied his words. Early in 1642 he ordered five of 
his most daring opponents in the Commons to bo arrested for 
high treason. Their names were Pynr, Hampden, Haselrig, 
Hollis, and Strode. The Commons i efused to give them up : he 
went next day with soldiers to seize them ; but they escaped 
before he entered the House. During all that night the streets 
of London were filled with armed citizens. There was great 
excitcnreirt against the King, for ho had insirlted the nation. 
He left the capital and went to York. Tire Queen fled to 
Holland. 

1 or sourc months trte.ss,iges passed between the King itnd the 
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Pailiament; but. there was no desire on either side to yield. At 
last the Commons demanded that the King should give up the 
command of the aimy, one of the most ancient rights of the 
Clown. He refused. The Civil "War began. 

In April 1042 the gates of Hull were shut against the King, 
who had demanded admission. On the 25th of August 1642 
the royal standard was unfuiled at Nottingham, and ten /thou- 
sand men gathered round it. 

The soldiers of the King were gentlemen, well mounted and 
shilled in the use of arms; but he was badly supplied with 
artillery and ammunition, and depended for money nearly alto- 
gether upon the loyalty of his Cavaliers. The Parliamentary 
lanks were filled with ploughboys and tradesmen, as yet law and 
untrained ; but the possession of London and the Thames, along 
with the power of levying taxes, gave the Commons decided 
advantage in a continued war. The King in person commanded 
the Cavaliers ; the Earl of Essex was chosen to lead the Round- 
heads. Prince Rupert, the nephew of Charles, led the Royalist 
cavalry. 

The opening battle was fought at Ed(jehill in "War- Oct. 23, 
wickshiro; but it decided nothing. Duiing the winter 1642 
Charles established his head-quarters at Oxford, whose A.n. 
ancient university has been at all times distinguished for 
loyalty. The campaign of 1643 was maiked by three events, 
Bristol, then the second city in the kingdom, was taken by the 
Royalists. In the flush of this success Chailes then laid siege to 
Gloucester ; but, just when success seemed sure, Essex, moving 
rapidly from London with all the train-bands, raised the 
siege, and, some days later, defeated the royal army in Sept. 20, 
the first battle of Newhury. The siege of Gloucester 1643 
was the turning point of the strife: thencefoiward A.n. 
the cause of the Pailiament giew strong, although the 
loss of Hampden, who fell early in the war while skirmishing 
at Chalgiove with Rupert’s cavalry, was at first severely felt. 

But a greater soldier and statesman than Hampden was alieady 
on the scene. At Edgehill a captain of horse named Oliver 
Cromwell had fought in the army, of the Parliament. He was 
then above forty yeais of age, and had 'long lived a peaceful 
country life in his native sliiie of Huntingdon. Among the 
merabeis of the Long Parliament he was known chiefly by his 
slovenly dipss of Puritan cut and colour, and his strange, rough, 
lambling speeches. He saw the secret of the King’s early suc- 
cess. and resolved that the clownish soldiers of the Pailiament 
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sliould .soon be more than a match for the royal Cavaliers. Ho 
began with his own regiment; for he was now Colonel Cromwell. 
Filling its ranks with sober and God-fearing men, he placed 
them under a system of diill and discipline so strict that they 
soon became celebrated as tlie Ironsides of Colonel Cromwell. 

Under the terms pf a Solemn League and Covenant, made 
between the Parliaments of England and Scotland, 21,000 Scot- 
tish troops crossed the Border in the beginning of 1644. Charles 
drew some trifling aid from Ireland. In the south under Essex the 
soldieis of the Pailiament suffered many defeats ; but in 
July 2, the north, on Marston Moor, the Boundheads, aided by 
1644 the Scots, gained a biilliant victory. On that day Crom- 
A.D. well and his Ironsides swept all befoie them. Rupert 
and his cavalry, victors in manj’’ a dashing charge, could 
not withstand the terrible .onset of these Puritan dragoons. The 
immediate re.sult of the victory was the capture of Yoik and 
Newcastle hy the tioops of the Parliament. A second battle of 
Newbury, fought towards the close of the campaign, ended in 
the defeat of Charles. 

An offshoot fiom the Puritan party had been for some time 
talcing shape and gathering strength in the nation. These weio 
the Independents, of whom Cromwell was the chief. In leligion 
they held that every Christian congregation foi raed an indepen- 
dent church of itself, and owed obedience to no synods or assem- 
blies In politics they desired to see monarchy overthrown and 
a lepublic erected. They weie called in their own day Root- 
and-branch men. By their means an Act, called the Self-deny- 
ing Ordinance, was passed in April 1645: it forbade all membeis 
of Parliament to liold command in the army. So Essex and 
JIanchester were removed ; Sir Thomas Fairfax was appointed 
Commander-in-chief ; while Cromwell, though a member of 
Pailiament, was soon called, with the rank of Lieutenant- 
Gcneial, to lead the cavalry, and became in reality, though not 
in name, the General of the entire army. 

And then was organized that strange army, by means of which 
Oliver achieved all his gloiies. There were, no doubt, many 
hypocrites in the ranks ; but a spirit of sincere religion pervaded 
every regiment. Officers and men met regularly in the tents or 
the barrack-rooms to pray. They' neither gambled, drank, nor 
swore. ^ They often s.ang hymns as they moved to battle. And 
'^hen, in later days, they fought the battles of England on the 
Continent, the finest troops in Europe were scattered in flight 
before their teirible charge. 
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The decisive battle of the Civil War was fought at ITaseby 
in Northamptonshire, where the Royalist aimy was 
utterly routed. The victories of Montrose, who gained Jane 14, 
six successive battles in Scotland, and appealed to be 164:5 
complete master of that kingdom, gave the King some a.d. 
hopes of maintaining Ins cause there ; but these hopes 
soon faded, when Leslie defeated the Marquis at Philiphaugh near 
Selkirk. The unfortunate Charles fled to Oxford, and thence to 
the Scottish army at Newaik. 

The Parliament was thus triumphant. But it was, no longer 
a united body. During the war it had slowly resolved itself 
into two factions; the one Piesbyterian, desirous only of limit- 
ing the power of the King; the other Independent, bent upon 
the desti notion of the throne. Charles, in the faint hope of 
legaining his'position by the aid of the Presbyterians, had flung 
himself on the mercy of the Scottish army at Newark. Receiv- 
ing him ' loyally, they offered to support him, if he would sign 
the Solemn League. But this he refused to do ; and after some 
time returned, by his own desiie, to his English subjects. When 
the Scots stipulated for his safety and freedom, the English 
' Parliament expressed great indignation that they should be even 
suspected of evil designs on their King. It is due, therefore, 
to these Scottish Presbyteiians to say, that when they gave up 
King Chailes, they had not the faintest suspicion of the daik 
crime soon to be perpetrated in Whitehall yard. 

Rapidly the plot thickened. Cornet Joyce, with a band 'of 
horse, acting under secret oideis fiom Cromwell, seized the King 
at Holmby House in Noithamptonshire. The royal prisoner, 
carried from castle to castle, found means at last to escape, and 
leached the Isle of Wight, in hopes of crossing to the Continent; 
but, being forced to take refuge in Carisbrooke Castle, he was 
there guarded more jealously than ever. The Scots, alaimed at 
the fast growing power of the Independents, passed the Border 
under the Duke of Hamilton. About the same time the Royal- 
ists of Essex and Kent began to stir. Leaving these to Eairfax, 
Cromwell pressed northwards by rapid marches, routed Hamilton 
at Preston in Lancashiie; and, entering Scotland, soon estab- 
lished at Edinburgh a government hostile to Charles. 

' During his absence threatening murmurs rose from the Pres- 
byterians,, who ' still formed the majority in the Parliament. 
These murmurs Cromwell, on his letmn to London, met boldly 
and decisively. Colonel Pride, on the morning of the 6th of 
December 1648, encircling the House with his troopers, pre- 
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vented tlie entrance of atout two hundred Preshyterinn memhers. 
The remainder, — about fifty Independents, — voted hearty thanlcs 
to Ciomvell for his gieat sciviccs. And then the death of the 
King was lesolved on. There m-e many wlio chaige the blood 
of Chailes on Cromwell’s memoiy; but it may well be doubted 
whether he could have hindered the crime. It is more chaii- 
lable to believe, as does our greatest histoiian of England, that 
“ on this occasion he sacrificed his own judgment and his own 
inclinations to the wishes of the annj'. For the power, which 
he had called into existence, was a power which even he could 
not always control ; and, that he might ordinarily command, it 
was necessaiy that he should sometimes obey.” 

A tribunal, self-ci eared and self-styled the High Court 
Jan. 20, of Justice, met in Westminster Hall for the trial of the 
1649-* King. The Peers had refused to take any part in the 
A.D. proceedings. The members of the court, of whom about 
sixty sat rn judgment, were taken chiefly from the army, 
and from the semblance of a Parliament then existing. A 
lawyer named Bradshaw was the president ; Coke acted as the 
chief solicitor for the natron. The King, brought from St. 
James’s Palace, was placed within the bar, and there charged 
with tyranny, especially in waging war against his people. 
Never did Charles appear to more advantage than at this 
mockery of a tri.al. Summoning up all that kingly dignity of 
whiclr he possessed no small share, he refused to be tried by a 
tribunal cre.ated in defiance of the law's Where, he asked, were 
the Peers, who alone, by an ancient maxim of the Constitution, 
could sit in judgment on a Peer? But all defence w.as useless, 
fur the judges had already decided the matter among themselve.s. 
The case was spun out for seven days, and then sentence of death 
was pronounced 

Three days later, on the SOth of January 16-19, in front of 
the Banqueting Hall of Whitehall Palace, Charles Stuart was 
beheaded. Soldiers, horse and foot, surrounded the black scaffold, 
on which stood two masked headsmen beside the block. The 
silent people stood in thousands far off. Tire King was attended 
by Bishop Juxon. He died a Protestant of the English Church, 
declaring that the guilt of the Civil War did not le.d 
Jan. CO, -vvith him, for the Parliament had been the first to take up 
1649 anus; but confessin" at the same time, that he was now 
A.D. .suffering a just punishment for the de.ath of Strafford. 
Om- blow of the axe. .and all was over. A deep gTo.an 
brirst tium the absembled multitude, as the executioner raised 
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the hleeding head and evied, “ This is the head of a traitor ! ” 
Since the Conquest, five Kings had fallen by assassination ; thiee 
had died of injuiies received in battle; — once only did a King 
of England perish on the scaffold, and this page tells the daik 
and bloody tale. 

Charles had three sons and three daughters. Tlie sons were 
Chailes, Prinee of Wales, afterwards Chailes II.; Janies, Duke 
of Yoik, afterwards James II.; and Ileniy, Duke of Gloucester: 
the daughters were Maiy, mariied to the Prince' of Orange, and 
thus mother of William III. ; Elizabeth, who died in Caris- 
brooke, aged fifteen, a short time after her father’s execution ; 
and Henrietta, married to the Duke of Orleans. 

The public life and the private life of Charles I. present a 
strange contrast. In politics his leading motives weie an attach- 
ment to Episcopacy, and that thirst for absolute power which he 
inherited fiom his father, and which ho bequeathed in even 
greater intensity to his second son. Double-dealing was his most 
fatal vice. But in the domestie relations of life ho displayed 
many admirable qualities. A love for his wife and ehildren, and 
a refined taste in woiks of art, especially paintings, adorned his 
character. Wo know him best fiom his portraits by Vandyke. 
A daik-complexioned man, with mild and mournful eyes, lofty 
blow, long culling bail, moustache, and pointed beaid, — this is 
Vandyke’s head of the hapless monarch. 

The tax on landed property, and the excise — a duty levied on 
certain ai tides of home manufacture — weie first imposed by the 
Pailiamcnt, to meet the expense of the Civil War. The Dutch 
painters. Kubens and Vandyke enjoyed the patronage of Chailes. 
Among the improvements of the leign may be noted the inven- 
tion of the barometer, the first use of coffee in England, and the 
first rude outline of tlie General Post. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE commonwealth! 
1649 A.D. to 1660 A.D. 


OLIVER CROMWELL. 
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EngiiAKd, now a Commonwealth, continued so for more than 
eleven years. A fragment of the Long Paidiament still sat. 
Royalty and the House of Lords were foinially abolished. The 
government was vested, in a Council of forty-one membeis Of 
this Council Bradshaw was Piesident; John Milton was Poieign 
Secretaiy ; Ciomwell and Fairfax diiected the nimy ; Sir Hariy 
Vane controlled the navy. But Ciomwell and his soldiers leally 
ruled the nation. The Duke of Hamilton' and two otliei Royal- 
ists shaied the fate of their Piince. 

Three great difficulties then met Ciomwell — mutiny among 
his soldieis, and Royalist risings in Iicland and Scotland. A 
part of the army, calling tliemselves Levdieis, having tasted 
noble blood, lose in dangerous mutiny, clamouring for moie. 
The vigour and decision of Oliver soon quelled these restless 
spiiits. 

The subjugation of Ireland was liis next task. Since the 
massacies of 1641 all had been confusion theie. The Maiquis 
of Ormond, leader of the Irish Royalists, now held neaily all the 
fortresses in the island. Dublin, Derry, and Belfast were the 
only strongholds of the Parliament. Ciomwell, having received 
his commission as Loid Lieutenant, landed near Dublin with 
10,000 men. It was a small force, but the soldiers knew not 
what it was to yield. In six months Oliver completely broke 
the power of the Royalist ^ party in Ii eland. The sack of 
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Droglieda (1649) was tlic chief operation of the war. Gairisons 
were put to the sword, whole cities were left unpeopled. TT^e^^orff 
swam with the'hlood of massacre, And the suiTonder of Clonmel 
completed Gi omwell’s triumph. Everywhere the Catholics fled 
hefore their terrible foe. So great was the terror of his name, 
that even at this day “ The curse of Cromwell on you ” is used 
in the south of Ireland as an imprecation of deadly hatred. When 
Cromwell left for London, Ireton and Ludlow remained to guai d 
the conquered island. 

On his arrival in London Oliver received public thanks for his 
great services, and was created Lord General of the Armies of 
the Commonwealth. 

The Scottish nation, loudly condemning the execution of 
Chailes I., had, immediately upon receiving the fatal news, pro- 
claimed his son King. They had taken up arms, they said, not 
to overturn a throne, but to maintain the Presbyterian worship, 
so dear to their fathers. They now invited young Chailes to 
Scotland. At first he refused thcii aid, disliking the idea of 
turning Presbyterian, and sent the Marquis of Montrose from 
Holland to attempt a rising independently of the Covenanters. 
That nobleman was defeated, captured, and executed. There 
was then no resource for Charles but to place himself 'in the 
hands of the Scottish Presbyterians. He agreed to sign the 
Covenant, and landed at the mouth of the Spey (June 23, 1650). 
A joyous welcome met him at Edinburgh. 

Oliver, as uas his custom, lost not a day. Put, when he . 
reached the Border, he found the whole district from Tweed to 
Porth laid waste. The Scots under Leslie, a watchful and 
prudent leader, lay intrenched near Edinburgh. The Ironsides 
Mere met by famine, a new and terrible adversary. As Oliver 
changed his position, he was followed by the cautious Leslie, 
whose tactics were to avoid a battle and let hunger do its work. 
At length the Lord General rvas so hemmed in upon the shore 
near Dunbar, that he had no choice left hut a disgraceful sur- 
render or a hopeless attack on the strong and ■well-posted Scottish 
army. Already he had resolved to send away his baggage by 
sea, and to cut his ivay through the Scottish host at the head of 
his horsemen, when, to his great surpiise and joy, he saw the 
Sept. 3, onemy le.aving the lulls and advancing to offer battle 
1650 plain. This movement was made by the rash 

advice of the cleigy in the Scottish camp, and uas 
sorely .against the will of Leslie. The Scots rvere 
totally routed, and tho'usands fell in the battle aud the flight. 
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Such' was the end of Dunhar Drove. Edinburgh and Glasgow 
yielded without delay to the conqueror. 

Euiing the following winter King Charles wUs crowned at 
Scone on New-Year’s-Day, when he signed the Solemn League 
and Covenant, and thus agreed to maintain unbroken the Piesby- 
terianism of Scotland. Le.slie and his Covenanteis were at 
Stirling, ^still foimidable Cromwell moved to besiege Perth, in 
order to cut off fiom them all Highland supplies. Suddenly, 
with Chailes at their head, the Scots maiched into 
England. They had reached Worcester when Ciomwell Sept. 3, 
overtook them. A battle followed, which Cromwell 1651 
was accustomed to call hi.s “crowning meicy.” The a.d. 
army of Charles was scattered. Among the midland 
counties he wandered in disguise for more than a month ; at one 
' time the guest of humble foresters ; at another lying hid for a 
long September day among the branches of a spreading oak tree, 
thiough whose leafy scieen he saw the red-coats of Oliver search- 
ing for him everywhere in vain. Through many dangers he at 
last reached Shoreham in Sussex, where he found a coal-boat, 
and was landed safely at Fecamp in France. Scotland, thus 
united to the Commonwealth, was placed under the charge of 
General Monk 

A naval war with Holland then began. It was for the em- 
pire of the sea. The Dutch admirals weie Van Tiomp and De' 
Ruyter : to them was opposed the English Blake. Early in 
1652 Blake defeated Van Tiomp off Poitland, and destroyed 
eleven ships. 

The Dutch then sought peace ; but the Parliament, dreading 
the ambitious schemes of Oliver, lelused to terminate the war; 
for it was only by keeping up the victorious navy that they 
could hope to hold the" army in check. But Oliver lesolved on 
a decided step. He urged his officeis to present a petition for 
pay still due to them. The Pailiament angrily declared that 
such petitions should hencefoiward be considered treasonable, and 
began to prepare a Bill to that effect. Cromwell marched down 
to the House with 300 musketeers, left these Outside, and, entei- 
ing, took his seat; The debate went on ; he soon rose to speak.' 
He charged the Parliament 'with oppression and profanity ; and, 
when some members lose to leply, he strode up and down with 
his hat on, hurling leproaches at them. “ Get you gone,” ciied 
he, “ and give way to honester men ! ” He stamped on the 
floor ; the musketeers poured in. “ Take away that bauble ! ” 
said he, pointing to the mace which lay on the table. Resist- 
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ance was useless. The Hall was speedily cleaved, and Oliver, as 
he left, locked the door, and carried off the key. This 
April 20, was the expulsion of the Long Parliament. ^ 

1653 An assembly of about 140 membeis, selected from 
A.n. the Avarmest supporters of Oliver, then naet instead of 
a Parliament. It was called Barebone’s Parliament, 
after Barbone, a leather-seller, who took a forward part in 
its proceedings. But this mockery was soon dissolved amid 
the jeers of the Avhole nation. All power then centred in 
Cromwell. 

Created Lord Protector by a document called the Instrument 
of Government, he was presented in Westminster Hall with a 
sword and a Bible. He was norv practically sovereign of England. 
He was declared head of the army and navy. A legal Parlia- 
ment was called in his name. Preedom of religion Avas pro- 
claimed. His object seems to har’e been to rule the empire in 
the old constitutional Avay, through his Parliament; diut his 
first House of Commons quarrelled with him on the subject of 
supplies, and was dissolved in anger before a single Act aa'us 
passed. Eighteen months elapsed before he called his second. 
Parliament. 

The Dutch Avar continued until April 1654, Avhen a peace 
favoumble to England Avas concluded. One condition of the 
treaty Avas, that the young King Charles should be driven from 
the Dutch dominions. Thrs triumph was only a part of that 
foreign policy, which made the name of Oliimr so famous. The 
glory of England, Avhich had groivn dim during the two preced- 
ing reigns, noAv shone Avrth a lustre brighter than ever. The 
Barbary pirates, long the pest of the Mediterranean, A'anished 
before the English cruisers. Spain, humbled by land and sea, 
yielded up in 1655 the rich island of Jamaica. The Protestants 
of Languedoc and the Alps lived under the shadoAv of Oliver’s 
favour in peace and safety long unknoivn to them. Mazarin, the 
crafty minister of France, sought his friendship ; and Dunkirk, 
a Flemish fortress taken from the Spaniards by Marshal Tur‘- 
enne, Avas surrendered hy France to England. Admiral Bober t 
Blake by A-ictoiies at Tcneriffe (1657) and elscAvlrere broke the 
iroAver of Spain, and made the name of England famous on the 
seas. 

At home Oliver met many troubles, ite Avas obeyed only 
through the fear Avith Ai-liich Iris unconquered army A\-as every- 
Aihere regarded. In the flush of his forergn A’ictories he A'cntured 
to call a second House of Commons. He attempted soon after- 
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wards to frame a new House of Lords; but this was his greatest 
political failure. The peers of England despised him as an up- 
start ; and he was therefore compelled to fill the benches of his 
Upper House with men of no birth — “ lucky draymen and shoe- 
makers/' who had left their craft to follow his banner, and had 
fought their-way up from the ranks. His second House of Com- 
mons^ — meeting in September 1656 — ^proposed that he should take 
the title of King ; hut Oliver, knowing that he dared not do this, 
rested content with acquiiing the right to name his successor. 
This, in effect, made his office hereditary ; for, of course, he 
named his son. But, when he required this House to acknow- 
ledge his newly-created peers, he was met with a distinct refusal. 
He then dissolved his second Parliament, and during his lemain- 
ing days he ruled alone. 

These last days were dark and cloudy. One plot rose after 
another to rnar his peace. A book called Killing no Murder, 
in which the author. Colonel Titus, boldly advised his assassina- 
tion, filled him with ceaseless fears. He carried pistols, and wore 
a shirt of mail under his clothes. His strength began to waste ; 
the death of a favourite daughter fell heavily on his heart ; and 
he died of ague on the 3rd of September 1658, — the anniversary 
of Dunbar and Worcester, and the day which he had always con- 
sidered the brightest in the year. His wife was Elizabeth 
BoUchier, daughter of an Essex gentleman. His childien were 
Kichard, Henry, and four daughters. 

Great decision and energy maiked the character of Oliver 
Ciomwell. The secret of his success lay in his splendid military 
talents, which, dormant for forty years, were stirred to life by the 
tioubles of the Civil War. He was less successful in ruling the 
English nation than in diilling his great army. He disliked all 
show and ceremony. In private life hetvasfond of playing rough 
practical jokes on his friends. He was a man of coarse and heavy 
figm'e, about the middle size. His eyes were grey and keen ; his 
nose was too large for his face, and of a deep red. His look was 
haish and foi bidding ; his manner, to the last, blunt and clownish. 
But within this rugged frame there burned' a gieat, and, — let us 
believe, — a truly religious soul. 

His son Bichaid, a timid, modest man, quietly succeeded to 
the station of Protector. But the soldiers, missing their great 
chief, giew mutinous, and Richard resigned in five months. Re- 
tiring to his farms at Uheshunt, he lived 'the peaceful life of a 
country gentleman' until 1712, when he died in the eighty-sixth 
year of his age. 
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The few Indcpcnclont racmhcrs of the Long Parliament, ■whom 
Oliver had expelled, wcie restored by the officeis of the army. 
But disagreement soon arose, and a seeond expulsion by militaiy 
force eleared the P.wliament Hall. It' was a critical hour for 
England. A day seemed to be coming like that in ancient 
Eome, when soldiers set up the Empire for auction, and knocked 
it down to the highest bidder Cavaliers and Presbyterians for- 
got their enmity in their fear. 

Disunion in the army saved the country. General Monk, a 
cautious and reserved man, maiched from Scotland to London 
with 7000 troops. The nation w.aited with trembling anxiety to 
know his resolve, and gi-eat was their joy when he declared for a 
free Parliament. The Presbyterian members, who had been ex- 
pelled by Colonel Pride, returned to their seats in the Long 
Parliament, and that famous body finally dissolved itself. 

A new Parliament, composed chiefly of Cavaliers and Presby- 
terians, was then summoned. It was lather a Convention than a 
Pailiamcnt, since it had not been convoked by the King. It was 
clearly seen that the hearts of both Parliament and people weie 
leaning towards their exiled Sovereign*, and when 
1660 Monk, one day, announced in the Parliament that a 
A.D. messenger from Charles was waiting for admission, the 
news was received with joyful shouts. A warm 'invita- 
tion was at once despatched to the King, who gladly returned to 
his native land. 

Among many sects, which sprang from the Puritan body, the 
Baptists and the Quakers deserve notice. The Baptists or Ana- 
baptists — a much milder sect in England than the fierce German 
reformers of that name — aiose in the reign of Henry Till. 
Some of Cromwell's principal officeis were of that persuasion. 
The founder of the Quakers was George Pox of Drayton in 
Leicestershire, by trade a shoemaker, but occupied chiefly in 
teaching the Scriptures. He was more than once put in the 
stocks and imprisoned for preaching. Tlie Quakeis, now known 
as the Society of Friends, are remarkable for their simple man- 
ners and industrious lives. They differ from other Protestants in 
dress, some slight forms of speech, and their mode of public 
worship. 
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CONTEMPOEAEY SOVEEEIGNS 


FRANOE. ^ j, 

toms Xrv., . . tegan to reign 1643 


SPAIN. 

PHILIP rv, '. 1621 


SWEDEN. 

CHRISTINA, 1633 

CHARLES X , 1654 


TDRKEr. 

IBRAHIM, .... Began to reign 1640 


MOHAMMED IV., 1649 

EMPERORS 

PERDINAHD III . . ..1637 

LEOPOLD I., .. .1658 

POPE.S 


INNOCENT X., 1644 

ALEXANDER VII., 1655 


CONTEMPORARY POEEIGN EVENTS 


A D 

Butch expelled from Biazil, ... . ..1654 

Abdication of Christina (Sweden!. .. — 

Peace of Baden (Switzerland!, 1656 

Poland aoknowledges independence of Prussia, .. .. 1657 

Peace of the Pyrenees iSpain), ,,..1659 
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Eakly in May IGGO, Cliarles IT. was proclaimed King at the 
gate of Westminster Hall. Within the same month he 
May 29, landed at Dover, and made his public entry into Lon- 
16 60 don on his hiitli-day. Never had there been such joy in 
A.D. England. Flowers-strewed the road; bells rang merrily; 
and old Cavaliers, who had fought at Edge-hill and 
Naseby, wept for very gladness. On Blackheatli stood Oliver’s 
army, sad and angry, hut c'onscious that they were no longer 
united. No tumult mai'red the joy of the Eestoration, as the 
gieat event was called. 

Edward Hyde, afterwards Earl of Clarendon, returned with the 
King from exile. He was made Lord Chancellor, and soon 
became closely connected with the royal family by the maiiiago 
of hib daughter, Anne Hyde, to James, Duke of Yoik .iX^,^^, tn 
Among the early acts of Charles were the abolition of the last^ 
relic of tlic Feudal Sj'.stem, — the tenure of lands by knigbt sci- L-l 
vice, with all its abuses of fines and wardship, — and the disband- ‘ 
ing of Cromwell’s soldiers, all of whom quietly settled down to 
their former occupations. The Episcopal Church was restored in 
England. Eew of the men who had been concerned in the regi- 
cide oi Charles I. suffered death. The Marquis of Argyle, 
a leader of the Scottibh Presbyterians, was executed, altliougli he 
bad placed the crown on the King’s head at Scone. Th6 bodies 
of Cromwell, Ireton his son-in-law, and Bradshaw were taken 
from their graves and hanged on gibbets. A general pardon was 
granted to all who had favoured Oliver’s government. Monli was 
rewarded with the title of Duke of Alheniarlc. 
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Religious affairs were in great confusion. The Triers, who ' 
had been appointed by Oliver to grant license for preaching, had 
filled the paiish pulpits with Independent and Presbyterian 
ministers. Charles and Clarendon were bent upon allowing no 
form of worship but Episcopacy. The Presbyterians were greatly 
alarnled. They had the handwriting of the King to prove his 
promise that the Covenant should be respected. But soon faded 
all hope of favour from him, with whom it was a common say- 
ing, that Presbyterianism was no religion for a gentle- 
man. An Act of Uniformity was passed, requiring that 1662 
all ministers should be ordained by Bishops, and should A.n. 
use the Book of Common Prayer. Two thousand 
ministers refused to obey, and were turned out of their livings. 
It was resolved in Parliament that the Covenant should be pub- 
licly burned by the hangman. Heavy punishments were inflicted 
on all Dissenters. A year previously the Corporation Act had 
enjoined all magistrates and officers of corporations to take an 
oath, that resistance against the King was unlawful under any 
circumstances. 

So gi-eat had been the joy of the Restoration, that no care was 
taken to prevent Charles from seizing absolute power. 'His first 
Parliament granted him, for life, taxes amounting to £1,200,000 ; 
and a part of this money he devoted to the support of some regi- 
ments, then called Gentlemen of the Guai-d, but now termed Life 
Guards. These formed the nucleus of a standing army, ever 
since maintained. 

The extravagant habits and dissolute life of the King kept him 
in constant ivant of money; and to fill his purse he did many 
mean things. Manying for money was one of these. The wife 
he chose was a Catholic, Catheiine of Portugal ; and with her he 
received a dowry of half a million besides two fortresses, Tangier 
in Moi occo, and Bombay in Hindostan. Dunkirk, acquired by 
the great Oliver, he sold to the French King for 5000 livres. He 
also plunged into a war with Holland, for which no other cause 
can be assigned than that he wished to have command of the sup- 
plies voted for the purpose. 

This Dutch war opened well, but closed ignobly. During the 
first year a great naval victory was gained off the Suffolk ' 
coast, near Lowestoft, by an English fleet under the 1665 
Duke of Yoik. But the money voted by Parliament for A.n. 
the war 'Was squandered by the King in his wicked 
pleasures ; and ships leaky and badly rigged weie sent out to con- 
tend with the splendid fleets of' Holland. Then came upon 
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England a humiliation such as she had never before — has never 
June cndmcd. “ The roar of foreign guns was heard 

.1 opU for the first and last time hy the citizens of London,” 
when a Dutch fleet under De Ruyter destroyed Slieer- 
ness, burned the ships lying off Chatham, and sailed up 
the Thames as far as Tilbury Foit. Happil}' for London, the 
Dutch admiral, retiring with the ebb-tide, lested content with 
having thus insulted the gi'eat Mistress of the Sea. 

The summer of 1665 was a deadly season in London. The 
Plague fell upon the city. The rich fled in terror to their 
countiy-houses ; but many were striclcen down even there. The 
poor perished in thousands. Glass gi'ew in London streets. The 
silence of death reigned everywhere, broken only by the rumbling 
wheels of the dead-cart as it went its rounds. The plague- 
stricken dwellings were shut up and marked with a red cross; the 
words “ Lord have mercy on us” might often be read there too. 
Into these none would venture except a few faithful ministers and 
physicians, who moved and breathed amid the tainted air, as if 
they bore a charmed life. Plague in a city drives the irreligious 
into deeper sin. Eeaiful scenes of liot and drunkenness arc, too 
commonly the results of this near approach of death, and London 
was no exception to the terrible rule. Jlore than one hundred 
thousand perished. Britain has never since been visited by so 
heavy a scourge. 

In the following year the Great Fire of London broke out, on 
the night of Sunday the 2nd of September. Tliough then .said 
to have been the woik of Catholics, it is now generally believed' 
to have been quite accidental. It beg.an in the east end of the 
city. Tlie udnd was high, and the flames spread fast among the 
old wooden houses. The city from the Tower to the Temple was 
burning for a whole week; and the red glare in the slcy is said to 
have been seen from the Cheviot Hills. Eighty-nine churches, 
and more than thirteen thousand houses hay in ashes. Old St. 
Paul s was burned ; but on the ruins the distinguished architect 
M ren reared that magnificent dome, which rises high above the 
smoky loofs of London. This great conflagration, like all c.alami- 
tics, was but a blessing in disguise. It puiified the city from 
the dregs of the plague, still linking in narrow lanes and filthy 
rooms ; and many spots, dark and close for centuries, were once 
moic blessed with the sweet light and air of hc.aven. New houses 
and wider streets sprang up ; and, as a natural result, the public 
health rapidly improved. The Monument, — a tall pillar in the 
City of London, — still exists to commemorate the Great Eire. 
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Change of Life. — Under the austere Puritan' rule of Cromwell, 
Bculptme and painting had been almost banished from the land, 
as savouring, of idolatry. Then, too, all public amusements, 
especially theatrical peiformances and the ciuel spoit of bear- 
baiting, were forbidden; and even the innocent sports round. the 
Maypole and by the Christmas fire were sternly put down. The , 
nation, released at the Restoration from such, restrictions, plunged 
wildly into the opposite extreme. The King lived a life of indo- 
lence and profligacy, and spent most of his time in the society of 
beautiful and witty, but very worthless women, whose influenee 
affected the politics of the day to no small extent. 'Licentious- 
ness spi ead everywhere. Member s of Parliament sold their votes, 
as a matter of course. The plays written then, in which for 
the first time female performers took the female parts, are unfit 
to be read, so immoral are the thoughts and the language. The 
power of even the Church was but feebly exerted to stem this 
torrent of wickedness. 

In Ireland the Saxon and the Celt wer e still at war, and the 
subject of tiro strife was now the division of lands. Under Henry 
Cromwell, son of the Protector, who had ruled the island as Lord 
' Lieutenant, Puritan colonists had held the lots portioned out to 
them by the victorious Oliver. Charles resolved to restore to the 
Catholics part of the territory taken from them, and an Act of 
Settlement was passed ; but this drd not mend matters, for some 
thousands received little or no compensation, and left for Prance 
and Spain, crying loudly against the injustice of the English Krng. 

These were dark days for Scotland. The King and the Earl 
of Clarendon, as before mentioned, had resolved to uproot Pres- 
byterianism and firmly to estabhsh Episcopacy in that land. They ' 
fouird an able and unscrupulous instrument in James Sharpe, 
minister of Crail ; who, berng sent to London by the Presby- 
terians to look after their interests, turned traitor, and was 
rdwarded for his apostasy by being made Archbishop of St. 
Andrews. Nine other Scottish Pre.sbyterians were seduced by 
similar temptations, and received the mitre. The Earl of Lauder- 
dale, once a Presbyterian like Sharpe, and filled with all the bitter- 
ness of a renegade, was made Chief Commissioner. Pines, laid 
upon those who refused to attend the Episcopal worship, weie 
levied by militaiy force, and soldiers were quartered on the unhappy 
people until the uttei most farthing was paid. A rising 
took place among the peasantry of Kirkcudbright, and Nov. 
about a thousand men marched to Edinburgh ; but they 1666 
were defeated by General Palziel at Bullion, Green near a.d. 
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the Pentland Hills. Many executions followed, and tortnre 
became frightfully common. One 'of the most terrible instru- 
ments was the infamous “ boot.” This, which was made of 
four pieces of board hooped with iron, was placed upon the 
leg of the victim, and wedges were driven with a heavy mallet 
between the flesh and the wood, until the whole limb, flesh and 
bone, was a crushed and bloody mass. Meetings for worship in 
the open air, called conventicles, to which the worshippers came, 
not with their Bibles alone, but with sword and pistol also, were 
the consolation of the brave people, whose religious feelings grew 
deeper and purer, the fiercer blew the hurricane of persecution. 
Lord Chancellor Clarendon lost the favour of the King, whose 
mind was poisoned against him by some worthless favourites. His 
enemies charged him at the bar of the Lords with high treason; but, 
upon ahint from his son- in-law, the Dulce of york,he fled to France 
(1067). There he spent his last years in completing his great 
Jlislor^ of the Behellion. His death took place at Bouen in 1674. 

The ambition of Louis XIV. of France, which convulsed Europe 
so long, now began to be attracted by the Netherlands, to which 
he professed some shadow of a claim through his wife. To pre- 
fcn'c the balance of power, England, Sweden, and Holland formed 
the Triple Alliance against the French monarch. In tlie desire 
to preserve this balance, — that is, to prevent any potentate from 
nccpiiring by conquest an ascendency which would be dangerous 
to other States, — we find the cause of many wars of which we have 
yet to speak. The Triple Alliance (1668) pleased the English 
people mightily, and Charles became, for once, a great favourite. 

Treaty of Dover. — But little did the nation dream how basely 
they had been tricked, and what foul stains were deepening upon 
kingly ' honour. While Charles openly professed hostility to 
Louis, he was secretly in the pay of that monarch, receiving a 
pension of £200,000 a year ! The negotiations between the Courts 
of England and France were conducted by a handsome French- 
woman, called by the English Madame Carwell, who soon won 
the favour of Charles, and was made Duchess of Ports- 

Hay, mouth. At Dover was signed a secret treaty, of which 
1670 the principal terms were, that Charles should openly 

A.D. declare himself a Catholic, that he should fight for Louis 


against the Dutch Republic, and that he should sup- 
port the claims of that monarch upon Spain. Louis on his part 
promised plenty of money, and an army to quell the English if 
they dared to rebel. ; 


live men, called the Cabal, because the initials of their names 
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form that word, then became the chief advisers of the King, 
They wcie Clifford, Arlington, Buclcingham, A.shley, and Lauder- 
dale. So pernicious was their advice, and so strong the hatred of 
them entertained by the people, that the word Cabal has ever 
since been used to denote a clique of political schemers. 

The Dutch war being renewed in 1(572, an English fleet put to 
sea, while Louis crossed the Rhine and lavagcd the United Pio- 
vinces. But the Dutch, acting under the orders of their heroic 
leader, William of Oiange, broke down their dykes; the foaming 
water rushed over the land, and the French soldieis had to flee 
for their lives. Hostilities continued until a treaty was made at 
Ninieguen in 1678. 

One of the most disgiaceful acts of Chailes was the closing of 
the Exchequer or Treasui-y. About ilLSOO.OOO had been ad- 
vanced to the King by the London goldsmiths, and other wealthy 
merchants, at 8 or 10 per cent, of inteiest, and for this sum they 
had the security of the public funds. One day they received a 
cool message from the King, that their money was not to be 
repaid, and that they must content themselves with the interest. 
A general panic ensued. Merchants, unable to meet their engage- 
ments, were forced to stop payment. Trade was for the time 
paralyzed. But all mattered iiotliing to the dishonest monarch, who 
rejoiced in possessing new means of gratifying his passions. 

Ever since the Fire of London the public feeling against the 
Catholics liad been gi owing stronger. Tlie Duke of Yoik had 
openly professed his belief of their doctiines, and theie was a 
geneial suspicion abioad tliat the King, too, was nt lieart devoted 
to liis mother’s cieed. A sign of the times was the 
Test Act, by which all persons n ho licld public appoint- 1673 
ments rvere compelled to receive the Saci ament of the A.n. 
Loid’s Supper according to the u.‘:nge of the Church of 
England, and to take an oath against transubstantiation. This 
law excluded all Catholics from oflico, and the Duke of York was 
removed from the command of the fleet. 

Then Titus Oates, a clergyman disgraced for vicious habits, 
came forward with the story of a. "Popish Plot" to assassinate 
the King and to mafesacre all Protestants. Other false witnesses, 
for so they proved, confiimcd liis talc. Papeis found in the 
rooms of Edward Golefnan, a noted Catholic, and secretary to the 
Duchess of York, seemed to affoid additional evidence of a plot. 
The dead body of Sir Edmondsbury Godfrey, the Justice of Peace 
before whom Oates had sworn to the conspiracy, was found in a 
field near London, pierced with his own sword. All England went 
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mad Tvith fear. London was in a state of siege. It was an Eng- 
li«]i Reign of Terror, and many Catholics were ■unjustly put to 
death. Titus Oates was rewarded with a pension of £1200 a 
year, and rooms were assigned to him in "Wliitehall. Encouraged 
by his success, new perjurers, such as Redloe and Dangerfield, 
poirred from the gambling-houses and drinking-dens of London. 
E.’cecution followed execution. The noblest of the slain Catholics 
was "William Howard, Yiscount Stafford, whose grey hairs could 
not save him from an unmerited death. 

After the dissolution of the Cabal, the Earl of Danby became 
Prime Minister; but the discovery of a letter, in which he 
craved money from the French King, hastened his downfall. 
Sir William Temple, a man of much talent, then became the 
confidant of Charles. Hts favourite scheme was the appoint- 
ment of a Council of Thirty to stand between the King and the 
Parliament. But the plan did not work well. Of those associ- 
ated with Temple in the diiection of affairs, the most distin- 
guished was Viscount Halifax. Belonging to neither extreme 
of the two great political parties, but standing midway between 
them in his opinions. Ire was what the politicians of that day had 
begun to call a Trimmer, and he thought that the name was no 
disgrace. 

The day, upon which the Habeas Corpus Act leceived the 
assent of the King, and thus became a law of the land, 
Hay 26 is memorable in the history of Britain; for this Act is' 
1679 second in importance only to Magna Charta. Jt secures 

A.n. the hberty of (he subject. Former sovereigns had, with- 
out restraint, left their enemies to pine and waste for 
long years in damp, unwholesome prisons. Mary Queen of Scots 
had lain for nineteen years in English dungeons, when, crippled 
by rheumatism and bowed by prematirre old age, she was led to 
the scaffold. Sir Walter Raleigh lay for fifteen years, and Arch- 
bishop Laud for four in a solitary cell. But by the Habeas 
Corpus Act, no sovereign conld dare to keep even the meanest 
subject in prison beyond a certain time without bringing him to 
a fair trial^. This remarkable Act was passed in the first session 
of Charles s second House of Commons. His first Parliament, 
which had sat for eighteen years, was dissolved in 1679.' At the 
trrne that Habeas Corpus was passed, the Press of England le- 
ceived liber ty for a short period. 

. J'trongiy did the tide of public feeling run against the Duke 
or lotk, who, since Charles had no legitimate children, was the 
berr to the throne, that a Bill to exclude him from the succcs- 
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Sion was brought into Pailiament. It was most angiily con- 
• tested between the Whigs and the Tories, but 'passed the House 
of Commons by a majority of seventy-nine votes. In the House 
of Lords, however, chiefly by means of the splendid speeches of 
Halifax, the Bill was tin own out ; and Charles and his brother 
York once more breathed fieely. 

During these fierce debates the contemptuous nicknames, 
Whig and Tory, which have since lost their derisive meaning, 
were for the first time bandied between the rival parties. The 
Whigs represented the Roundheads; the Tories, the ■Cavaliers 
of the last reign. Toiy or Toiee, meaning “Give me,” was a 
name applied to the lobbeis who infested the woods and hogs of 
Ireland. The name Whig, meaning, probably, “ whey or sour 
milk,” -was first given in contempt by dissolute Cavaliers to the 
sober and grave-faced Presbyteiians of Scotland. 

The persecution of the Covenanters still stained Scotland with 
blood. Lauderdale, now a Duke, presided at the Council-table. 
A Highland host, numbering 8000 men, wore quartered on the 
Lowland farmers, and permitted, even encouraged, to plunder 
and oppress without mercy. No man could leave Scotland with- 
out special permission from the Council. These and worse 
grievances were for a long time meekly borne, hut at length the 
suffering people were goaded to madness. One of the finst signs 
of the fren 2 y was the murder of Archbishop Sharpe on Magus 
Moor near St. Andrews. A paity of twelve, among whom was 
Balfour of Burleigh, while waiting on the moor for another and 
meaner foe, saw the coach of Sharpe approaching. Taking 
a sudden and desperate resolve, they dragged him from May 3, 
his seat and slew him before his daughter’s eyes. A 1679 
rising at once ensued, and at Drumdoq, near Loudon a,d. 
Hill, Graham of Claverhouse and his dragoons — long 
the terror of conventicles — were scattered in flight before the 
stem Covenanters. Four tliousand men were soon in anus under 
a man named Hamilton, and took post at Bofhtvell Bridge, to 
defend the passage of the Clyde. The Duke of Monmouth, an 
illegitimate son of Charles II. by a Welsh girl named Lucy 
Walters, was sent hastily from London, and advanced to the 
attack. But there was disunion on religious and political ques- 
tions in the Covenanting army; and the gallant handful that 
held the bridge, being left without support, were soon swept 
away. Three hunched Covenanters died on the field; twelve 
hundred sun-enderecl. Of these some were executed; others 
were drafted off to Barbadoes. 
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The persecution grew fiercer than ever. For no other crime 
than desiring to worship God as their fathers had done, mem 
were sliot down in the fields, and hunted like wild beasts 
over the moors and mountains. Their Royalty,, to which they 
had clung in the darkest hour, now began to give way. A 
sect called Cameroniam boldly threw off their allegiance, de- 
nounced Charles as a bloody tyrant, and solemnly pronounced 
against him and his ministers a sentence of excommunication. 
Lauderdale gave place to a bitteier persecutor, James, Duke of 
Yoik, who often amused his leisure boms by witnessing the in- 
fliction of the boot and the thumb-screw. Many yielded an out- 
ward obedience, driven by their timid souls to take refuge in a 
lie ; others fled to the American Colonies. In these suflerings 
the Puritans of England had no small share. 

The last remarkable event of the reign was a Wliig conspiracy, 
commonly knorni as the Rye-house Plot. Young Monmouth, 
beloved by the people for his handsome face and frank manners, 
uas looked upon by many as the lawful son of Charles, and as the 
tiueheirto the throne. Stories were afloat of a maniage be- 
tween Charles and Lucy Walters, and of a black box 
1683 which held the marriage-contract. A conspiracy to 
A.D. secure the crown for Monmouth was set on foot. Lord 
William Russell and Algernon Sidney took a leading 
share in the plot, which spread its roots far and wide. A set of 
middle-class men formed, as it seems, without the lovowlcdge of 
Monmouth or Russell, a design to murder the King on his return > 
from Newmarket races. Their plan was to overturn a cart near 
thc Ryc House, a roadside farm, and then to shoot the King 
during the stoppage of the coach. Thus there was a plot within 
a plot. All was soon discovered, and the vengeance of the King 
was let loose. Monmouth fled to the Continent, Russell and 
Sidney died on the scaffold, and many of lower degree were 
hanged. During the remainder of his reign Charles ruled as an 
absolute monarch. 

He died after an illness of less than a week, having flist de- 
clared himself a Catholic, and having received the last rites of 
the Church from a priest named Huddlestone, who was brought 
secretly to his bedside. Apoplexy, epilepsy, and even poison 
uere assigned ns the causes of his death. He left no lawful 
children. 

Perhaps the only good point about Charles the Second was 
the gay and buoyant disposition, which carried him through so 
many reverses, and gamed for him the name of “ The Merry 
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Jlonnrcli." lie wns n incnn-spiritcd, trcnchcrous, diKsolute nir.n, 
Avho, thoroughly vicious himself, pcoffed at the idea of virtue or 
lionour in olher-^. 3Iuch of his time uas jiasscd in worthless 
company. lie was an active tennis-player, an untiring walker, 
and often aimi'-ed himself with chemical experiments. 

The Iloyal Society, founded in IfiGll, did much for the ad- 
vaucomenl of Kcicnce. Fiom the tumults and impostures of the 
reign sprang two words — ever aince in common use — Moh and 
Sham. A penny post was act up in London, in spite of great oppo- 
sition, hy a citiren named William Dockwray. Newsjiapers, inilu- 
cneed by the rivalry of Whigs and Tories, began to acquire political 
importance. The London (iiKcffc and 'J'hc Oh'^ervaior, edited by 
Ilogcr Lesliauge, were the organs of the Government, 
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A QUARTER of ail liour after his brother’s death, the Duke ot 
•York took his seat at the Council ns King James II. There he 
declared his resolve to govern according to the laws, and to up- 
hold the Churcli of England, — a pi omise which he repeated in 
his speech from- the throne when he met his Parliament. He 
was a zealous Catholic, and men might well have grown pale, 
when they remembered the last Catholic sovereign of England. 

But the confidence of the nation seemed unshaken, and 
April 23, loyal addresses poured in from every side. The King 
1685 attended a public celebration of the mass, and was soon 
A.D. after crowned in royal stylo. The Commons voted 
him a revenue of .£1,900,000, and already ho was in the 
pay of Louis. 

Holland was the refuge of the conspirators, who had fled from 
England on the detection of the Rj e-house plot. Monmouth 
and I Argyle were therewith many of less note; and a meeting 
took place at Amstcidam, at which it was resolved that Argyle 
should descend on Seotland, and that Monmouth should about 
the same time attempt the invasion of England. 

Argyle— known to his clansmen as SlacCallum Jlorc — landed 
on Cantire, and sent forth the fiery cross to summon the Camp- 
hells to arms. Scarcely two thousand claymores mustered at the 
call. "With these he moved towards Glasgow; but in Dum- 
bartonshire his little anny was scattered, and, while attempting 
to escape in disguise, he w.as made prisoner at Incliinnan in 
Renfreu .shire. Some days later he suffered death at Edinbuigli 
with Christian p.atience, and his head was left to moulder on the 
walls of the Tolbooth Prison. ' 
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June iras far spent, when Monmouth with three ships ap- 
proached the coast of Dorsetshire, and landed at Lyme. Plough- 
men and miners flocked in hundreds to join him ; farmers came 
on their heavy cart-horses to fill the ranks of his rude cavalry ; 
hut the nobles and gentlemen made no movement in his favour. 
His "hopes rose when he reached Taunton, a town noted for its 
woollen manufacture. There he assumed the title of King; 
green 'boughs, worn in his honour, were in every hat; and a 
band of young gills publicly presented him rvith a Bible and a 
richly embroidered flag. Bent upon the conquest of Bristol, 
then the second city in the kingdom, he marched to Bridgewater, 
and even to the walls of Bath. But the train-bands were gather- 
ing fast, and his heart was farling him. He fell back. The 
royal troops and the rebels exchanged shots at Philip’s Norton, 
but the battle which decided the fate of Monmouth was' fought 
at Sedgemoor, within three miles of Bridgewater. 

There lay an army of 3000 men under Feversham, a weak and 
indolent general. Monmouth, hoping to surprise the ro 3 "al 
tioops in disorder, advanced from Bridgewater in the dead of 
night. The moor — the ancient hiding-place of Alfred — was,' 
then a partly drained swamp, crossed by trenches full of, mud 
and water, called ihines. Two of these rhines Monmouth and 
his soldieis had passed in silence, and they were almost upon the 
foe, when he found a deep, black ditch, the Bussex rhine, of 
which his guides had not told him, yawning in front of the 
march. Delay and confusion followed, and a pistol went off by 
accident. Instantly the royal drums beat to arms; a heavy fire 
of musketry opened on the rebels from the opposite side of the 
rhine ; the royal cavalry came galloping to the scene of action. 
Monmouth, conscious that all was lost, took flight. 

His foot-soldiers fought long and bravely, until, after Jnly 6, 
much delay, the guns of the royal artillery began to play 1685 
upon their ranks; and then they broke in disorder a.d. 
and fled, leaving a thousand slain. No battle has been 
fought on English ground since the day of Sedgemoor. 

- Two days later, Monnrouth Avas found near the Ne',’ Forest, 

I lurking in a ditch rvitlr his pockets half full of raw pease. While 
on his Avay to London, he rvrote an imploring letter to the King ; 
and, Avhen admitted to the royal pteseince, he lay upon the floor, 
and ,Avet the feet of James with his tears. All was useless : he 
Avas' doomed to immediate execution, and suffered death on 
ToAver-hill. ' / ■ 

The task of butchering the uithappy rebels Avas intrusted at 
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first to Colonel Peicy Kirkc, -srlio liangecl them ty scores on tlie 
sign-post of the White Hart Inn at Taunton. But the Colonel 
■was outdone in ferocity by Chief-Justice Jeffreys, -whose name 
became a proverb for blasphemy and brutality. This man opened 
at Winchester that circuit known ns the Bloody Assize. The first 
case for treason ivas that of Alice Lisle, the wido-w of one of 
GromwclTs lords. She was tried for aflording food and shelter 
to two of the flying rebels ; Jeffreys cursed and bullied the jury 
into returning a verdict of “ Guilty,” and sentenced her to be 
burned alive. Owing to the intercession of noble friends her 
sentence was altered to beheading ; and she died with calm for- 
titude in the maiket-place of Winchester. Through the whole 
western ciicuit Jeffreys then passed, revelling in blood. More 
than three hundred perished in this judicial massacre, arid crowds 
who escaped death were doomed to suffer mutilation, imprison- 
ment, or exile. 

James, exulting in his triumph, began to unfold his grand 
design. This design, to ■which he clung with obstinacy border- 
ing on madness, was the complete restoration of Catholicism in 
Great Britain, /in defiance of the Test Act, he gave commis- 
sions in the army to Catholics. released all Catholics from 
■penalties, by means of the dispensing power — a piivilege which 
enabled him to pardon all transgressions of the law, and thus, in 
effect, to destroy the power of the law altogether.iifHe placed 
the whole Church under the control of a High Commission Court 
of seven members, at whose head sat Jeffreys, now Lord Chan- 
cellor.; He prepared to form a great standing army. ^Por the 
first time since the reign of hlary, a Papal Nuncio was enter- 
tained at, iniitehall.7 The Jesuits began anew vigorous operations 
in London ; and one of their most active men, -Father Edward 
Petre, became the secret and confidential adviser of the King. 
Scotland was placed under Drummond, Earl of Perth, who had 
completely won the heart of James by inventing the steel thumb- 
screw, an instrument of exquisite torture. T3’rconnel, fierce and 
unscrupulous — commonly known as lying Dick Talbot — was 
made Lord-Deputy of Ireland. Nothing showed the temper of 
James more clearly than the dismissal of the Hj'des, the brothers 
of his dead wife. Clarendon, the elder, ceased to be Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ii eland; and Rochester, the j'ounger, was forced 
to resign the white staff, which he had borne as Lord-Treasurer 
of England, for 110 other reason than that they weie both st.anch 
Protestants. 1 

James then attacked the Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
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bridge. A roy.nl letter comniiinded the Scn.nte of Cambridge to 
admit Alb.nn L'lnncis, a Bcncdietiiic monk, to the degree of M.A. 
The Univcr.sily refused ; for no Catholic could take the oaths. 
The Vice-Chancellor and cighti others, among -whom was Isaac 
Newton, appealed before the High Commission, and the Vice- 
Chancellor lost his office. Upon Oxford the King made worse 
inroads. ,To the vacant prc.sidency of Jlagdalenc College lie ap- 
jiointed Antony Farmer, a Catholic. The Fellows chose instead 
John Hough. In a rage the King went down himself to brow- 
beat the Fellows; but they stoutly icfuscd to obey him. A 
special commission then inst.nllcd Parker, Bishop of Oxford — the 
new choice of James — while the Fellows were not only driven 
by royal edict fiom the University, hut the profession of the 
Church was shut against them. A Catholic Bishop was then 
placed over Magdalene College, and twelve C.itholic Fellows were 
appointed in one day. Two ycais later James felt the bitter 
tiuth that this blow, which, ns he fondly thought, struck at the 
root of English Piote.stantism, liad m reality been levelled 
with suicidal madness at the \ery pi op and pillar of his own 
thioiie. 

In April 1G87 James had published — solely on his own autho- 
rity, and therefore illegally— a Declaration of Indulgence, per- 
mitting all his subjects to worship in their own way. Tliough 
undoubtedly made for Catholics, it gave liberty of conscience also 
to Nonconformists or Dissenters. The Second and more import- 
ant Declaration was now pioclaiincd; and, a week later, 
it was followed by an Order in Council, commanding all April 27, 
ministers to read it from their pulpits on two successive 1688 
Sundays. Tiiis order the London clergy disobeyed, and a.d. 
the Primate Bancroft, with si.x Bishops, dicw up a peti- 
tion against the Decimation. James was furious. The seven 
Bishops were committed to the Tower, where they lay for a week 
before they were set free on bail. During these exciting events 
the news spread that a son was born to James. But few believed 
that the child was of royal blood. The general opinion was, that 
a child had been smuggled into the palace, and was now passed 
off ns the King's son. That child was afterwards James the 
Pretender. 

The trial of the Seven Bishops — one of our most important 
State trials — took place before the Court of King's Bench. 
They were charged with having published a false, malicious, and 
seditious libel ; and the most skilful lawycis of that time were 
engaged lor their defence. All day the. trial went on. With 
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much difficulty the lawyers for the Cio-wn proved that the Bishops 
had drawn up and sitpied the petition, and had delivered it into 
the hands of tlie King. It remained ■ for the jury to deeido 
whether or not that petition was a libel. The four 
June 20. Judges were divided in their opinions, two against two. 

It was dark when the jury retired : they were locked up 
all night, and at ten next morning the Court met to hear their 
verdict. A deep silence prevailed ; hut, when the words “ Not 
guilty ” left the foreman's lips, cheer after cheer echoed through 
the hall. The crowd outside took up the joyful sound, and all 
London was soon filled with shouts and tears of gladness. That 
night was a blaze of illumination. Bows of seven candles, with 
a taller one in the centre for the Archbishop, lit up every vrindow; 
bonfires were in every street; and rockets soared by hundreds 
from the rejoicing city. 

Furious at his defeat, James resolved to crush the spirit of the 
nation by force of arms ; and by the advice of Barillon, the French 
minister, he brought over several regiments of Irish soldiers. 
These, as Catholics and Celts, were violently hated by the lower 
orders of the English rration. A doggerel ballad, called from its 
burden Lillibulero, set the whole nation, and especially the army, 
in a flame against James and his Irish troops. It was sung and 
whistled everywhere. 

On the very day of the Bishops’ acquittal, a letter, signed by 
some of the Icadirrg rrobles and clergy of England, was sent to 
William, Prince of Orange Nassau, the nephew and son-in-hrn' 
of James, entreating him to come nitlr an army and aid them in 
defendirrg their freedom and their faith. Common wrongs had 
united for a time the Whigs and the Tories. William, acceptirtg 
the call, began to make great preparations for the expeditiorr ; 
whrle James, still holding blindly on in his fatal course, despised 
the warnings and the offer ed aid of Louis XIV. Nor did he awake 
to a sense of his danger till he heard from his mini-ster at the 
Hague that William, having received the sanction of the States 
Gctrcml, had pirbli.shed a Declaration, assigning reasons for the 
invasion of England. Janres had no time to lose. In a few 
hours he yielded almost all the points, for which he Irnd been 
contending so obstinately during lluee years. He found that he 
]ios=c.‘;sed a fleet of 30 sail, an anny of 40,000 regular troops. 
But all was itr vairr. The hearts of his people were estranged 
from iiitn. and their eyes looked eagerly over the sea for the sails 
of Wrllinnr's sqrtadrort. 

Though delayed for a time by storms, the Prince of Orange 
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landed safely and unopposed at Torbay in Devonshiie Under 
ton-ents of lain, along roads deepndtli niiie, he advanced 
slowly with his force of 15,000 men through Newton ' Nov. 5, 
Abbot, and in four days reached Exeter, where he was 1688 
received with joy as the champion of the Protestant A.n. 
faith. Theie, on the following Sunday, he heard his 
fiiend Burnet 'pi each from the cathedral pulpit. A week passed 
ivithout anything to encourage him; but then the Earl of 
Abingdon entered his camp, and was soon followed by Colonel 
Lord Goinbury and other officers of James. The King hastened 
to Salishuiy, resolved to stake his kingdom on tlie issue of a 
great battle. But the policy of William was to avoid bloodshed, 
apd trust rather to time and that English temper, which he knew 
to be thoroughly aroused against Janies. A few trifling skir- 
mishes took place, but nothing more. The Earl of Bath put 
Plymouth into William's hands. In rapid succession Lord 
Churchill, afterwards the great Duke of Marlborough; Prince 
George of Denmark, mairied to the King’s daugliter Anne; and 
even Anne herself, abandoned the falling King. Every day 
brought new adherents to William, while every day the circle 
round James grew thinner. 

The King then lesolved on flight. He sent bis wife and son . 
to Prance ; and, when he knew of their safety, he left bis palace 
under cover of darkness, and made his way to Sheeiness, where 
a small vessel, then called a hoy, waited for him. While crossing 
the Thames he threw the Gi eat Seal into the water, in the childish 
hope that lie would thus confuse all the plans of the new govern- 
ment. He had scarcely gone on board, when some Kentish 
fishermen, attracted by the hope of plunder, seized him and kept 
him a close piisoner. Soon released by an order from the Lords^ 
he letuined to the capital and passed thence to Rochester, 22 
A second attempt to escape succeeded, and the news 
soon came that James had arrived safely at St. Germains, ^ ^ 
and had been warmly welcomed by Louis. Meanwhile 
William passed from Windsor to Londoii, where nearly every 
citizen wore the orange riband in his honour. 

The Prince of Orange then called an assembly, known as the 
Conventioir. It differed from a Parliament in nothing but the 
single fact, that the writs, by which the memberawere summoned, 
were issued by one not yet a King. But the Prince and his ad- 
visers, careful to shape all their measures according to the ancient . 
English Constitution, avoided the name Parliament, and called 
their assembly a Convention. The throne was then declared 

16 
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vacant, and great debates ensued on the settlement of affairs. 
Some proposed a Kegency ; others that Mary should he Queen, 
while ‘William held the title of King for her life only. Both 
plans were pointedly rejected hy William, rvho declared that he 
would go back to Holland rather than accept a positiorr inferior 
to his wife. A document, called the D eclarat ion of Rights, was, 
then drami up and passed. By it William an^' Mary WBfe de- 
clared King and Queen of England, the chief administratiorr 
resting with him. The crorvn was settled first on the children 
of Mary ; then on those of her sister Anne ; and, these failing, 
upon the cliildicn of William by any other wife. The son of 
James II. and his poster itj' were thus shut out entirely from the 
succession. Halifa.v took the lead in offering the crown ; which, 
William, promising to observe all the laws of the Ja’id, accepted 
for his wife and himself. 

The great English Revolution rvas now complete. Thus 
terminated the grand struggle between Sovereign and Parlia- 
ment, — not in the establishment of a wild democracy, hut in the 
adjustment and firm foundation of the three great Elstates of the 
Realm, — the King, the Loi ds, and the Commous,— upon whose 
due balance and mutual check the strength of our Constitution 
mainly depends. - ' 

James spent the remaining twelve years of his life at St. Ger- 
mains near Paris, a pensioner on the bounty of Louis. Them 
he died in 1701. His zeal for the Roman Catholic Church, 
strengthened and shaipeued by the thirst for despotic power 
common to all the Stuaits, cost him a throne. His perversity 
and petty spite, Iiis childishness and meanness, glare out fiom 
every page of his history. Even the diligence and punctuality 
in ,the despatch of business, for tvliich lie was remarkable, cease 
to excite our admiration, when we remember that these qualities, 
good in themselves, became in his case instruments of the worst 
tyranny. 

jrVnnc Hyde was his first wife. Her daughters, Mary and 
Anne, educated as Protestants, both held the throne. After her 
death he married Mary of Modena, whose son, James the Pre- 
tender, made moic than one attempt to gain the crowrr of Eng- 
land. 

Besides confirming that great principle of our Constitution, 
which declares that the Sovereign can make or unmake rro law, 
the Revolution relcasml Dissenters from persecution, and caused 
the Judge.s, previously liable to be dismissed at the pleasure of the 
Sovereign, to receive their aiipointmcnts for life or good conduct 
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AYilliam and jMart were crowned in Westminster Abbey, where 
the chief ministers of James stood around the double 
April 11, throne. One there was whose crimes were too black 
1689 for pardon. Jeffrc 5 'S lay in the Tower, to which he 
A.i). had been home amid the roars of a mob tbirsting for 
his blood. He had been found begrimed with coal 
dust, and in the dress of a common sailor, lurking in a Wnpping 
ale-liousG. A few days after his airest lie died. 

Bloodlessly the great change had been accomplished in Eng- 
land. It was not so in Scotland and Ireland. 

Although the Scottish. Convention, boldly declaring that 
James had forfeited the crown, had proclaimed William and 
hlary, yet the whole nation were not of the same mind. The 
Highland clans, fond of war, and excited by a desire to uphold the 
ancient Scottish name of Stuart, toolr up arms for James, under 
Graham of Claverhouse, now Viscount Dundee. At the same 
time, and in the same cause, the Duke of Gordon held out in 
the Castle of Edinburgh. But the insunnetion was short-lived. 
Edinburgli Castle surrendered in a few months. Dundee, 
meeting General Mackay in battle at the Pass of 
July 27. Killiecrankic in Peithshiie, was struck down by a 
bullet just as his clansmen were sweeping all before 
them. When their leader had fallen, the Highland army soon 
melted away. 

Of greater importance were the events in Ireland; for there 
James himself, surrounded by the Celtic Iri.sh, who looked upon 
liim as a distinguished martyr in the cause of religion, made his 
last vain strucrgle for the crown which had fallen from his head. 
Louis encouraged the expedition; and Tyrconnel, still Lord- 
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Lieutenant of Ireland, raised a Catholic army. Lord Mountjoy, 
leader of the Irish Protestants, enticed to Paris hy falsehood, 
was shut up in the Bastile. James landed, and entered Dublin 
in triumph. 

His first great -operation was the siege of Londonderry, the 
stronghold of the Ulster Piotestants. The citizens, greatly en- 
couraged by the Bev. George Walker, whose monument still v 
rises from the walls, endured the worst miseries of famine for 
more than three months; but at last three ships from England 
broke the boom of fir-wood, seemed by cables, laid across the 
river Foyle, and brought food to the starving garrison. The 
Irish army, thus baffled, retreated without delay (July 28, 1689). 

Marshal Schomberg then arrived with 16,000 troops; and 
William, soon landing at Carrickfergus, found himself at 
the head of 40,000 men. Seventeen days later, a great July 1, 
battle was fought on the banks of the Boyne, a few miles 1690 
above Drogheda. Schomberg, a veteran soldier and an a.d. 
intimate friend of William, was shot as he was crossing 
the water. James, totally routed, fled to Waterford, and crossed 
in haste to France. 

But the war was prolonged for a year by T}Tconnel and St. 
Ruth. In the battle of Aughrim St. Ruth was killed by a 
cannon-ball (July 12, 1691). The siege of Limerick, where 
the fragments of James’s army made their last stand, ^ended in a 
capitulation (Oct. 3, 1691). On Thomond Bridge, over the 
Shannon, is still to be seen the stone, on which was signed the 
treaty' that made William unqirestioned King of Ireland. One 
million acres were confiscated to the Crown, and their former 
possessors were driven into exile. The completion of this Irish 
war marks the end of the second and greater English Revolution. 

The great stain upon the administration of William was the 
massacre of Glencoe. To buy over the Highland chiefs, who 
were still restless, a sum of £16,000 was sent to the Earl of 
Breadalbane, and at the same time a royal order decreed that all 
chieftains of clans should take an oath of allegiance to William 
before the last day of the year 1691. One delayed, — Macdonald 
of Glencoe, a personal foe of Breadalbane. His motive seems to 
have been)' not so much enmity to William, as a quarrel with 
Breadalbane about the division of the money. Repenting of 
his obstinacy irr the last days of December, he hastened. to Fort 
William, but found that the governor had no authority to receive 
bis oath, and that he must go to the Sheriff of Argyle at Inver- 
ary. A toilsorrre journey over snowy hills and across swollen 
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floods threw him a day or two late ; hut he was permitted to 
take the oath, and wont liomc well pleased, and, as lie thought, 
safe. In a few weeks Captain Camphell of Glciilyon, with a 
troop of soldiers, entci ed Glencoe, a gloomy vale of Argjdeshire, 
in which lay the little settlement of the Macdonalds. They 
were met with a Highland welcome, and a fortnight went 
nienily by. The unsuspecting Macdonalds left nothing undone 
TO please and entertain their guests. Hunting and feasting filled 
the days and the nights, until, when the time seemed 
Fet). 13, ripe, the soldiers rose suddenly before the winter dawn 
1692 and began the woik of blood. The chief, his wife, and 
A.D. thirty-si.v besides were butchered ; the rest fled half 
naked to the snowy hills, wheie many died. The 
earliest beams of the rising snn fell sadly on a mass of smoking 
ruins. This foul deed can be traced to the revenge of Biead- 
albane. William seems to have signed the order without under- 
standing the circumstances; hut this does not redeem his memory 
from the shame, for carelessness can never he considered a pallia- 
tion of the crimes that too often spring from it. 

To humble Louis'^ of France was the great object of William’s 
foreign policy. Louis was the mo.st powerful Catholic Sovereign 
in Europe. William had long been looked upon as the great 
Captain of the Protestant armies. Louis, grasping gladly at the 
' ‘ dethronement of James as a cause of war, prepared for 
1692 a mighty invasion of England; hut, in an action off 
A.n. La Hogue with the ships of England and Holland, his 
, fleet was so shattered that his plans all fell to the 

ground. Every summer then saw William on the Continent, in 
spite of his delicate health, engaged in hostilities with Louis, 
whom, though he could not humble, he kept in constant check, 
— a matter of the utmost importance to all Europe. The chief 
battles of this Continental War were Gtcfn/rrV/; (1692); Landcn 
or Ncertmnden (1693), — in both of which William gained honour, 
though forced to retreat; and the great siege of Namur (1695), 
which ended in the capitul.ation of the French. Treaty of 

Eysuick in 1697 brought the war to ft close. 

Out of these expensive wars sprang the National Debt, which 
lias since swelled to a sum so enormous. The Parliament, know- 
ing that the chief value of .the English crown in William’s eyes 
was the increased weight it gave him in Continental polities, 
agreed to furni.sh large supplies of money for his warsuith Louis, 
on condition that he should give up to them the chief share in 
the domestic government. Though at first reluctant, he soon 
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yielded to tlie .errengement with a grace and temper which' proved 
his good sense. The influence, thus acquiicd hy the Commons, 
has never since hecn lost. 

Queen 'Mary died of small-pox in the year ICO-l, leaving Wil- 
liam sole ruler. During liis eight remaining ycais tlic Commons 
took thiee remarkable steps in their encioacliments on the power 
of the Crown. Tlicso were the Tiiennial Bill, the arrangement 
of the Civil List, and the Aet of Settlement. The Triennial Till 
ehacted that no Parliament should sit longer than three years, — 
an arrangement hy which the influence of tlic King over that 
body was much lessened. A sum of £700,000 was settled on the 
King to moot the expenses of the Civil List, while all the icmaiu- 
ing levenue was left in the hands of the Commons to sujiport the 
.aimy and navy, and defray tlic cost of govemment. Tlie 
Act of Settlement — a sequel to the Declaiation of 1701 
Eights — provided that the Judges should hold office for a.d. 
life or good conduct, at fixed salaiics; that the Sovereigns 
of Gieat Biitain should bo Protestants in communion with the 
Church of England ; that they should not leave their dominions 
without the consent of Pailiamcnt; and that the Princess Sophia 
of Hanover should bo considered next heir to tlie throne. 

A trading company, embodied by an Act of the Scottish Par- 
liament, founded a colony in 1098 on the Isthmus of Darien, as 
a cential position for commerce with both India and Ameiica. 
The sum of £400,000, subscribed in Scotland, which was then a 
poor countij’, was embarked in the ventuie. The merchants of 
London and Amsterdam took shaics to the same amount. But 
the colony was luined and the money all lost. Tlic East India 
Company, looking on the expedition ns an invasion of their rights, 
induced the King to set his f.acc against it. The scttlera, badly 
supported by their countiymen, sank into want. Disease c.arricd 
them off in scoics. The neighbouring British colonies, either 
through jealousy or acting under orders from home, refused to 
lend any assistance. And to ciown all, the Spaniards, claiming 
the soil on which their town, Kew Edinburgh, w.os built, har.acsed 
them with ceasclc's attacks. Very few of the unhappy colonists 
ever saw Scotland again. 

William, riding fiom Kensington to Hanijiton Court, fell from 
his horse and broke his collai-honc. This was in itself ^ 
a slight injury. Ihit, acting on a frame natur.ally feeble .. rjnn 
and woni out bv loncr-continucd asthma, it bioucrht on a 
fever, of which he died at Kensington. He left no children. 

William of Orange was a man piematurely old. Left early an 
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orphnn, he had learned in a hard school to he self-reliant and 
reseiTed; and at an age, when hoys are thinking of the cricket-hat 
and the fishing-rod before all things else, he was deeply learned 
in politics and skilled in the discipline of armies. For literature 
and science he had little love. He possessed a courage that was 
calm amid everj' species of danger, and never did he rejoice so 
lunch as in the day of battle. His most intimate- — almost his 
only — friend was Bentinck, a Dutch gentleman, whom he created 
Earl of Portland. His frame was feeble, his cheek was pale and 
thin from long-continued disease; but to^his latest day the flash- 
ing of his eagle eye and the compression of his firmly-cut lips 
told at once that bodily anguish had never tamed the iron soul 
within. 

In 1695 the Bank of England, with a capital of £1,200,000, 
was founded by Paterson, a Scotchman. In the following year 
an English merchant, named Holland, set up the Bank of Scot- 
land, with little more than £100,000. Paper money then came 
into use. Chelsea Hospital, for old and disabled soldiers, was 
founded by William and JIary, who also gave up their, palace 
at Greenwich to the veterans of the navy. It was during this 
reign that Peter the Great of Hussia worked as a ship carpenter 
in the dockyard at Deptford. 
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On’ the (lentil of William Anne, tho woiul il.uiijlitor of James H., 
lieeaine Queen. Her llu^ll:ln<l, Puiko (iooilto of Peiimnric, sat 
in the House of Loidh as Puke of (.'umliciland, but took no 
further slmre in the povoinment The policy of tlic late reign 
was followed. Tho Wings lemained in power, and tho French 
war was continued. 

A new cause of war had aiiseu in a dispute about the Spanish 
Succession. Louis claimoil the ciowu of Spiiiii for liis grandson, 
who afterwards lulod ns Pliih[) V. Biitam .supported the lival 
claim of the Aichdukc Cliailes. Geimany and Holland united 
■with Britain in the Ginncl Allmuce nsrainst tho ambitious Louis, 
and Ctiurchill — soon created Duke of Marlborough — led the allied 
aimics. The chief theatres of the wai MCie Spain and tlie Low 
Countric.s, which have been well luiincd “The Battle-fields 
of Jlodern Europe.” One of the most impoitant achieve- July, 
ments of tho war was the eaptme of Gibraltar by Ad- 1704 
miral Booko and Sir Cloudeslcy Sliovel. Aided by a a.d. 
body of Hessian tioops, the British, landing on the 
isthmus which joins the llock to the mainland, carried the works 
hy storm in spite of a heavy fire. 

Marlborough humbled the power of Fiance in four great battles. 
At Blenheim in Bavaria, in 1704, he defeated Maishnl Tallavd. 
At Rainilics in South Brabant, in 170G, ho ovcitluew Villcroi. 
At Ouclonaidc in East Flandcis, in 170S, tho French lost 15,000 
men, and moie than one hundiccl hanncis. The captuie of Lisle 
was a re.snlt of this victoiy. And at Malplaquct, on the noith- 
castem frontier of France, in 1709, a still bloodier victoiy ivns 
won hy the genius of Marlhorongh. 

In Spain the plincipal incidents of the war were the binning 
of Spanish galleons at Viyo hy Sir GeoigC Booke (1702); tho 
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reduction o': Barcelona hy the Earl of Peterborough (1705); the 
defeat of Gahva}', who, commanded for the Archduke, by Berwick 
at Almanza- (1707); and the aiege of Lerida, which decided the 
ibsue of the Spanish war in favour of Philip. It was not until 
1713 that the Peace of Utrecht gave rest to'cxhausted Euiope 

Politics. — Anno, though at hoait a Tory, was long compelled 
to yield to the guidance of her Whig, ministers. Of these the 
principal were Godolphin, the Loid High Treasurer; Mail- 
borough, the Captain-General of the Porces and the Master of the 
Oidnance; and Sundei land, the Secretary of State. The stiifo 
between lYliigs and Tones lagcd at this time moie fiercely than 
ever aiound two gieat questions, — the War and the Church. The 
Whigs cried out forwai'; the Toiies sought the jcstoration of 
peace. The Whigs were Low Church ; the Tories, noted for 
attachment to Episcopacy, bore the name of the High Church 
party. A measuie, called the Occasional Conformitj' Bill, was 
brought into Pailiament by the Toiies. It was levelled against 
those who attended places of woi.ship not of the Established 
Church, after they had sworn to the Test Oath and had received 
public appointments. These Occasional Conformists were to 
suffer dismissal and lieavy fine. The Bill passed the Commons, 
but was lost in the Lords. It was, nevertheless, a lemaiknblo 
sign of the growing influence of the Tor}' party. 

Such nas the state of politics when a question of much greater 
impoitance arose, — the necessity of a Union between the Pailia- 
inents of England and Scotland. The nations were not on good 
terms. The Scottish Pailiament, still smarting under the dis-- 
asters at Darien, had passed an Act of Security (1704), which 
decieed that the successor to the tin one of Scotland, on the 
Queen’s death, should not be the peison chosen by the English 
Pailiament, unless the commercial privileges enjoyed by England 
nere extended to Scotland also. The Scottish nation theii^ 
assumed an attitude of war. But commissioneis weie 
1707 appointed, — thirty on each sido ; and by them a Treaty 

A.D. of Union ■w.as framed, which, although met by a stoim 
of opposition from the people of Scotland, passed the 
Scottish Parliament by a majorityof 41 votes (110 for, G9 against). 
The chief terms of the Union were : — 

1. That the Eleetress Sophia of Hanover, and her heirs, if 
Protestants, should succeed to the crown of the United Kingdom. 

2. That Scotland should be represented in the Imperial Par- 
liament, sitting in London, by sixteen elective Peers and foity- 
five ineniberK of the Commons. 
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S. Tliat all British ports and colonics should he opened to 
Scottish tinders. 

4. Tli.nt while the laws of public poHc)’ should ho the same 
for both couiitiics, those rclatinjj to jiroperty and piivatc rights 
sliould be incsoived unaltered, except for the good of the Scot- 
ti.sh people. 

5. That the Couit of Session and other Scottish tiibunals 
should remain unchanged. 

6. That the Chuieli of SLotlaiul should he maintained, as 
alieady hy law established. 

To make up fm the heaviei taxes, wliicli were thus laid upon 
the Scottish people, a giant ot X;JI)S,000 was made to iiiipiove 
the coinage. 

The Union has done iin alenl.ible good to Scotland. The 
strong objections, luged at Inst ag.uiist the change, weie the loss 
of indcpendeiic'c and tlie iiuie.ised louil of taxation; but these 
woic only seennng evils The toinmeiee, the wealth) and the 
gicatncssof Scotland began to advaiae with lapid stiidos. Fish- 
ing villages bciamo thu\ing se.i-poits ; Glasgow and Dundee 
sprang into great and jiopulous cities ,‘\moug the people who, 
villi much ditliculty, managed to pinch and sciapo together 
X!400,000 to found the Daiieu Colony, we can now point out 
many a merchant-pi nice, whose single foitune far exceeds that 
sum. , 

Louis XIV., taking advantage of the discontent excited in 
Scotland by the Union, despatched a licet from Dunkiik to set 
James the Pietendci on the Scottish thioiic. But timely notice 
reached England; and the I'leneh admiial, finding the Filth of 
Forth guarded by a sijuadiou under Sii Geoige Byng, letuined 
with the loss of one ship. 

Meanwhile Tory influeaco was gi owing btiong in the Cabinet. 
The Whigs had retained theii asoeudcncy over the Queen chiefly 
hy the aid of Saiah, Duchess of Mailborough, wdio was on teinis 
of the most intimate fiicndship with her Jlajesty. But the fa- 
Youiitc grew' insolent, and the Queen became weary of a com- 
panion who tried to have tho upper-hand in evciything. A 
w'aiting-w'oman, named Abigail Hill, otliciwisc known as Mrs. 
JIasham, secretly encouraging their quarrels, at last insinuated 
herself into the confidence and favour of Anne. Hill was a Tory, 
and one of the earliest results of her influence was the introduc- 
tion into the Cahiuet of Robert Harley (Earl of Oxford) and 
Henry St. John (Lord Bolinghroke), the loaders of the Tory 
party. 
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Just then occurred events, -which stirred alh England into a 
flame in favour of the Tories. Dr. Henry Sacheverell, rector 
of St. Sa\nour’s, South-n-.ark, had preached two sennons — one 
(August 15) at jDciby, another (November 5, 1709) at St. Paul’s 
before the Lord Jlayor and Aldermen of London — ^in which he 
denounced the Revolution as an unrighteous change, maintained 
the duty of fierce persecution against all Dissenters, and called 
on the people to defend their Church, -which was in imminent 
danger. The Commons impeached him for uttering seditious 
libels; and the case came on before the Lords. The 
Fell. 27, trial lasted three weeks. All the clergj' and the common 
1710 people were for Sacbeveiell. The Queen attended the 
A.D. trial privately, to give him encouragement. Rishop 
Atterbury m-ote his defence. Every day, as he drove 
to and from the court, his coach was followed by cheering mobs, 
whose feelings, not content with this display, found furtbei vent 
in the destiuction of Dissenting houses of worship, and in liots 
that filled the streets with alarm. He was found guilty, and 
forbidden to preach for thiee years. The sermons were burned 
in front of the Royal Exchange. 

Tlio fall of the Whig ministry was an immediate result of 
.this trial. Godolphin and Sunderland, -n-ith their less important 
colleagues, wore dismissed. Hailey and St. John came into 
office. Marlborough, though retained in his command on ac- 
count of the still raging war, was maiked for disgrace ; and no 
sooner did the Tor}’ ministers see their way to the conclusion of 
peace than the Duke, accused of receiving bribes from a Jew who 
supplied the .army with bread, -was compelled to resign his high 
office. To Rlenhcim Paik, the nation’s gift for one of his 
greatest victories, he retired, leavin^^th the pages of our history 
a character maiked with the highest military genius, but sullied 
with falsehood and b.a.se avarice. 

The Treaty of TJtrecht, already mentioned, was the work of 
. the Tories. The principal teims which conceined Great 
1713 Britain were, that Louis XIV. should recognize the 

A.D. Sovereigns of the Brunswick line ; that he should' cease 
to aid the Pretender ; that he should dismantle the bat- 
teries of Dunkirk ; and that the British should retain Gibraltar 
and Jlinorca, Nova Scotia, Newfoundland, and Hudson’s Bay. 
Harley and St. John became Peeis; but their union was at an 
end. Henceforward they were rivals and foes. Anne favoured 
Bnlingbroke. 

The -question of Patronage, or who should have the appoint- 
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ment of ministers, agitated the Church of Scotland ; and several 
secessions took -place about the end of this reign. 

Then, too, the Scottish memhers sitting in the British Parlia- 
ment began to feel all the petty annoyances at first inseparable 
from a change of the kind, ^heir country, their accent, their 
habits, their appearance were thought fair marks for the sarcasm 
of English orators; and so high did their discontent rise, that 
tho question of dissolving the Union was solemnly debated in 
1713. Happily fonboth countries, the measure was lost in the 
Lords, hilt only by a narrow majority. 

Anne died of apoplexy after two days' illness. She 1 , 

had lost hei husband six yeais before. Not one of her 1714: 
nineteen childien was then living. One boy, George, a.d. 
reached the age of eleven 3 'eais. The rest all died in 
infancy. - 

She was a woman of little talent and less learning ; simple and 
homely in all her tastes and habits. The expression of her face 
was heavy — to the careless eye it might even seem stupid ; but 
it was tho dull look of one, upon whom sorrow bad laid a heavy 
hand, chilling her motherly affections, and withering, one by one, 
the gentle household blossoms of her life. 

In 1703 the Eddystone light-house was swept away by a storm, 
Avhon IVinstanlcy, the architect, perished. St. Paul's Cathedral 
was finished in 1708. It cost about a million, and the building 
occupied thiity-seven years. The leign of Anne is noted as si' 
biilliant literaiy peiiod. Addison, Steele, Defoe, and Swift weie 
the chief prose writers. Pope was the leading poet. 
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SURFACE.-Though in. former periods the face of Britain changed 
much as years rolled by, yet the change since the Stuaits reigned 
has perhaps been the most marked of all. Where there are now 
to be seen green meadow-s and j'ellow corn-fields, orchards white 
with spiing blossoms, or golden with autumn fruit, and cosy 
farm-houses nestling among the sheltering trees, there was then 
in many places nothing but forest, furze, or maish. 

Animals. — ^Through the old woods wandeied deer in great 
troops, a few wild bulls, and, until the peasantry Icilled them 
during the Civil War, wild boais, long pieserved lor loyal sport. 
Badgeis, wild cats, immense cagle.s, huge bustards wcio common 
even in the southern and eastern lowlands of England. The 
sheep and oxen rvero much smaller than ours. The Biitish 
horses, now famed all the woikl over, then sold for fifty shillings 
each. Stianish jennets for the saddle, and grey Elanders marcs 
for harness were the biceds most piized. 

^ Minerals. Our mines woic still poorly woiked. Cornwall 
yielded tin, and Wales yielded copper, hut in quantities 'far 
below the present supjjly. Salt, now a leading export', was then 
so badly prcpaicd that the physicians blamed it as the cause of 
many diseases of the skin and lungs. The iron manufactuie was 
checked by the cry, which was laiscd about the waste of wood in 
tho^ furnaces. The smelters liad not yet learned to use coal, 
which was still only a domestic fuel, humed ’in the distiicts 
where it ahounded, and in London, whither it was carried 
by sea. 

The population ' of England at the close of the seventeenth 
century -was about five millions and a half. Tlie iiiciease of 
people in the northern counties far exceeded that in the south 
of the island The cause of this ma}' be found in the lapid 
iniproveineut of these counties, which followed- the union of tho 
Crowns in 1003. Previously, the noith had been constantly 
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i'avagccl by tbc Bolder robbers, called Jloss-troopers, from whom 
no house or held was safe. Giadually thpsc freebooters were 
hunted down and extiipated. Blood-hounds wcie kept in many 
noitheni paiishes to tiack them to their dens The paths of the 
countiy, long unknown, wcio opened; life and pi operty became 
secure. Coal-beds Averc discovcicd. Manufacturing towns began 
to rise, and weie soon filled with a thriving population. 

Towns.— After the capital, Biistol was the gicatcst English 
seaport; and Norwich, the chief manufactuiing town, under the 
Stuarts. Tlie Bristol citizens, among whom the siigar-refineis 
took the lead, Aveie far-famed for ivcalth and hospitality. Tlie 
gicat seats of manufactuio u’cic then .small and badly-built 
maiket towns. Mancliester, the niodcin cciitie of the cotton 
tiadc, contained only GUOO inhabitants, and could boast of neither 
a printing-picss nor a hackney-coach. Leeds, now the gieat 
Avoollcnmart, had a population of about 7000 peisons. Sheffield, 
whose foiges send out the best cutlciy in the ivorld, held barely 
2000 inhabitants. Bii niingham, only i ising into notich, was proud 
of sending hei haid-waio so far otf as Iieland. There iveie not 
more than 200 seamen belonging to the poit of Livcipool. Bux- 
ton, Bath, and Tuubiidge Wells weie the fashionable watering- 
places of the time; but the lodgings weie veiy poor, and the food 
sold in these places Avas of the most wi etched desciiiition. 
Biightou and Cheltenham aic of modern giowth. 

London, Avheu Chailcs II died, had a population of half a 
million. One old biidge spanned the Thames, and the houses 
Avcie all built Avith the uppci stones piojccting OA^cr the shops 
beloAV. The city Avas the merchant’s home. lie did not then, 
r.s noAV, IcaA’C his counting-liou.so aftci business houis for a gay 
villa in the subuibs. No numbcis inaiked the houses; but, 
instead of these, the streets aa-cic lined AAith the signs of sliop.s — 
heie the Saiaceu’s Head — theic the Golden Key. By these the, 
people described their dAvellings, and strangeis found their AA'ay. 
The stieets, not lighted until the last year of Charles ll., and 
then only during the Avintcr, Aveie infested Avith robbers, and 
teemed Avith other dangers. ItAvas the height of fashiorr among 
dissipated young men to parade the foot-Avay at night, insulting 
every AVoman and beating every man they met. From these the 
feeble tippling Avatchmen could or Avould give no protection. 

The Coffee-houses, first set up iir CionrAvelTs time, Avere the 
great lounges, Avhere the ne'AS and scandal of the day AA^eie dis- 
cussed. In one rnictht be seen the exquisites, Avith their fioAving 
Avigs, their embroidered coats, their frirrged gloves, and scented 
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Knuff. To another crowded literary men to liear John Dryden 
talk. There were coffee-houses for every class. J ews flocked to 
one ; Catholies filled' another ; Puritans met their brethren in a 
third; and so with men of eveiy rank and opinion. 

Tlie Country gentlemen, now a polished and an important 
class, weie, at the time of the Kevolution, lough and poorly edu- 
cated. Their lands yielded icnts equal to about one-fourth of 
those now paid. Seldom leaving their native county even for 
London, they spent their days in field sports or in attending the 
neighbouring maikets, and their cveningsnn drinking strong beer. 
Claret and Canary wines weie drunk only by the very wealthy. 
Drunkenness was a common and fashionable vice, and continued 
to be so more or less until the beginning of the present century. 
The ladies of the family, whose accomplishments seldom rose 
above the baking of pastry or the brewing of gooseberry wme, 
cooked the meals of the household. In the evening they amused 
themselves by sewing and spinning. The giaces of the modem 
tea-table were quite unknown to the country folk, although that 
favourite beverage, brought by the Dutch to Europe, was intro- 
duced into England by Lords Arlington and Ossory in 1666. It 
was not till nearly a century later that the middle classes of Lon-* 
don and Edinburgh began to use tea daily. In the latter city in 
the reigns of the Geoiges tea was taken at four o'clock, and the 
me.al was thence called “ four houis.” But beneath all the 
roughness of the luial gentry lay qualities, which have highly 
ex.altcd the Butish chai.actcr. Beveience for hereditary mon- 
archy and stiong attachment to the Protestant faith were their 
leading principles. 

The country Clergy stood low in the social scale. In most 
mansions theie was a chaplain, or, as he was often called, a LeuiVe, 
who, receiving his boaid and £10 a year, was no better than an 
upper sen’ant. His wife wasoltcii taken fiom the kitchen of Ids 
patron. Even if he got a parish he lived and woiked like a 
peasant : his sons were ploughmen and his daughters went to 
service. It must not be forgotten that the London cleigy, among 
whom were Sherlock, Tillotson, and Stillingflcet, formed a class 
by themselves, and well upheld the chai actor of their Church for 
zeal, learning, and eloquence. 

The yeomen or small Farmers, whose income averaged £60 or 
£70 a j’car, were numeious and influential. Their chief chaiac- 
teristias were a leaning towaids Puritanism and a hatied of 
Catholicism. ITom this class chiefly were drawn the Iionsidus 
ot Cromwell. - 
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Of the Labouring classes we know little. Pour-fifths of them 
weic employed in ngxiculture. In Devon, Suffolk, and Essex 
the highest wages were paid, averaging five shillings a week 
without food.' Those engaged in manufactures earned about six 
shillings a week. Children were employed in factories to an 
immense extent, and even by the benevolent were thought fit for 
work at six years of age. The chief food of the poor was rye, 
barley, or oats. Rude ballads weie their only means of com- 
plaint, and in these they poured forth .their woes. The poor- 
rate was the heaviest tax, for the paupers amounted to no less 
than one-fifth of the community. 

Sanitary reform was gieatly needed. Even in the streets of 
the capital open seweis and heaps of filth poisoned the air. The 
deaths in London in 1685 were more than one in twenty-three ; 
the yearly aveiage now is about one in forty. People of coarse 
and brutal natures were found in all classes in great numbers. 
Nor is this wonderful, when the training of every-day life is con- 
sidered. Masters beat their servants ; husbands beat their wives, 
daily. Teachers knew no way of imparting knowledge but by 
the lash. The mob rejoiced in fights of all kinds, and shouted 
with glee, wlien an eye was torn out or a finger chopped off in 
these savage encounters. Executions were favourite 'public 
spectacles. The prisons were constantly full, and proved to be 
most fruitful nurseries of diit, disease, and crime. ' 

To describe the various costumes and manners of the period 
would be impossible within the compass of a paragiaph. One or 
two points on this head must suffice here. The Cavalier an(l the 
Roundhead present a striking contrast in their dress and habits. 
Bright colours, profuse ornament, and graceful style marked the 
costume of the Cavalier. His richly-laced cloak, over which lay 
an embroidered collar, his broad-leafed hat of beaver with its 
white and flowing plume, his silken doublet of the Yandyke 
pattern, his flowing love-locks, gilt spurs, and slashed boots, 
made up a figure the most picturesque of any period in our 
histpry. The Puritan or Roundhead wore a cloak of sad-col- 
oured brown or black, a plain collar of linen iaid carelessly do'\vn 
on the plaited cloth, and a hat with a high steeple-shaped cro^vn 
over his closely dipt, or lank straight hair. His baptismal name 
was cast aside, and some strange religious phrase adopted in its 
stead. His language was full of Scripture texts ; and these he 
delivered through his nose with a peculiar and ridiculous twang. 
But, for nil these solemn freaks, the Puritan character was metal 
of the tiue ling and sterling value, and is well deserving of our 
( 268 ) 17 
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highest respect. Charles II. introduced the peruke, a long flow- 
ing wig which covered even the shoulders. It continued to be 
the fashion until after the close of the period. 

The roads' were so had that travelling was very difliculfc. In 
bad weather there was generally only a slight ridge in the centre 
of the road between two cliannels of deep mud. Instead of slop- 
ing gradually, the roads went right up and down the hills. The 
stage-waggon and pack-horses carried goods ; the former taking 
passengers also. Rich men travelled in their own coaches, hut 
they were obliged often to have six homes to pull them through 
the mud. In 1669 a “ Flying Coach ” left Oxford at six in the 
morning, and reached London at seven the same evening, — a feat 
then considered wonderful and dangerous. From Chester, York, 
and Exeter, a winter journey to London took six days. We owe 
the immense improvement of our roads since those days chiefly to 
the Turnpikes. The inns were good and comfortable, — as indeed 
they would need to be, when so many nights were spent on the 
road. Highwaymen, well armed and mounted on flne horses, 
infested all the great roads ; and it is said that many of the inn- 
keepers were paid hy them to give information about those 
tiavellers who were worth attacking. The post-bags were car- 
ried on horseback at the rate of five miles an hour •, but in many 
. country places letters were delivered only once a week. 

There was nothing at all equal to our modem newspaper. 
Small single leaves were published twice a week, while the Exclu- 
sion Bill was discussed ; but the only paper afterwards allowed 
was Tlie Lmulon Gazette, a two-paged bi-weekly sheet of very 
ineagre contents. No Parliamentary debates, no State trials were 
permitted to he reported. An important feature of social life 
during this age was The Neivs-letler. This was an epistle, de- 
spatched to the country generally once a week, giving all the chat 
of the coffee-houses and the news of the capital. Several families 
Euhscribed to pay some Londoner, who gave them the scraps of 
news gathered during his rambles. “ Our own correspondent ” 
is the modem representative of the system. 

Learning. — There were few printing presses in the countiy 
except in London and at the Universities. The only press north 
of the Trent was at York. Books were therefore scarce and 
dear, and very few were to he found in the best country houses. 
In London the booksellers' shops were thronged with readers. 
Female education was at a verj' low point, and the most accom- 
plished ladies spelled their letters very badly. At the Uni- 
versities Greek was little studied ; but Latin, in which Govern- 
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ments still conducted their correspondence, was for this reason 
spoken and witten with eleganCe and ease. But French was 
rapidly rising to ho the language of diplomacy. Astronomy 
was ably cultivated hy Halley and Flamsteed, the latter of whom 
was the first astronoinei -royal. Natural Philosophy owed its 
hirth as a science to Isaac Newton. But the favourite and 
fashionable study of the latter Stuart days was Chemistry. 
Charles II. had a laboratory in his palace of Whitehall. Even 
the ladies were smitten with the rage for science, and began to 
talk learnedly of magnets and microscopes. It was soon dis- 
covered that chemistry — so long a worthless pursuit — might be 
turned to the impiovement of agriculture. Experiments were 
made on various soils, new fruits and vegetables were grown in 
the gardens, and farmeis began to think that perhaps after all 
there might be some profit in the study of scienc.e. 


LEADING AUTHORS OF THE STUART PERIOD 

MICHAEL DRATTON, {1603-1031)— poet — chid works, Polyolbion, tho Eoroiw 
and Nymphidxa 

FEAUCIS BEAUMONT, {1680-1016), and JOHN ELETCHER, (1676-1625)— -^^Toto 
plays together, filly-two in all — Beaumont composed the more tragic portions, 
'Tletchcr tho comic 

BEN JONSON, (1674-1037) — dramatic poet — at first a bricklayer — then a soldier — 
earliest play, Man %n hxs Humour, 1608 — made Poet Laureate m 1019 

BHXTJP MASSINGER, (16S4-1G40)— dramatic poetr— lived chiefly in London— poor 
and obscure — chief play, A Hav iVay to Pay Old Debts 
KING JAMES I. (of England) — pupil of Buchanan — author of JOfrmonofof^ic (a 
dialogue on witchcraft), BtLsificon. i>oroH, and C'ounfcr6?<M>f io Tobacco 
W YTiTiTAM DRUMMOND, (16S5-1G491 — Scottish lyric poet — lived at Hnwthornden 
— wrote Sonnets, tho of Zxo7i, and The Jhicr of Forth Feasting 

ROBERT BffiRRICK, (1691-1074)— Vicar of Dean Prior in Devonshire— expelled 
thence by Civil War — sweetest lyric poet of tho Cavaliers 
THOMAS HOBBES, (1683-1079) — Tutor to Cliarles II — author of LemafJian (a 
tioatlso of political philosophy), and Behemoth (a history of the Civil Wars). 
TgAAIt WALTON, (1593-1683' — a linen-draper of Cornbill— author of The Compute 
Angler, and various Lives (Donne, Hooker, George Herbert, 4:a) — favourite 
stream, tho Dove 

JEREMY TAYLOR, (1G13-1C07) — Bishop of Down and Connor— the English 
Chrysostom — chief works. Holy Living and Holy Dying 
JOHN MILTON, (1C0S-1C74)— greatest epic poet of modern ages— Latin Secretary to 
Cromwell — finest uork. Paradise Lost, an epic in twelve books, on the Fall; 
WTitten in blindness and poverty, between 1658 and 1605 — other worlts, Paradwc 
Jiegatned, a shorter epic, Comus, a masque; Lytndas, Samson Agonistes, VAlUgro 
andJlPenscroso, short descriptive poems; and many fine sonnets — wrote also prose, 
of which Arcopagitica is the finest speewnen, 

EDWARD HYDE, {1608-1074) — Earl of Clarendon — minister of Charles L — an exile 
during the Commonwealth — Lord Chancellor from 16(50 to 1667 — wote History (f 
r the Hebellum, that is, of tho Civil War — not published till Anne’s rcigm 
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SAIjITTEL BUTiiBR, {1G12-1GS0) — soa of a 'Worcestershire farmer — chtof'aor'k, 

hras, a mock-heroic poem, in short couplets, ■written to caricature the Puritans, 
and published in the reign of Charles II 

JOHN BHNYAN, {1C2S-1GS3) — a tinker of Bedford — afterwards a soldier— then a 
Baptist preacher — imprisoned for preaching — chief ■work, TJic Pilgrun's Progress. 
a prose allegory, describing the bfe and triumph of a Cliristian under the figure of 
a journey. 

RICHARD BASTES, (1G15-1G91)— once rector of Kidderminster — then a Presby- 
terian minister — chief works, 37ic Saints Everlasting Pest and A Call to the Un- 
contcrifd — wrote in all ICS works 

THOMAS OTWAT, (ICSl-lCSS) — the finest tn*gic ■writer of the time — chief works, 
T'enicc Preserved and The Orphan — died of debanchcry 
JOHN DSYDEN, (1G31-1700) — one of the greatest names in English poetry — ^hief 
works, Absalom and Achitophel, apohtical satire; and Alexander's Feast, an ode 
— translated Virgil’s JEncid into English verse. » 

JOHN LOCKE, flG32-1704^ — the great mental philosopher of the period — educated at 
Oxford — chief work, An Essay on the Human Understanding, published in 1C90 
GILBEST BUSNET, (1043-1715) — a Scotchman — very intimate with William III — 
created Bishop of Salisbury — chief works, Htsionj of my Oion Times, and History 
of the PeformaUon of the Oiurch of England. 

Under Queen Anne Wycherley, Con^reTe, Vanbrugh (architect of Blenheim 
Palace), and Farquhar wrote witty but immoral Comedies. Arbiithnot (a satiric 
phj sician), author of John Bull, and Prior (a poetical diplomatist), may bo also named. 


LEADING ARTISTS. 

IITIGO JONES, (1572-1052)— a native of London— a distinguished architect— designed 
the Banqucling-ho-ose of Whitehall. 

PETEK PAUL RUBENS, (1577-1C40) — a celebrated painter of the Plemish school — 
a pupil of Titian — patronized by Charles I , for whom he painted the Banqueting- 
hoqsc of Whitehall. 

ANTHONY VANDYKE, (15011-1C4I) — a Flemish painter — pupil of Kubens— lived 
for some time at the Court of Charles I , whose portrait ho painted. 

PETER LELY, (1017— ICSO) — a painter of We^plialia — patronized by Charles 
IL— t he leading portraits of the Court Beauties arh from his brush 

SIR CHRISTOPHER WREN, (1032-1723) — the only dmhnguished Englkh artist in 
the latter Stnart reigns— a famous architect— chief fleslgH* St Paul's CathedniL 

SIR GODFREY KNELLER, {1G4S-1723) — a German portrait-punter — lived at the 
Courts of William IIL, xVnne, and George I. 


LEADING DATES OF THE STUART PERIOD. 
GEKZRAh tVEKTB. 


Gunpowder Plot, 1605... James I- 

Raleigh beheaded, 1618.... 

Lord Bacon degraded, 1620 ... 

Trial of Hampden, ’ ’.’.’..'.’.1637.’ ’.'.Charles 1 

national Covenant signed (Scotland), 1C33. . . . — 

Charles given np hy the Scots, ! !! i.lGd?!! !! — 

Charles I. beheaded, 1649. 
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The Plague, 

The Great Kre, ■. - 

Plight of Clarendon, 

'W'llliain of Orange marries Mary, daughter of Duke 

A D 

..1665.. 

1666.. 

..1667.. 

^1677.. 

..Charles H. 

Trial of the Bishops, '. 

..1688.. 

..James H. 

landing of the Prince of Orange, 

.. .. 

. — 

Massacre of Glencoe 

..1692.. 

William HL 

Darien Colony founded, 

..1698.. 


Trial of SachevereU, 

..1710.. 

..Anne. 

CONSTITUTIOKAL CHANGES. 

Union of English and Scottish crowns, 

..1603.. 

.James I. 

Petition of Right, 

. 1628.. 

Charles I. 

The long ParUament begins, 

..1640.. 

. — » 

CromweU expels the long ParDament, 

..1653.. 

.Commonwealth. 

Instrument of Government, 

.. .. 

. 

The Restoration, 

..1660.. 

.Charles H. 

The Test Act, 

..1673.. 


The Habeas Corpus Act, 

1679. 

, ___ 

The Second Declaration of Indulgence, 

.1688 . 

.James n. 

The Revolution, 



Tke tff Rigitj, 

, — . 

• — 

Triennial BUI, 

..1694.. 

•William m 

The Act of Settlement, 

The Union of the English and Scottish Parliaments, , 

.1701.. 

• -- , 

..1707.. 

..Anne. 


DOMINION ACQUIRED. 

1655.. ..Common'wealth. 

1704.. ..Auue. 

WARS, BATTIKS, TR’’ ' 

Thirty Years' "War begins, 

TIic Great Civil U 

Royal sLandard raised at Nottingham, Angnst'! 

Rattle of Edgehill, October 23, 

Gloucester relieves Essex, September 5, 

Eirst Battle of Newbury, September 20, 

Scots invade the North, January 

Battle of Marston Moor, July 2, 

Second Battle of Newbury, October 27, 

Self-denying Ordinance, April 3, 

Battle of Naseby, June 14, 


Battle of Dunbar 1650 . ..Commonwealth, 

Battle of Worcester, 1651.... 

Battle of the Texel (Van Tromp slam), ..1653.. .. ' 


/ 


. .1618 Jtimes I. 


5, .. ..1642.. ..Charles I. 
1643. 


.1644 


.1645 


Jamaica taken,. 
Gibraltar taken. 
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LEADING STDART DATES, 


Blake victor at Teneriffe, 
Secret Treaty of Dover, . . 
Battle of Bedgemoor, . . . 
— Killiecranlde,.. 

— Boyne, 

— la Hogne, 

— Steinldrk, 

— Landen, 

Siege of Namur, 

Treaty of Byswick, . . . 

Battle of Blenkeun, 

Barcelona taken,. 

Battle ofEamilies,. 

— Almanza, ... 

— Oudenarde, . 
— Malplaqnet,.. 
Treaty of Dtreckt 


A.T) 

. .1657.. 

.Conunonwealtli. 

.. 1670.. 

.Charles H. 

.. 1685.. 

.James n. 

...1689.. 

.William m. 

...1690.. 

— 

...1692.. 

— 

. .1693.. 


..1695.. 

— 

.. 1697.. 

. 

...1704.. 

.Anne. 

.. 1705.. 

— 

.. 1706 . 

. — 

...1707.. 

. — 

...1708.. 

. — 

...1709.. 

. — 

...1713.. 

. — 



GENEALOGICAL TEEK 
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ACCESSION OF GEORGE I. 


GUELPH LINE; OR, HOUSE OF BRUNSWICK. 

Opened 1714 A.D. — Has already lasted 155 years.— 6 Sovereigns. 

•4.D X T>. 

GEORGE I. (great-grandson of EEGENCE of the Prince of ‘Wales, 1811 

.James I.), began to reign 1714 GEORGE IV. (son), 1820 

GEORGE n, (son), 1727 WlLLIAlil IV. (brother), 1830 

GEORGE m. (grandson) 1760 [ VICTORIA (niece), ' 1837 

leading Featnre:— THE INFIUENCE OP THE HOUSE OP COMMONS 
GREATER THAN AT ANY PORMER PERIOD. 


CHAPTER I. 

GEORGE I. 

Bom 1660 A.D.— Began to reign 1714 A.D.— Died 1727 A.D. 

Hunover United to England. The South Sea Scheme (1720 A.D.); 

Follcj- of George Golden Dreams. 

FaU of the Tories The Crash. ' 

The Illot Act (1715 a.i) ) Robert Walpole. 

■ The Fifteen ’’ (1715 a d ) Death of the King. 

The Septennial Act (1716 ad) Character. 

Sweden and Spain. Notes 

George I., already Elector of Hanover, became King of the 
British Empire at the age of fifty-four. His father was Ernest 
Augustus of Hanover ; his mother was Sophia, daughter of Eliza- 
^th. Queen of Bohemia, and therefore grand-daughter of James I. 
Hawng spent all his previous life in Germany, he knew but little 
of England, and to his last day could neither speak nor write the 
English language well. His wife was Sophia-Dorothea of Zell, 
his own cousin, whom he treated with great cruelty, keeping her 
for upwards of thirty yeara shut up in a castle of Hanover, 
where not even her own children were allowed to see her. By 
his accession the crowns of Britain and Hanover were united 
George favoured the Wliigs, by whom he liad been called to 

* c 1 conceal his dread and dislike 

of the Tories. His policy is easily understood. It was guided 
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mainly by two principles, — an intense fondness for Hanover, 
and a constant fear of the Pretender and his partisans. These 
were no^r called Jacobites, from Jacohns, the Latin name for 
James. 

The fall of the Tory ministry was immediate. A secret com- 
' mittee of the Commons sat to Inquire into their conduct wdth 
regard to the Treaty of Utrecht. Of that committee the chair- 
man was Robert "Walpole, who, born in 1676 and educated at 
Cambridge, had in 1708 been made Secretary for War, and was 
now Paymaster of the Porces. The Tory leaders, Oxford, Boling- 
broke, and Ormond, against all of whom there were strong sus- 
picions of a secret correspondence with the Pretender, were 
impeached for high treason. Oxford was sent to the Tower, and 
his head -svas saved ouly by a difference between the Lords and 
the Commons. Bolingbrolce and Oimond fled to the Continent, 
where they joined the councils of the Pretender. 

Great riots then took place, for the feeling of the entire nation 
ran strongly in favour of the Tories. The coach, which conveyed 
Oxford to the Tower, was surrounded by roaring mobs, that after- 
wards in ■ Smithfield burned William III. in etSgy. Bishop 
Atterbury boldly denounced George as a usurper. The students 
of Oxford wore the oak leaf on the 29th of May in honour of the 
Stuart Restoration. The men of Staffordshiie assembled in 
tumultuous crowds to applaud Jacobite speeches. With- 
out delay the Government took strong measures. The 1715 
Biot Act was passed, which enacted that any mob of a.d. 
more than twelve persons, refusing to disperse in a given 
time, should be scattered by military force, A price of £100,000 
was set on the head of the Pretender. The army and the navy 
were prepared for war. 

The alarm of the King and his ministers was not without 
foundation. The Pretender was in Prance, flushed with high 
hopes of success, and buoyed up by promises of strong suppoit 
from Louis XIV. But the death of that monarch blasted aU 
these bright prospects, All hope of French aid vanished ; for 
the Regent, Buko of Orleans, thought more of repaiiing the shat- 
tered finances of Prance than of invading England. 

Meanwhile the flame of rebellion, was actually kindled both in 
Scotland and in England. The Earl of Mar had gathered 
10,000 clansmen around him at Braemar, and held all 1715 
the Highlands ; -while the Duke of Argyle, with a a.d. ' 
royal army strongly posted at Stirling, rvatched all his 
movements. The men of Northumberland had been called to 
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arms by tbe Earl of Derwentxrater, and Eorster, the member for 
tbe county; but few of them had obeyed the summons. They 
were aided by 1800 Highlanders, a reinforcement from Mar, and 
were joined by a few lords of the Scottish Border. But the royal 
troops, forcing Eorster into the town of Preston in Lancashire, 
there compelled him to sunrender. On the same day, at 
Nov. 13. Sheriffmuir in the south of Perthshire, Argyle inflicted, 
not an absolute defeat, but a severe check upon Mar, 
■who after the engagement retreated hastily to Perth--r 

The Pretender, who "svas called on the Continent the Chevalier 
de St. George, by his English adherents James HI., and by liis 
Scottish friends James VIII., resolving to see what his presence 
in the native land of the Stuarts -would do, landed at 
Dec. 22. Peterhead; but with no money, no troops, no warlike 
stores. He found his party broken and dispirited ; and 
his arrival rvithout the aid from France, which had been so 
eagerly looked for, cast a deeper gloom over the Stuart cause. 
At Perth he frivolously wasted many days in preparing for his_ 
coronation, while the crown was yet to he won. Amid llis 
dreams of a .splendour never to be realized, he hoard that Argyle 
was advancing, and retreated northward towards Slontrose, where 
he and Mar embarked for France, leaving the army to its fate. 
The Earl of Herwentwater, Lord Kenmure, and about twenty 
others suffered death ; the estates of many were confiscated ; and 
more than a thousand were banished to North America. Tims 
ended “The Fifteen.” 

The most remarkable constitutional change of this reign was 
the passing of the Septennial Act, by which the maximum 
length of our Parliaments was fixed at seven years. To 
1716 the IVlrigs we owe this -wise measure, which has done 
A.n. much to preserve the peace of the nation. In the days 
of the Triennial Bill tire excitement of one general elec- 
tion had hardly time to settle down before the turmoil of another 
began. ^ Party spirit ran into wild excess. Although the collision 
of parties, when kept ndtlrin due bounds, is, like the heaving and 
sweepirrg of the ocean, a wliolesome influence, tending to keep 
the nation’s life fresh and vigorous, and to prevent the settlement 
of error and abuse, yet there is no power so destructive -when let 
loose from fit control. Hence the necessity and use of such laws 
as the Septennial Act. 

For the s.ake of Hanover, George embroiled himself ■with 
Sweden and with Spain. He had bought from the King of 
Denmark the duchies of Bremen and Verden, which Charles of 
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Sweden claimed as his own. A dispute followed, and war seemed 
certain, ,when the death of the great Swede at the siege of 
Fredericshall saved Britain from • invasion. The Quadruple 
Alliance was then formed, hy which Germany, England, France, 
and Holland leagued themselves against Philip of Spain, who 
had interfeied with the Italian interests of the Emperor. 

Admiral Byng destroyed the Spanish fleet off Cape 1718 
Passaro in Sicily; and Alberoni, the Spanish minister, A.n. 
in retaliation sent an expedition to invade Scotland In 
favour of the Pretender. But, a storm having shattered the fleet, 
this miniature Armada failed in its object. Philip, worsted hy 
land and sea, sought peace from the four Allies. 

In the same year the Convocation of the English clergy, an 
assembly which, like a Senate of Churchmen, had been used to 
make ecclesiastical laws, and even to giant money to the King, 
ivas dissolved, never to meet again for that purpose. The poli- 
tical influence - of the English Church is now confined chiefly to 
the Archbishops and Bishops, who have seats among the Lords. 

In 1719 the Mis.sissippi Company, a scheme by which paper 
money was to fill the place of gold and silver, set on foot in Paris 
hy Law, a Scotch hanker, ruined thousands by its utter 
failure. In the following year the South Sea Scheme 1720 
set all Britain crazy. The National Debt then amounted A.n. 
to iG53,000,000. The Government were obliged to pay 
to all those who had lent the money, or, as we say, had invested 
money in the funds, interest at six per cent., which came to 
£3,180,000 in the year. This was a heavy burden on a yearly 
revenue of about £8,000,000 ; and to remove or lessen the debt be- 
came the grand problem, which occupied the financiers of the day. 
The Bank of England and the South Sea Company both proposed 
plans to accomplish this object. The offers of the South Sea Com- 
pany, of which Sir J olm Blount was a leading director, were 
accepted by the Government. The Company proposed to redeem 
the public debt in twenty-six years, and to advance to the Govern- 
ment whatever money they needed at four per cent. They agreed, 
besides, to pay to the Government, as a bonus, the sum of 
£7,660,000. This plan would reduce the interest on the debt by 
one-third every year, and would also give to the Government a 
large sum of ready money. In return for these advantages the 
Company received the sole right of trading to the South Seas. 

Stories of the endless treasuie to be drawn from golden islands 
in the far-off Pacific found eager listeners everywhere. Hundreds 
rushed to the offices of the Company to exchange their Govern- 
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ment stock for shares in the scheme. Rich men and poor widows, 
statesmen and errand-boys, jostling each other in the race for 
gold, paid their money across the counters, and received from the 
clerks pieces of paper, which they fondly believed would secure 
to them the possession of twenty-fold riches. The Company 
promised a dividend of fifty per cent, at least, and the shares 
rose rapidly. The excitement became a mania, and the mania 
became a frenzy. Men paid away £1000 for the chance of 
the profits, which £100 might bring from the- South Reas. 
The most ridiculous joint-stock companies were started in imita- 
tion of the great scheme, — one for extracting silver from lead, 
another for making salt water fresh, a third for importing asses 
from Spain. The South Sea directors, armed with an Act of 
Parliament, crushed these rival companies ; hut amid the smaller 
crashes their own gigantic bubble burst. The eyes of the nation 
were opened. All ran to sell the South Sea stock ; none would buy. 
The offices were closed, and thousands became ruined bankiupts. 

Sfr Robert Walpole, who had all along ciied out against the 
huge gambling transaction, now came fon\'ard to save the public 
credit. His plan was to divide the losses, and thus make the 
pressure on the nation less. Nine millions of South Sea stock 
were assigned to the Bank of England, nine more to the East 
India • Company, while the Government gave up the greater 
part of their bonus of seven millions. But, though the alarm 
was lessened, and the loss somewhat ec^ualized, penniless crowds 
cried for vengeance upon the rulers, who had led them into the 
snare. Sundeiland the Premier, and Aislabie the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer resigned office. Many a desolate home, many a 
broken heart, many a suicide’s grave remained to maidc the traces 
of the broken bubble. 

_ Robert Walpole, then made Chancellor of the Exchequer, con- 
tinued for twenty years to direct the Government. His talent 
lay in financial politics; and England owes much to his measures 
for the advancement of her commerce and manufactures. 

^ The remaining years of the reign were marked chiefly by the 
discoverj' of a Jacobite plot, for connection with which Atterhurjq 
Bishop of Rochester, was banished for life ; and by the opening 
of an unimportant war with Spain and the Emperor, who had 
founded a rival East India Company at Ostend. 

While travelling in Hanover, the King was seized 
O.snabruck with apoplexy, and died next daj'. His 
1727 children were George, his successor; and Sophia, the 
A,D. Queen of Prussia, 
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Gcoige I. was a thorougli German in his character and habits, 
— iieavy, cautious, and reserved. He possessed in no small 
degree the' business qualities of industry and punctuality; but 
his treatment of his wife cannot be defended, and his government 
of England was sullied by undue pai tiality to the Whigs, and a 
tendency in every case to sacrifice British interests to those of 
Hanover. He was in face and figure plain and solid-looking. 

The most noteworthy points of progress during the reign are 
■ the invention of Fahrenheit’s thermometer ; the introduction of 
silk- throwing machines by Lombe, who brought the plans from 
Italy; experiments in vaccination, which were tried at first on 
criminals ; and the earliest casting of types in England. 


CONTEMPOEAEY SOVEREIGNS 


PRAKOE. 

AD 

LOUIS XIV.,.. ..began to reign 1643 


LOUIS XV., 1715 

sPAin 

PHILIP V., 1700 

LOUIS, 1724 

PHILIP V, (again), 1724 

SAVEDEK. 

CHARLES Xn., 1697 

ULRICA LEONORA, 1719 

KvssrA. 

PETER (the Great), 1689 


PEDSSIA. 

FREDERIC william; I., W13 

inRKET. 

ACHMET ra., 1703 

EMPEROR. 

CHARLES VI., 1711 

POPES. 


CLEMENT XI., 1700 

INNOCENT Xm., 1721 

BENEDICT Xrn., 1724 


CONTEMPOEAEY FOREIGN EVENTS. 


AD 

Death of Louis XTV. of France, . . 1715 
Charles XII. of Sweden hilled,.. 1718 

Mississippi Bahhle, 1719 

Kingdom of Sardinia founded,... 1720 


Treaty of Nystadt (Sweden and 


Russia) 1721 

Pragmatic Sanction (Charles 
VI.), 1724 


LEADING AUTHORS UNDER GEORGE I. 

SIR ISAAC NEWTON, (1042-1727) — a native of Lincolnshire — Professor at Cam- 
bridge — discovered the Binomial Theorem, and the universal application of the 
* Law of Gravitation — chief work, his Prtnctpio, a Latin treatise on Natural Philo- 
sophy —wrote also on Daniel and Jtevdalion, 
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DAITXEL DEPOE, (1661—1731) — originallj a hosier in London — ^journfdistand novelist 
— chief work, ^o&inson Crusoe (1719) — noted for his plain idioinatic linglish — 
mote in all 210 works. 

JONATHAK SWIET, (16G7-1745)— Dean of St Patrick’s, Dnhlin—iiwthor of ra?c o/ 
a Tub (1704) — the Drapier Letters (1724) — (JwUire/s Travels (1726) —died a lunatic. 

JOSEPH AEDISOKt (1C72-17191— a prose writer and poet — famous'for his papers in 
IheSpcdafor — chief poems Cato, a tragedy, and A Letter from Italy — was made 
Secretary of State . ' 

SIPw PvICH^D STEELE, (1075-1729) — an Irishman, who in 1709 started the Tathr, 
the first regular English periodical — in 1711 began the more famous Spectator — 
mote many plays also 

ALEXANDER POPE, {16SS-1744) — chief poet of the French Artifici^il School — chief 
vrorkt, Essay on Criticism (1711), the Rape of the Lock (1713), traniJalion of Homer 
(1725), the Lunaadt a satire (1728), and Essay on ATan (1731--1735) — lived ^at 
Twickenham. 
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CENTER II. 

GEORGE II. 

3orn 1683 A.D.— Beg'aii to reign 1727 A.D.— Died 1760 A.D, 

Sir Robert Walpole "The Forty-fire ” Vhe Seven Years’ War 

The Excise Bill (1733 a D ) Battle of Prestonpans (1745 (1756-1763 A n ) 

Porteous Biots (1736 a.d ) ad) Conquest of Bengal (1757 

Spanish War (1739 a.d ) Mareh to Derby. ad ) 

ThoMethodists(1739 AD.) Battle otCulloden, 1746 a d Fall of Quebec (1759 ad ). 

Retirement of Walpole Flight of Charles Edward Death of the King 

(1742 A D ) His Last Days His 'Character. 

Maria Theresa. William Pitt Notes 

George II., who, as Piince of Wales, had been, like his mqther, 
jealously exiled from the English Court, now became King. He 
had reached tlie lipe age of forty-four, and had long been married 
to Caroline of Anspach, a woman of sense and viitue. The 
Whigs, or Court Party — as they were called in contrast to the 
Tories, or Country P(irty — retained their ascendency. 

Sir Robert Walpole for fifteen years of dhe reign held the 
office of Prime Minister, He was a man of little learning, rough 
and boisteious in his manners and in his life; but he held his 
great power with a passionate grasp, and preserved it, not very 
honestly, indeed, but with consummate tact. Bribery was the 
secret of his long reign as Premier. To some he gave titles of 
honour, coronets, ribands, or stars ; to others places of profit or of 
power ; and among the general mass of members of the Commons 
he scattered gold without stint. Thus he had always at his com- 
mand a majority of votes in the Houses of Parliament. 

A new Charter was granted to the East India Company in 
1730, for w’hich they paid the sum of ,£200,000 into the Royal 
Ekchec[uer. The most noticeable point, however, in Walpole’s 
career was the Excise Bill. The Customs are duties paid upon 
certain foreign productions, when landed on our shores. The 
Excise is a tax levied on articles manufactured at home. To 
check smuggling, which was now practised openly to an 
immense extent, Walpole proposed to bring wine and 1733 
tobacco under the law of Excise. The merchants set up a.d. 

•a cry of ruin. This cry was loudly echoed by the Oppo- ' 
sition, who imagined that they saw in the measure a scheme, by 
which the Premier meant to create a 'whole army of excisemen, 
whose votes, always ready at his beck, rvould carry the day in 
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army near the village of Dettingen on the Maine. /Two years 
later (1745), at Fontenoy in Belgium, his second son, 'the Duke 
of Cumberland, rvas 'defeated by Marshal ^Saxe in almost the 
only victory won by the armies of Bonis XV. In the end the 
cause of the young Queen triumphed : her husband,^ Brands 
Stephen, Grand Duke of Tuscany, was chosen Emperor in 1745 ; 
and in the same year the Peace of Dresden closed the war. This 
illustrious lady, amongst the most distinguished of the Austrian 
Sovereigns, held her throne until her death in 1780., 

The Forty-five.— The exiled Stuarts, encouraged by Prance 
and Spain, now made a bold push for the throne of Britain. 

Charles Edward Stuart, the young Pretender, the 
July 25, “ bonnie Prince Charlie ” of those stirring Jacobite 
1745 songs, which sprang from the burning heart of a revolted 
A.D. nation, landed near Moidart on the coast of Inverness- 
shire. He came with only seven officers to conguer a 
great empire, but at five-and-twenty hope is /Strong in the human 
soul. Many Highland chieftains, of whom the most distinguished 
was Cameron of Lochiel, hastened to his side; and 
&.ng. 19. his standard was raised at Glenfinnan. At the head^ of 
700 •wild clansmen, whose hearts he had won by donning 
the kilt and tartans, he commenced a southward march. Sir 
John Cope, the royal leader, had incautiously moved to Inverness, 
and the road was open. At Perth Charles was proclaimed Begent 
for his father. Thence he passed through Linlithgow to Edin- 
burgh, -winning all hearts by his bright smiles jm'\ charming 
courtesy. His little army had swelled to' more th'^- 1000 men. 

The capital was unguarded except by the dragoons of 
Sept. 17, Colonel Gardiner. The magistrates, indeed, were loyal, 
1745 and the Castle held out for the King, but the citizens - 
A.D. gladly opened their gates to the young Stuart, who took 
up his abode in the Palace of Holyiood. 

Cope, meanwhile, taking ship at Aberdeen, had landed with 
his troops at Dunbar, and was marching on Edinburgh from the 
east. Charles, reinforced by 1000 clansmen, moved out to meet 
him, and the two armies came face to face at Prestonpans. 
Sept. 21. They lay for a night round their watch-fires. Before the 
dawn of the next morning, Charles and his clansmen, 
suddenly, crossing a marsh that lay between, made a dash at the 
English lines in true Highland style, first dischaiging their 
pistols, and then rushing on rwth the claymore. The surprise 
was complete : the royal troops were signally defeated.' Theif 
artillery, stores, and money-chest fell into the hands of the ■victors. 
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Among the slain was Colonel Gardiner, distinguished for the 
piety of his latter days. 

If Charles had then pressed on to London, the throne of the 
Guelphs might have fallen. But his ranks were thin, and six 
weeks passed before he could muster 5000 men. Duiing these 
six weeks royal troops poured in from Flanders, and the Duke of 
-Cumberland marshalled an aimy to defend the throne. The 
young Pretender spared no paihs to please the Scottish people. 
Night after m'ght the ball-rooms of Holyrood were filled with 
biilliant crowds. All the ladies of Edinburgh were in love with 
the handsome youth, whose graceful words and kind looks won 
every heart. 

Entering England by the western border, he took Carlisle in 
three days. But neither there nor in Manchester did the 
English Jacobites, as h'e had expected, flock around his Nov. 17. 
banner. On the 4th of December he reached Derby; 
but further he did not go. Bickerings and open quarrels among 
the Highland chiefs had hampered eveiy movement of 
the army;' but now they united in forcing the Pietender Deo. 6, 
to retreat. Ho yielded, soiely against his will, and the 1745 
backward march began. a.d. 

With dejected hearts and a hopeless leader the army 
reached the Highlands, followed by the Duke of Cumbeiland. A 
slight success at Falkirk, where ho defeated General Hawley, 
roused the drooping heart of Charles for a time ; but, 
after. three months of inaction among the Grampians, he April 16, 
was finally routed by Cumberland on Culloden Moor, 1746 
nine miles from Inverness. About one in the day the a.d. 
royal guns opened on the rebel ranks. The right wing 
of the Highlanders answered with a gallant charge, but were met 
by fi storm of grape and musket-shot so terrible that ferv reached 
the line of English bayonets. On the left the Macdonalds, who 
stood gloomily nursing their anger at being deprived of the post 
of honour on the right, were broken and cut down by scores. In 
less than an hour the battle was fought and won. 

Charles fled to the mountains. A reward of £30,000 was 
offered for his head ; but none was tempted, even by so great a 
sum, to betray his hiding-place. For five months he wandered 
among the ' Grampians and the Hebrides, ' often suffering from 
'want, always hunted by his foes; but followed even in his misery 
by a devoted few, among whom was the courageous Flora Mac- 
donald. And, at length, almost at the very spot where, fourteen 
months before, fresh from the most brilliant Court in Europe, he 
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had leaped on to the heathery shore with the elastic step of hope, 
he crept into a hired French boat, a wi etched spectre, 
Sept. 29. pale and haggard, with bloodshot eyes and ragged clothes. 

Though, chased by two English cruisers, he landed safely 
at Morlaix in Bretagne. About eighty suffered death for their 
devotion to his clause, among whom were the Scottish Lords 
Kilmarnock and Balmerino. The clansmen were forbidden to 
wear the Highland dress ; the chieftains were stripped of nearly 
all their ancient powet; and the appointment of the sheriffs — long 
an hereditaiy office — was vested in the Cio^vn. 

Charles Edward spent his latter days at Borne,, under the title 
of Duke of Albany. Though the Jacobites long continued the 
custom of passing their ‘glasses over the water-decanter, as they 
drank to the “ King over the water,” the Forty-five ivas the last 
effort of the exiled family to regain the Biitish throne. The 
gallant young soldier, of whom so much has been said and sung, 
sank in later life into a bioken-down drunkard. He died of 
apoplexy in 1788 ; and nineteen years later died his brother 
Henry, Cardinal of Yoik — the last male heir of the Stuait line.’ 
On a monument by Canova, in St Peter’s at Borne, may still bo 
read three empty titles, not found in the roll of Biitish Kings — 
James HI., Charles III., Henry IX. Beneath the marble the 
bones of Charles Edward and his biother have long since mould- 
ered into dust. 

The war, still lingering on the Continent, was brought to a 
close by the 'Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, by which the rival 
nations agieed to restore iheir conq^iiests. TVlien the 
1748 army was disbanded, a great number of discharged sol- 
A.n. tliers emigrated to Nova Scotia, where they built the 
city of Halifax. 

. During these events William Pitt, “ the Great Commoner,” 
had been fast rising to the head of affairs. Ilis grandfather was 
that Governor of Madras, who had brought from India the cele- 
brated Pitt diamond, still sparkling on the ciown of France. 
Willi.am was educated at O.xford, and for a short time served as 
a cornet in the Life Guards Blue. But, entering the House of 
Commons in 1735 as member for Old Sarum, he soon became so 
troublesome to the hlinistry that Walpole dismissed him from 
the army. Thenceforward he devoted himself to politics. He 
gained the favour of the Prince of Wfilcs, and under the Pelhams 
became Paymaster of the Forces. As a statesman, he was dis- 
tinguished for his hatred of bribery and his honest disbursement 
of the public money . He was a complete master of sarcasm ; and 
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often in a fc\v scorcliing words, delivered with thundering voice 
and rapid gesture and flashing eye, he withered up the arguments 
of some unhappy member who liad ventuied to confront him. 
He was toimcntcd from his earliest manhood by the gout, and 
some of his finest speeches were dcliveied as he leaned on crutches 
with limbs cased in flannel. 

The Seven Years’ War opened under the administration of the 
Duke of Newcastle. It was excited by the ambition of 
Frederic the Great, who still held Silesia. Maiia 1756 
Theie.sa obtained the aid of France, Russia, and Poland; a.d. 
while Britain formed an alliance with Prussia. Out of 
the great Seven Years' War grew a Colonial War bet^veen Great 
Britain and France. The boundary lines of their colonies were 
the subject of dispute. India and America were the theatres of 
the strife. 

In the autumn of 1756 Pitt becamo Secretary of State and 
leader of the Commons. Duiing the five months of his ministry. 
Admiral Byng was tried and shot for failing to retake the island 
of Minorca, which had been seized by the French. Pitt spoke 
out manfully for the Admiral, but could not save him. When 
“ the Great Commoner," who was no favourite with the King, 
was dismissed, so great a cry of indignation arose that he was at 
once restoicd to office ; and then began that succession of victories, 
by which Britain became pre-eminent in both hemispheres. 

On the peninsula of Hindostan there weie finding colonies of 
British, French, Dutch, and Portuguese. Of these the British 
settlements were the chief. Dupleix, the Governor of Pondi- 
cherry, the central station of the French, formed the gigantic 
scheme of conquering all India, and resolutely set himself, with 
the aid of the native princes, to uproot the British settlements. 
Holding Madras, which had been lately captured by the French, 
he soon overran the whole Carnatic. But the tide of conquest 
was turned by Robert Clive, who, entering the Company’s ser- 
vice at first as a clerk, had joined the army ns an ensign in 1746, 
and soon distinguished himself by the captuie of Arcot. By the 
seizure of Fort St. Daidd, near Madras, he obtained the complete 
command of the Carnatic. The conquest of Bengal was his most 
remarkable achievement. It was Surajah Dowlah, Nabob' of 
Bengal, who shut up 146 British prisoners for a whole night in 
the Black Hole of Calcutta, — a den twenty feet by fpurteen; 
from which only 23 came out alive on the next mpming. 

Tliis cruelty was avenged by Clive, who utterly over- 1757 
throw the Nabob in the great battle of Plassey, and thus a.d 
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gained for Britain the large and fertile province of Bengal, 
rvatered by the noble Ganges and studded with a 'thousand 
v/ealthy cities. 

In North America the French held Canada, while the British 
settlers possessed the coast of that territory now called the United 
States. The natural boundary between the settlements was 
formed by the St. Lawrence and its Lakes. But the French 
insisted on building a chain of forts from the Lakes to the Mis- 
sissippi, thus to shut out the British fiom the fur- trade with the 
Indiau tribes. The New England colonists, naturally resenting 
this injustice, made several attacks on the French forts, hut with 
little success. However, under the able direction of 
Sept. 13, Pitt, a remarkable change took place. Fort after, fort 
1759 fell, or was abandoned, until the capture of Quebec, be- 
A.D. fore which General Wolfe was mortally wounded, left 
the British masters of Canada. 

The year 1759 was also distinguished by a luctory over the 
French at Minden in Germany ; and by the total destruction of 
the Brest fleet by Admiral Hawke, who gained a splendid victory 
amid the darkness of a stormy night in Quiberon Bay off the 
rocky shore of Bretagne. 

On the morning of the 25th of October 1760, George II. died 
suddenly of heart-disease. He had in all eight children. His 
eldest son, Frederic, Prince of Wales, who had married in 1736 
Augusta of Saxe-Gotha, died in 1751, at the age of forty-four, 
fiom the bursting of an internal tumour, caused by the stroke of 
a tennis-ball, and left nine children, George III. was the eldest 
son of this prince. 

^ The second George was very like his father in his temper and 
his attachments. He was fond of the Whigs ; and, while he was 
always -niggardly towards his kingdom, he spared neither British 
blood nor Briti.sh gold in securing and enlarging his electorate of 
Hanover. Science, art, and literature were left by him to thrive 
as b(^t they could ; and he was more than once heard to growl 
in his German accent, that he saw no good in “ bainting and 
boetry. He was of a fair complexion, and of a small but well- 
shaped figure. 

A remarkable change of this reign was thc^ adoption of the 
Gregorian, or New Style of reckoning time. The time-keeping 
of the nation had gone, as we say of a clock, too fast ; and, to set 
H right, eleven days were struck out of the year 1762, the 8rd of 
September being reckoned as the 14th of September. Pope 
Gregory had made the change in Italy In 1582. Hence in our 
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almanacs we have Hallow-eve and Old Hallow-eve, Christmas- 
day and Old Christmas-day. The Russians still reckon time by 
the Old Style. 

. In 1731 the Gentleman’s Magazine was started by Edward 
Cave, a bookselleT •, in 1753 the British Museum was founded; 
and in 1758 the Bridgewater Canal — the greatest work of its 
kind yet constructed in England — was begun. 


CONTEMPOEAEY SOVEREIGNS 


PSAUOE. 

A D 

lOXJIS XV., began to reign. 1715 


BPAIK, 

PEILn> V., 1724 

FERDINAND VI., 1745 

CHARLES in., 1759 

■ SWEDEN. 

ULRICA LEONORA 1719 

ADOLPHUS FREDERIC, 1751 

KDSSIA. ' 

CATHERINE I.,... '. 1725 

PETER n, 1727 

IVAN VI 1740 

ELIZABETH, 1741 

PBDSStA. 

FREDERIC WILLIAII I.,. . ..1713 
FREDERIC n. (the Great), . . . .1740 


TTOKE?. ^ 

ACHMET ni.,... began to reign 1703 

MOHAMMED V., 1730 

OSMAN n, 1754 

MUSTAPHA in 1757 


EMPERORS, 

CHARLES VI 1711 

CHARLES Vn., 1742 

FRANCIS I. and ) 1 , 4,1 

MARIA THERESA, J 


POPES. 

BENEDICT Xin 1724 

CLEMENT xn 1730 

BENEDICT XIV 1740 

CLEMENT Xm., 1758 


CONTEMPOEAEY FOREIGN EVENTS. 


A D. 

Frederic the Great, King of Prus- 


sia, 1740 

Peace of Dresden, 1745 


Second Peace of Aia-la-Cbapelle, 1748 


A.D 

EMtbqnake at Lisbon, 1755 

Battles of Rossbacb and Leu- 
tben,...; 1757 


Tbe Sicilies given up by Spain,.. 1759 


LEADING AUTHORS UNDER GEORGE II. 

JAMES THOMSON, (1700-1748) — a poet of Eovburghshire — chief works, The Seasons 
(1720-27), in blank verse ; and The Castle of Indolence (1748), in the Spenserian 
stanza — lived at Richmond. 

SAMUEL RICHARDSON, (1680-1761) — first great novelist — printer by trade — authoi 
pf Parnela, (1740), Clanssa Uarlovie, and Str Charles Grandison, 
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HENRY PIELDING, (1707— 'tVS^)— createst novelist of his time — Justice of Pesce 
— author of Jospph Andracs (1742), T<nn Jones, &c 
TOBIAS SHOLIiETT, (1721-1771) — a physician of Dumbartonshire — author of Hode- 
rick Handom (1748), a sequel to Hume’s England, and Humphrey Clinker 
THOHAS GRAY, (1716-1771)— Tutor and J’rofessor of History at Cambridge— a most 
polished poet — author of Elegy tn a Country Churchyard (1750), The Bard, Pro- 
gress of Poesy, to 

DAVID HUME, (1711-1776)— historian — once keeper of Advocates’ Library, Edin- 
burgh — author of History of England (1754-^621 — a sceptic in religion and philo- 
sophy. , 


LEADING AHTISTS, 

SIR JAMES THORNHILL, (1676-1732) — bom at IVeymouth — the pamter of the 
dome of St Paul’s and some cartoons in Hampton Court — State-painter to Anne 
and George I 

WILLIAM HOGARTH, (1697-1764' — painter and engraver- satirical painter of life 
— chief works. The Eake’s Progress, Marriage d la Mode, etc — lived and died in 
London, 
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CHAPTER ni. 


LIFE IN ENGLAND UNDER THE EARLY GEORGES. 


Streets by Dny 
Streets by Night. 
Coffee-Hoases 
Ladies’ Dress. 


Men’s Dress. 
Pubbe Besorts 
Pastimes. 

The Theatre 


At Chdreh. 

In the Country. 
Literary and Civio 
Life. 


STREETS. — ^Instead of numbers to distinguisb shops and dwell- 
ing-houses from one another, in the last century signs creaked 
and swung above each door. Tliese are now confined chiefly to 
inns : hut the Blue Boar, the Golden Key, the Spread Eagle, and 
similar emblems shone then with bright variety along every 
street. Cleanly sanitary arrangements had not yet been adopted. 
The kennels flowed with inky and unsavoury water. The foot- 
path was full of muddy puddles in rainy weather, and the black 
mire splashed far and wide from the hoofs of the horses that 
trotted on. the causeway. A row of wooden, posts divided the 
•road- way from the path. 

There were numerous hackney-coaches ; but the Sedan-chair 
was the most fashionable mode of conveyance in the city. The 
watermen also rowed passengers from stair to stair in their 
wherries. At night the streets were badly lighted with oil- 
lamps ; and it was customary for those who walked abroad after 
dark to hire link-boys to carry a torch befoie them in oider to 
show the way. These boys, however, were often the accomplices 
of the thieves who abounded in London. The countiy roads 
were still infested with highwaymen, who, well horsed and closely 
masked, would hold a pistol to the coachman's head, stop the 
coach, and compel the passengers to yield their purses and 
jewellery. 

Another plague of the streets by night consisted in the -rioting 
of Mohocks or other gangs of dissolute young men, “ flown with 
insolence and wine,” whoj in defiance of the feeble city watchmen, 
paraded the chief thoroughfares for the purpose of assaulting any 
unfoitunate citizen whom they might chance to meet. Among 
their favourite pastimes were “ tipping the lion ” — that is, press- 
ing a man’s nose flat and scooping out his eyes rvith their 
thumbs ; and “ sweating” their victim, by surrounding him with 
drawn sword's, and piicking him with the points till he sanlc from 
exhaustion and loss of blood. They sometimesvaried their sports by 
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putting a woman in a band and rolling it dorni some steep street. 
Anothergang, called Nickers, tookievengeuponcertainshopkeepers 
by flinging handfuls of halfpence at their windows by night. 

The Coffee-house was the great resort by day : the Cocoa- 
Tree bein”- the 'most celebrated Tory house; the St. James’s, that 
most frequented by Whigs. A Club then meant a company of , 
men, who met regularly on certain evenings in a tavern for supper ■ 
and conversation. 

Th.e use of makogany for furniture.^ the more general adoption 
of carpets, and the improvement of earthenware made house- 
hold life more refined and comfortable; but the low-ceiled 
rooms and narrow windows of the houses strll gave but an in- 
sufScient supply of light and air. 

The most fashionable districts of London were Bloomsbury 
and Soho Square. 

Tire most remarkable part of the ladies’ dress was the Hoop, a 
kind of cage on which the flowered brocade of the skirt was ex- 
tended to an enormous size. Every lady also carried a Ban, of 
which she made constant use, furling, opening, fluttering it ceaso- 
•lessly. Her face was spotted with black patches, which at a 
certain time had a political significance, Tory ladies wearing the 
spots on the left temple, and Whigs, the reverse. In reference 
to this practice, Goldstuifh in the Citizen of the World makes 
his Chinaman propose to send home “ a map of an English face 
patched according to the prevailing fashion.” After a fashion- 
able lady had enjoyed her chocolate in bed about noon, she com- 
pleted her toilette, and then devoted an hour or so to the Toy- 
shop, where rare chrna, new fans, and crrriosities were sold. 

The dross worn by a gentleman was stiff arrd artificial. A 
huge periwig, white being most prized, flowed with bushy curls 
on his shoulders at the beginning of the period. This gave way 
to powdered hair, tied behind in an enormous queue. His coat 
was of claret velvet, or sky-blue, silk, heavily bordered with 
gold or silver lace — his vest of flowered silk extended its flaps 
half-way to the knee — his three-cornered hat was carried under 
his arm, an empty form — knee-breeches,' silk stockings, and 
diamond-buckled shoes completed his costume. A jewelled 
snuff-box, which he displayed as ceaselessly as the lady flirted 
her fan — a clouded cane — and a silver-hilted sword were also 
necessary to his equipment.* 

* For ft mlnatc description fasTilonablcs and their life at the beginning of this 
Iv*riod read Pope’s poem. i*npc of the Loc^,, published in 1713. Tanbnigh’s 
character of Lord I’oppington, in liis comedy The /JeZapse, ridicules the affcvtcd 
misciation considered nodbh at the same time. 
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Besorts. ^Tlic usual dinncr-liour was between two and fire. 
After that meal the favourite pronjcnades — St. James’s Mall, 
Spring Gardens (afterwaids Tauxliall), and tlie Mulberry Garden 
(where Buckinglmni Palace stands now) — ^began to fill, and fashion- 
able life was in full flood about seven. Vizaids or masks of 
black velvet were commonly worn ; and it was customary to 
speak to any one, no ccremonj* of introduction being necessary. 
In tlio latter part of the century Ranclagb .was a favourite 
resort. 

Pastimes. — ^At the evening parties, which were called ridottos 
or gambling was piacti.sed to a terrible extent. It was 

indeed the great vice of the age. Gentlemen gambled at their 
clubs, ladies in their boudoirs ; and it was no uncommon thing 
to lose Or win £10,000 in a single night at cards or dice. At 
various games, such as ombre, bat-vlt, or quadrille, character and 
fortune were alike lost • and there were midnight masquerades 
for those who wero fascinated by the deadly rattle of the dice- 
box. The stately was the fashionable dance; but thcio 

wero gayer movements also, such ns the cotillon and the 
coianto. Duels constantly resulted from these evening assemblies: 
the usual places for deciding these “affairs of honour" weie 
Hyde Park Ring, or the gi'assy space behind Montague House. 

The Theatre, — The theatre began to fill at four. The actors 
wore the dress of their own time, and not the costume suitable 
to the parts they acted. A prominent figure in the pit was the 
Beau who was ambitious of being considei-od a diamatic critic, 
and who in consequence had smeared his upper lip with snuff. 
The gallery was filled with the footmen of tlic persons of quality 
who sat in the boxes. Drury Lane was then the principal theatre 
in London. 

Church.— The demeanour of people in clmrch contrasted 
stiongly with the decorous behaviour now usu.al. A lady came 
to stare about her, to flutter her fan, and to greet her friends 
with a stately courtesy or a familiar wink, according to the degree 
of intimacy existing between them. A gentleman made his bow 
all round, refreshed himself with snuff, and settled down to sleep. 
When the preacher concluded a passage of striking eloquence or 
made an apt political allusion, the whole congregation raised a 
loud JTum of approval. And it often happened that a number 
of noisy men in a front pew would debate the' points in 
/theology started by the preacher so loudly ns to disturb the 
entire service. 

Country Kesortg,— Bath, Epsom, and Tunbridge Wells were 
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the principal provincial places of resort. There all the follies 
of metropolitan life -were acted over again with the difference of 
rural sunoundings. The constant embroilments with Franco 
and Spain, coupled with the insecurity of travel, prevented the 
natives of Britain from visiting the Continent, except on rare 
occasions. 

Literary and Civic Life.— The authors of this time belonged 
of necessity to one of two classes. A fortunate rvriter attracted 
the attention of some eminent statesman, who gave him a pension 
01 a sinecure, and employed his pen in the writing of pamphlets 
favourable to certain public measures. Or another made a 
sufficient livelihood by composing plays, deriving his chief 
profits from the receipts of the house on the' third night of 
representation. But such men were obliged to degrade their 
calling by penning dedications of fulsome praise or by cringing 
to the valets of ministers or the secretaries of managers. All 
other writers may he characterized in a group as denizens of 
“ Gruh Street,” — a locality where the most hapless and ira-' 
provident literary men herded together, eking out a scanty liveli- 
hood hy compiling and drudging for booksellers. There was hut 
a slight demand for hooks. Even the circulating lihiary had 
not yet come into existence, the usual method of reading a new 
hook being to stand at the bookseller’s counter for an hour or so, 
mark the place of leaving off, and then come hack on succeeding 
days to complete the perusal of the work. 

The citizen lived a quiet life, dining at twelve or one, and 
spending the evening till ten o’clock at one of the tavern-clubs, 
already referred to. 
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Returning from France in 1768, he was elected for Middlesex 
hy a lajge majority. But the House of Commons refused to 
admit him ; and, though his sentence of outlawry was reversed, 
he was sent to prison for two years. There were great riots in 
his favour: pictures and busts of him were sold everywhere. 
Four times did the men of Middlesex return him to Parliament, 
and as often did the House of Commons reject him, accepting in 
his stead his rival. Colonel Luttrell. But in the end' he 
triumphed, was allowed to take his seat, and became Lord 
Mayor of London. It was during these stirring times that the 
famous Letters of Junius, directed chiefly against the Dulre of 
Grafton, appeared in the newspapers. 

Meanwhile events had occurred, which led to the great Ameri- 
- can War. Grenville, desirous to meet the cost of the 
1765 last war, proposed to tax certain papers and parchments 
A.n. used in America; and the Stamp Act was therefoie 
passed. The colonists, most of whom were descendants 
of those old Puritans who had beheaded Charles I. and had reared 
the Commonwealth, firmly replied, that, since they had no share 
in the government of the Empire, no representatives in the 
British Parliament, they would pay no taxes to Britain and buy 
no stamped paper. 

Grenville at once resigned, and, under the brief ministry of 
the Marquis of Rockingham, the Stamp Act was repealed ; but 
the right to tax the Colonies was still maintained. The Duke 
of Grafton, and Pitt, now Earl of Chatham, were next called to 
office ; and, in spite of the warnings of the great statesman, new 
taxes — on tea, lead, glass, paper, and painters’ colours — were laid 
on the Colonies, whose discontent grew hourly greater. 

_ In 1768 Chatham gave up the Privy Beal, for his health was 
failing, and he missed, amid the calm monotony of the 
1770 Lords, that stirring excitement of debate, in which his 
A.D. genius gave forth its finest flashes. Two years later, 
the Duke of Grafton gave place to Lord North, a Tory 
Premier, under whom chiefly the American War was conducted. 

The public mind was now stirred by, a strife between Parlia- 
ment and the London printers, about the right to publish the 
debates in the Houses. Woodfall, who had printed the Letters 
of Junius, took a lead in demanding the right; and, by the sup- 
port of the magistrates, the printers gained their point. The 
practice then adopted was, not to report in short-hand, as at 
present, but to take brief notes, and then write out the speeches 
from memory.'' 
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Lord North slill sent out taxed tea to America; but the 
resistance of the States, among winch Massachusetts was foremost, 
wavered not a jot. Some twenty daring spirits, dressed and 
painted lilto Indians, boarded tho ships which lay in Boston 
harbour, and emptied tho tea-chests into the sea (Dec. 1773). 
Tlic British Government then shut up the port of Boston, and 
removed the Custom-honsc to Salem. Meanwhile in London tho 
famous Dr. Franklin, onco a printer’s boy, strove vainly to bring 
about a reconciliation. 

All the States except Georgia, meeting in a Great Congress at 
Philadelphia, sent forward an address to the King, in 
which they asked that tho oppressive taxes should bo 1774: 
removed. The petition was slighted; brrt wise men a.d. 
shook their heads. , Chatham told the Lords that it was 
folly to force the t.axcs in the face of a Continent in arms. 
Edmrrnd Burke bade tho Commons beware lest they severed 
those ties of similar privilege and kindred blood, rvhich, light as 
air, though strong ns iron, bound tho Colonics to the mother- 
land. The hlinistcrs were deaf to these cloqrrent warnings, and 
blind to the gathering storm. British soldiers continued to occupy 
Boston. 

Then, after ten years of wordy strife, actual war began. It 
continued during eight camp.aigns. 

The first otrtbreak was at Lexington, between Boston and 
Concord, where a few American riflemen attacked a do- 
tachmont of British soldicr.s, who wore marching to 
seize some warlike, stores. Two months later, the armies ^ 
met in battle on Brinker’s-hill — a height overlooking 
Boston harbour. It was a drawn battle; but it taught Arne 17. 
the British troops that the Colonists were not to be de- 
spised. 

, George Washington, a Virginian gentleman, then took tho 
chief command of the American army, whose ranks were filled 
with raw militia-men and leather-clad hunters; stout and brave, 
no doubt, and capital shots with tho rifle, but undrilled and 
badly equipped, posscssiirg few tents, scanty stores, arrd littlo 
ittoney. At Boston, ns head-quarters, lay the British army 
under General Gage, who was succeeded in October by General 
Howe. Tho second rcniarkablc event of this campaign was tho 
fruitlc.ss invasion of Canada by tho American leaders, Mont- 
gomery and Arnold. Montreal fell before General Jlontgomery. 
Colonel Arnold, marching through tho wild backwoods of Maine, 
joined him before Quebec. But they were beaten back from 
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tTint fortress, and Montgomery -was slain. Jleanwhile 17,000 
Hessian troops liad been called from Germany to aid tie Biitisb 
arms. The royal forces in America now numbered 56,000 men. 

Early in the second campaign, Howe was compelled, by the 
■tTTTjn cannon of the Americans, to evacuate Boston and to sail 
for Halifax; and then was issued, by the Congress at 
Philadelphia, that famous and eloquent document balled 
Jniy 4. “ The Declaxation of Independence.’’ But the British 
were well compensated for the disasters of March by, 
the tiiumphs of August, when General Howe, reinforced by 
his brother, seized Long Island, drove Washington from New 
York, and planted the British flag on its batteiies. 

At the opening of the third campaign, aid in men and money 
came from France to the Americans. Of- the French 


1777 offlcers the most distingnisbed was the young lilarquis 
A.n. ^ de la Fayette. A mctory at the Brandyrvine Eiver and 
the capture of Philadelphia raised hopes in Britain that 
the subjugation of the Colonies was not far distant. But a great 
humiliation changed all .these hopes into fears. General Burgoyne, 
marc^iing from Canada, was so hemmed in by the American 
troops at Saratoga, that he was forced to surrender with all bis 
brass cannon, mmkets, and military stores (Oct. 16, 1777). 
Thenceforward, through five campaigns America had decidedly 
the best of the war. 


During the winter the soldiers of Washington were shoeless 
and staiving in Valley Forge near Philadelphia ; but, inspired by 
the noble patience of their leader, they bore their suf- 
1778 ferings bravely, Tlie fourth campaign did not open till 
A.n. June. Howe had been succeeded meanwhile by Sir 
Henry Clinton, who soon abandoned the city of Phila- 
delphia, in which the British army had passed the wdnter. It 
was during this }’ear that the venerable Chatham,- while thunder- 
ing in spite of age and illness against the American War, fell in 
a fit on the floor of the House of Lords, and was carried to a bed 
whence he never rose. 


No event of great note marked the fifth campaign (1779), 
which was conducted chiefly in the southern States. 

In the sixth Sir Henry Clinton took Charleston. Arnold, 
17S0 ‘^o^'^^nder of a fort on the Hudson Eiver, deserted, and 

A.i). became a general in the British service. Major Andre, 
who had arranged the affair, being seized by the Ameri- 
can sentinels, was hanged as a spy by Washington, in spite of 
many entreaties. 
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During tlio seventh carapnign a second great disaster tarnished 
the British arms. Lord Cornwallis, the conqueror of 
Gates and La Fayette, waSj by the skilful movements of 1781 
"Washington, shut up in Yorktown, and compelled to a.d, 
surrender with 7000 men. This was the decisive blow; 
and, although the war lingered through another campaign, the 
American Colonics were now virtually severed from the 1700 
British Empire. Tlio independence of the Thirteen ^ 
United States was after some time formally acknow- 
lodged by treaty ; and they became a Ecpublic governed by an 
elected President.* 

During the latter years of the Ameiican War Britain was 
engaged in a strife nearer home, which taxed her strength to the 
utmost. France, Spain, and Holland were in arms against her. 
Bussia, Sweden, and Denmark had formed an Armed Neutrality ; 
which means, in plain English, that they were ready to pounce 
upon her w'hen they saw an opportunity lit and safe. But, even 
against such fearful odds, she triumphed. The chief event of the 
war was the unsuccessful siege of Gibraltar for three years by 
the Flench and Spaniards (1779-1782). 

Li 1780 London was convulsed by the Gordon riots. Two 
years earlier some heavy penal laws against Catholics had been 
repealed. In Juno 1780 Lord George Gordon, escorted by an 
immense mob, went to the House of Commons to present a peti- 
tion against the removal of these laws. The petition was re- 
jected, and a riot began. Catholic chapels were burned. New- 
gate and other jails were stormed, and the prisoners set free. For 
a week the mob held London streets, nor did they yield to the 
sables and bullets of the soldiers, until more than 400 had been 
killed- Lord George was sent to the Tower, and tiied; but ho 
was acquitted. It is said that he afterwards became a Jew. 

Wliile civil war, as it may be called, was snapping the ties 
between Britain and the New England States, the discoveries of 
Captain James Cook were adding largely to the Briti.sh Empire 
in another quarter of the globe. This celebrated sailor, whom 


* Tho names of t’-ic Thirteen Original States, irith tho dates of tlioir settlement or 
conquest, are appended : — 


North Carolina,. 

Vitginin 

SfassacliuscUs . 
New Hampshire 

Margland 

Connecticut . . . . 
Rhode Island . . . 
( 268 ) 


.1685 

.1607 

.1620 

.1623 

.1634 

.1635 

.1636 


Now York 

Now Jersey. .. 
Delaware . . . . 
South Carolina 
Pennsylvania.. 
Georgia 


19 


1664 


,1680 

,1681 

1732 
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Tve may well call the founder of our great. Australian Colonies, 
was horn in Yorkshire in 1728. Between the 3 ’ears 1767 and 
1779 he made three voyages roimd the woilfl, 'exploring especi- 
ally the South Seas and the coast of Australia. He was killed 
in 1779 at Owhyhee, by the spear of a treacherous native. 

In 1788 William Pitt the younger, son of the Earl of Chat- 
ham, became, at the age of twentj'-four, Chancellctr of the Ex- 
chequer and Prime Minister. There had never been so young a 
Premier, and few have been so good. He had been already three 
years in Parliament. 

Our Indian Empire was rapidly enlarging. The capture of 
Pondicherry in 1761 had ruined the French cause in Hindostan. 
Warren Hastings, who in 1750 had left England at the age of 
seventeen, as a clerk in the Company’s service, was in 1773 
appointed the first Governor- General of India. His chief vic- 
tories weie over the Mahrattas of Cential India, and the Moham- 
medan Rajahs of Mysore — Hyder AH and his son Tippoo Saib. 
But the plunder of Benares, a sacred Hindoo city on the Ganges, 
and the spoliation of the Princesses of Oude, that he might have 
money to cany on these wars, are dark stains on bis administra- 
tion, and excited so nmch. indignation in England, that on his 
return he was impeached before the Lords for cruelty and oppres- 
sion in India. 

The trial took place in Westminster Hall. Edmund ’Burke 
led the impeachment in a speech that has seldom been 
Pel). 13, surpassed for stately eloquence. Charles James Fox 
1788 and Richard Brinsley Sheridan followed on the same 
A.D. side. Tlie culprit was defended by three lawyers, who 

afterwards worthily wore the ernline of the Bench. For 
seven years the trial went on at intervals, and ended in the 
Mquittal of Hastings, whom, however, it left nearly penniless. 
His last days were spent at Daylesford — an old family seat — in 
the enjoyment of a pension of ^000 from the East India Com- 
pany. 

Cornwallis, who was made Governor-General in 1786, 
1 dominions ; and under the Marquis 

n ellesley -in 1799 Seringapatam was taken, Tippoo Saib slain, 
and the throne of Hyder Ali- finally overturned. Four years 
la cr, tire ilahrattas, who had seized Delhi, were routed at Assayc 
(bept. 4 , 1803) by General Sir Arthur Wellesley, and also 
(Aug. <) on the Jumna by General Lake. The Great 3IoguI, a 
find old man, captured in Delhi sitting on a ragged carpet, then 
became a pensioner of the East India Company. 
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Ireland. — During^ tlie reign of Queen Anne, and subsequently, 
penal laws of the gicato.st severity were enacted against the Irish 
Catholics. They were depiived of the power of acting as guar- 
dians to their own children, of holding land longer than thiity- 
one years, of inheriting property left to them by Protestants, of 
teaching in schools, of voting at elections, &c. Such laws reduced 
the peasantry to misery. In 1724; an English brassfounder, 
named Wood, obtained a patent to supply Ireland with copper 
coinage, which drew forth the celebrated Drapier Letters liom 
Dean Swift. The members of the Irish Parliament at this time 
held their seats at the pleasure of the Crown;’ and the Loid- 
Licutenant visited the country only once in two years. The 
year 1745 produced a change, owing to fears of a Ercnch invasion 
in the weakest portion of the Empire. Lord Chesterfield was 
sent over to inaugurate a more soothing policy, and the bonds 
of penal law were slightly relaxed. A descent of Thurot, a 
Erench commodore (in reality an Irishman named O’Farrell), 
upon Garrickfergus was the only movement of France at that 
time. But Thurot was defeated and Icillcd off the Isle of Man 
(1700). 

Free trade was granted to Ireland in 1779 ; the Lord-Lieuten- 
ant was made to reside permanently in Dublin ; but organized 
societies began to muster for the advocacy of Irish questions 
against the domination of the Goverument. The loss of America, 
as a market for Irish linen and provisions, consequent on the Avar, 
increased the distress. The Volunteers, almost exclusively Pro- 
testarrts, and the United Irishmen, a Catholic association, Avero 
the chief societies diAuding the people. The discontent of the 
people needed only a spark to kindle it into a destructive explo- 
sion. That sp.ark Avas supplied by the French Revolution. 


LEADING AUTHORS UNDER GEORGE Til (1760-90 A.D ) 

TTILLIAM ROBERTSON, (172r-^3)— minister of tho Scottish Church— Principal of 
Edinburgh Uuiversity — author at Histones of Scotland (1760), Charles the S' if th, 
and America. 

OLIVER GOLDSMITH, (1728--7i)— pout, essayist, novelist— autlior of Vicar of WaU- 
fidd (1761), a novel; tho Traicller, and tho Deserted Village (1770), poems; and She 
Stoops to Conquer, and tho Good-Hatured Man, comedies. 

'SAMUEL JOHNSON, (1709-S4)— chief master of Latinized style— author of Essaj-s 
in tho Itamblcr (1760-52) ; Hasselas, a talo ; a Dictionary; and Lives of the Poets 

LAURENCE STERNE, (1713-08)— a olcrgj'man— author of Tristram Shandy (1769- 
62), and Senlimcntal Journey (1705). 

ADAM SMITH, (1723-90) — founder of Political Economy — author of JVcalth of 
Nations (1770), showing Labour to bo tho source of AVealth. 
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LEADING ADTHORS UNDER GEORGE III. 


JAMES BOSAvELL, (1740-D5) — a Scottisli advocate— a devoted admirer of Dr John 
£on» whose IaJc be wrote 

EDWARD GIBBON, (1737-94)— our greatest historian— author of Decline and Fall 
of the Foman Empire (1776^7), finished at Lausanne 
ROBERT BURNS, (1759-96)— Scottish lyric poet— author of Songs, Tam o’ Shanicr, 
Collar’s Saturday Night, itc. ’ 

EDMUND BURKE, (1739-97) — a celebrated orator and statesman — author of an 
Essay on the Sublime and Beautiful, Beflections on the French Beioliition (1790) 
BRINSDEy SHERIDAN, (1751-1S16) — theatrical manager and writer of comedies— 
chief plays, The BwaU and The School for Scandal — noted nlso as an orator and 
statesman 

WHiLlAH COWPER, (1731-1800)— poet — author of the Task (1785), Homer trans- 
lated (I791j &C. — ^wiote chiefly at Olney in lucid intervals of religious mania 


LEADING ARTISTS. 

THOMAS GAINSBOROUGH, (1727-88) — bom in Suffolk — a fine painter of Engllsii 
landscapes — lived In Ipswich, Bath, and London 
SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS, il723-G2l — born in Devonshire — the first President of the 
Royal Academy — a famous portrait and historical painter— published DwconrsM 
on PainUng^s, great friend of Dr. Johnson 


LEADING INVENTORS, ETC 

JAMES BRINDLEY, (1716-72) — nathe of Tiinsted, Derbyshire —engineer of the 
canal made by Duke of Bridgewater from Worsley to Manchester, and hence tho 
founder of our Canal Navigation 

SIR RKHARD ARKWRIGHT. (1732-92)— born at Preston, Lancashire — originally 
a bair-dresser — invented the Spinmng^ramc (1771), by which hand-labour is saved 
in the cotton-mills — hence may be called the founder of our great Cotton Manu- 
facture 

JOSIAH WEDGEWOOD, (1731-95) — the great improver of our Porcelain Manufac- 
ture — the son of a Staffordshire potter — Inventor of the “Queen’s ware,” made of 
while Dorsetshire clay mixed "with ground flint 

JAMES WATT, (173G~1819) — native of Greenock — invented the double-acting con- 
densing Steam-engine, and applied it to machinery — lived first in Glasgow, and 
then in Birmingham. 
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CHAPTER V. 


GEORGE m.- 

Thc French Revolution (1789-95 a d.) 
Rise of Nnpoleon I. 

Mutiny at the Koro (1797 
Irish KeboHlon (1798 a.d ) 

The Nile (1798 a d ) 

Union of Ireland (1801 a ».). 

Trafalgar (1805 A D ) 

Fcninsalar IVar (1803-14 a.d ) 
Corunna (1809 A.D,). 

■Walchcrcn Erpcdillon (1809 A.D ). 

The Regency (1811 A d ) 


(CONTINUED.) 

Napoleon in Russia (1812 A.D ). 
Vitoria (1813 A t> ) 

War n-lth United States (1819-14 

A D ) 

Escape of Napoleon (1815 A.D.). 

Plans of the Allies 
Waterloo (1815 a-d ). 

The National Debt 

Algiers Bombarded (ISlg a d.) 

Death of the King (1820 a.d ). 

Notes 


The French Revolution, wliicli began in 1789 and ended in 
1795, was the greatest event of the eighteenth century. It was 
excited cliicfly hy three cause.s, — the infidel writings of Voltaire 
and Rousseau, the oppression of the lower orders hy insolent 
nobles, and the want of money consequent on the reckless ex- 
travagance of the French Court. Dm ing its progress the ancient 
Bourbon monarchy was overturned; the King and the Queen — 
Louis XVI. and Mario Antoinette — were guillotined ; the Chris- 
tian faith was trampled under foot, and a goddess of Reason set 
up for worship ; and all France was drenched in blood. The 
storm spread far and wide over Continental Jlurope, and beat 
strongly, though harmlessly, against our island-shores. 

The attack of the French mobs upon hereditary monarchy 
alarmed all the great neighbouring thrones, and, when 
the blood of Louis stained the scaffold, war was declared 1793 
against the new French Republic by Britain, Holland, a.d. 
Spain, Austria, Prussia, and five smaller States. The 
strife, then kindled, continued with little interruption for twenty- 
two years. 

It was soon manifest that the energies of France had been 
braced rather than exhausted by the hurricane of Revolution. 
Toulon, a strong fortress of the Mediterranean shore, having sur- 
rendered to a British fleet, was retaken by the cannon of the 
Republic, directed chiefly by a little Corsican officer of artillery 
called Napoleon Bonaparte, who had been much distinguished 
for mathematics in the military schools. 

Napoleon became conspicuous in France from the day, bn which 
be scattered the National Guard with a volley of grape-shot 
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tefore the Palace of the Tuileries, and thus saved the Pi each 
Diiectoiy. That day ivas the 4th of October 1795. In the 
following year he married Josephine Beauharnoi-s, hy whose in- 
fluence he gained the command of the Prench aimy in Italy; 
and there, in a single campaign, hy a series of most brilliant 
victories, he brohe the power of Austria and her Allies. 

In the British Parliament Pitt was earnestly urging the pro- ' 
secution of the war at all risks. Pox, his great ’ opponent, cried 
eloquently for peace, and pointed to the National Debt, which' 
was now more than four hundred millions. 

In 1797 Spain declaied war against Britain. Holland had 
alieady deserted her alliance. She stood alone among the Powers 
of, Europe. It was a time of great gloom and distress; which 
grew deeper when the Bank of England stopped cash payments, 
and a dangerous mutiny broke out in the royal navy. The sea- 
men demanded more pay. At Spithead they were easily pacified; 
but at the Nore the mutineers seized the ships, and anchored 
them across the Thames, in order to shut up the inouth of the 
river. The men did not return to their duty until the ringleaders 
were arrested and hanged. But two great naval victories relieved 
the gloom of the year. In Pebruary, off Cape St. Vincent, 
Admiral Jenls and Commodore Nelson, with twenty-one sail, 
defeated thirty-two Spanish ships of war. In October the ships 
of Holland were soittered by Admiral Duncan off the Dutch 
village of Camperdoivn. 

Tlie following year was noted for the Irish rebellion, and 
Napoleon's invasion of Egj^pt. 

In no p.art of Europe did the evil example of the Prench Pie- 
volution bear more bitter fruit than in Ireland. In 1780 the 
Volunteers, influenced by the success of the American Colonists, 
banded themselves together to secure the reform of Parliament. 
They were disbanded by the skilful policy of the Government. 
In 1791 at Belfast another society, called The United Irishmen, 
was fonned under the same pretence, but with the real purpose 
of separating Ireland from the British Empire. A secret corre- 
spondence was held with Prance ; and, when all seemed ready, a 
day was fixed for the outbrc.ak of rebellion. But the Govern- 
ment, receiving timely notice of the plot, seized the leadens, 
among whom was Lord Edward Pitzgerald. Tlien an 
1798 aimless and unsuccessful rising took place. In Antrim 
A.D. and Down it was slightly felt; but it raged cruelly and 
fiercely for about two months in Wicklow and Wexford. 
In the battle of Vinegar-hill near Enniscorthy in the latter 
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county, General Lalco routed tlie great mass of the lebel army 
(June 21). When all was over, 900 Fiench troops, under Hum- 
bert, landed at Killala Hay in Mayo, and maiched inland. In 
less than a month, however, they were forced to surrender at 
Carrick-on - Shannon. 

Napoleon spent two campaigns in Egsrpt and Syria, engaged 
in a fruitless attempt to open a path to the conquest of India. 
Sailing fiom Toulon with a great fleet and army, he took Malta 
on his way, and landed at Alexandria. Then piessing on to 
Cairo, he defeated the Mamelukes of Egj-pt in the battle of the 
Pyramids. But he had been followed by Admiral Nel- 
son, who annihilated his fleet as it lay in the Bay of 1, 
Aboukir. The action began at sunset, and lasted until 1798 
day-break. Nelson was seveiely wounded in the head a.d. 
by a splinter of iron. The French flag-ship. Orient, blew 
up during the battle, with the admiral and his crew of 1000 men. 
Never was a naval victoiy more complete. Of thiiteen French 
men-of-war, nine were taken and two burned ; and of four frigates 
two escaped. By this brilliant victory the army of Napoleon 
was imprisoned amid the sands of Egypt. But, never inactive, 
he led his soldiers, early in 1799, across the desert between Egypt 
and Palestine, took the town of Jaffa by storm, and laid siege to 
Acre. Thence ho was repulsed by British and Turkish troops 
under Sir Sidney Smith. Alarming news from France caused 
him to leave his soldiers in Egypt, and hura-y to his adopted 
country. The army, thus abandoned, lost spirit, and was finally 
routed at Alexandria in 1801 by Sir Balplr Abercromby, who 
received a nrortal wound during the action. 

The rebellion of 1798 showed the necessity of binding Ireland 
more closely to the Empire. After many debates and much 
opposition in Ireland, the Union of the Parliaments was 
accomplished ; from which already, even in half a cen- Jan. 1, 
tury, Ireland has reaped numberless blessings. Hence- 1801 
forward the people of Ireland were to bo represented in a.d. 
the Imperial Parliament by thirty-two Lords and one 
hundred Commoners ; their traders enjoyed many new and valu- 
able commercial privileges; while the taxes ivere far less heavy 
than those paid in Great Britain. For some time after the Union 
there was considerable discontent in Ireland ; and a rising, sup- 
pressed, however, in a single night, took place in the streets of 
Dublindn 1803. The clever but misguided /Bobert Emmet, who 
led this attempt at insurrection, suffered death for the crime. 
Pitt thought that the Union w'ould be more complete and lasting 
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if tlie Catliolics were emancipated from civil disabilities. The 
King did not agree with him on this point. He therefore re- 
signed, and Avas succeeded by Henry Addington. 

Russia, under the Czar Paul, now menaced Biitain. The 
Armed Neutrality of the Northern States was revived. But 
Admiral Nelson, entering the Sound, totally destroyed the Danish 
fleet at Copenhagen in four hours (April 2, 1801). A few days 
earlier the Czar Paul was murdered, and his son Alex- 
Mar. 27, ander soon made peace with Britain. The Powers of 
1802 Europe then signed the Treaty of Amiens. But this 
A.D. peace was a mere empty form, and in little more than a 
year the rvar was renewed. 

In 1804 Pitt again beeame Prime Minister. Napoleon, elected 
Fiist Consul for life in 1802, rvas then Emperor of the French. 
Surrounding his throne with eighteen Marshals, veterans in war 
and devoted to his cause, he bent his great genius to the conquest 
of Europe. Never rvas the halanee of power so seriously threat- 
ened, and never Avas a grasping despot more resolutely met or 
more utterly overthroAvn. 

Tlie invasion of Britain Avas a part of the daring scheme, and 
a flotilla of gun-boats lay at Boulogne, ready to pour a French 
army on the shores of England ; but the Avatchfulness of Nelson 
and the terror of his name saved our island from invasion. Tlie 
army of the French Emperor was then turned to the Danube, on 
the banks of Avhich Austria Avas marshalling her legions to oppose 
Ids grasping ambition. 

At fiist Spain sided Avith Napoleon; hut Lord Nelson inflicted, 
upon the combined fleets a most decisive defeat off Cape Trafal- 
gar, capturing nineteen ships out of thirty-three. Dur- 
Oct. 21, ing the action Nelson AA-as struck by a rifle bullet 
1805 from the enemy’s rigging as he stood on the quarter- 
A.n. deck of the Victory, and died before the day Avas past. 

He was borne to his last resting-place in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral with princely honours amid the tears of a mourning 
nation. 

On.the 2nd of December 1805 Napoleon crushed the power of 
Austria in the great battle of Axisterlitz; on the 14th of October 
1800 Prussia was humbled in one day on the field of Jena. All 
Europe then lay at his feet except Russia and Britain ; — the one 
strong in her snowy steppes and her thick forests of pine ; the 
other safe Avithin her island shores, and securely guarded by her 
“ Avooden AA-alls.” 

In 1806 Pitt and Fox died, Avithin a fcAv months of each other, 
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both worked to death hy the toils of statesmanship. Pitt was 
only forty-six; Fox had reached the age of fifty-seven. 

Napoleon well, knew that in commerce chiefly lay the strength 
of the British — “ that nation of shopkeepers,” as he. contemp- 
tuously called them. From Berlin he issued Decrees, ordering 
that the British Islands should he strictly hlockaded, and that 
all the ports of Europe should he shut against British vessels. 
The British Ministry, in return, decreed that no neutral power 
should tiade with France or her allies. The fleet of Denmaik, 
a neutral State, was then seized hy Britain, to prevent it from 
being used against her hy Napoleon. 

Already Napoleon had begun to fill the thrones of Europe 
with his kinsmen. His brother Louis was King of Holland ; his 
brother-in-law, Murat, sat on the throne of Naples. He now 
sought to make his brother Joseph King of Spain ; and from 
this act of aggression spiang the Peninsular War, which gave 
the first decided check to the march of his ambition. 

The Spaniards rose in arms, and called npon Britain for help. 
Sir Arthur Wellesley, already distinguished in Indian 
wars, was sent to their aid with 10,000 men. Landing 1808 
at'Mondego Bay in Portugal, he defeated Marshal Junot a.d, 
at Vimiero on the 21st of August. 

But, through jealousy at home, he was recalled. His successor, 
Sir -Hew Dahymple, made a treaty called the Convention of 
Gintra, by which the French wore allowed to evacuate Portugal 
with all, their arms and warlike stores. This foolish lenience 
cost Sir Hew his command, and Sir John Moore took his place. 
Deceived by promises of aid which the Spanish Jnnta could not 
fulfil, Moore led his army into the heart of Leon ; but there he 
leceived the alarming news that, notwithstanding the gallant 
defence of Saragossa by the Spaniards, Napoleon was master of 
Madrid. There was no course open to the British leader but a 
retreat towards the shore of Galicia. The sufferings of the army 
during that backward march were past description. It was mid- 
winter ; fobd was scarcely to be had ; and Soult pressed constantly 
on their rear. 

■When the British army, famished and rag-clad, reached 
Corunna, their ships had not yet arrived, and Soult was 
close upon them. Facing round, they moved to meet Jan- 1<5, 
him, and won a brilliant and decided victory. Moore, 1809 
killed by a cannon-ball towards the close of the action, a.d. 
was laid in a soldier’s grave on the ramparts of Corunna. 

Sir Ai-thur Wellesley then again took the command of the 
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army. Invading Spain, he won a great battle at Talavera on 
_ . 2 g the banks of the Tagus. For this victory he was created 
^ ‘ Viscount "Wellington. But the approaches to Madrid 

being coveied by three French armies, under Sonlt, Ney, and 
Mortier, he was then obliged to fall back upon the frontiers of 
Portugal. Austria during this year made a desperate effort to 
retrieve the glory of her arms ; but on the field of Wagram her 
power was again shattered by Napoleon, and the eagles of France 
were borne in triumph into Vienna. 

Gleorge HI. having reached the fiftieth year of his reign, the' 
rare event was celebrated in October by a national jubilee. To 
aid Austria in her struggle against Napoleon, the ill-fated Wal- 
cheren expedition was sent to the coast of the Netherlands. One 
bundled thousand men were placed under the command of the 
Earl of Chatham, elder brother of Pitt. The great object of the 
movement was to seize the French batteries on the Scheldt, and 
destroy the naval works at Antwerp ; but in the marshy island 
of Walcheren disease swept off the troops in thousands, and only 
a wreck of the splendid force returned to Britain in December. 
Portugal was the scene of the next Peninsular campaign. The 
armies of France were concentrated upon that country 
1810 for the purpose of driving the British to their ships; 
A.D. but in the battle of Busaco (Sept. 27) Wellington re- 
pulsed Massena with heavy loss. Then, retreating to 
the heights of Torres Vedras, some distance north of Lisbon, he 
took up a position from which no efforts of the French Marshals 
could dislodge him. The war in Spain was carried on chiefly by 
irregular troops called Guerillas. 

It was during tbis year that Napoleon, having divoiced Jose- 
phine, married Maria Louisa of Austria. An important consti- 
tutional question was discussed in the British Parliament. The 
Kings mind, long tottering, had given way;r blindness, too, fell 
upon him. 'Hie appointment of a Begent became necessary, and 
in December it was resolved that the Prince of Wales should rule 
as Prince Begent, with power little less than royal. On the 
oth of February 1811 the Regency began. 

. Hiree important victories marked the fourth campaign 
loll tu the Peninsula. Graham defeated Marshal Victor at 
A.D. Barrosa (March 5). Jlassena was routed by the British 
. Buentes d’Onoro (3Iay 6). More glorious still was 
the victory of ^buera (May 16), where Soult, marching to re- 
lieve the frontier fortress of Badajoz, besieged by Beresford, was 
repulsed with gieat slaughter. The long war had now begun to 
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tell llea^^ly on the commerce of Britain, and there were many 
bankruptcies. In the East Batavia, the capital of the Dutch 
colonies in Java, surrendered to a British force. 

Holding Portugal as a base of operations, on which he could 
at any time fall back, 'Wellington invaded Spain for the 
third time. Guidacl 'Rodrigo and Badajoz, great forts 1812 
which guarded the western frontier of Spain, soon fell a.d. 
before him. The defeat of Marmont at Salamanca 
opened the way to Madrid, into which the victor led his Jaly 22. 
troops on the i2th of August amid the rejoicings of all 
Spain. But the approach of two French armies, marching in hot 
haste fiom the south and the east, forced him to retreat upon 
Portugal. In the spring of this year the British Premier, Mr. 
Perceval, was shot in the lobby of the House of Commons by a 
merchant named Bellingham, whose business had been ruined by 
the war. 

Meanwhile the Empire of Napoleon had received a heavy blow 
in the defeat of his Russian campaign. With an army of nearly 
half a million he had penetrated the vast territory of the Czars 
to its very hearti But the flames of Moscow drove him back ; 
and in all history there is nothing more appalling than the stoiy 
of his retreat. 'Wlien the winter snow melted, the bones of 
400,000 men lay white from Moscow to the Niemen. 

Step by step the French eagles were driven across the Pyrenees. 
The decisive battle was fought at Vittoria in Biscay, 

The capture of St. Sebastian and Pamplona speedily fol- < o-i o’ 
lowed; and the victorious Wellington, crossing the Bidas- 
soa into France, scattered the remnant of Soult’s army 
on the 10th of April 1814 in the battle of Toulouse. Six days 
earlier, Napoleon, routed in the great battle of Leipsic, and fol- 
lowed even into Paris by a victorious host of Russi.ans, Swedes, 
Germans, Austri.ans, and Prussians, had abdicated the throne of 
Fiance. The Bourbons leturned to Paris and Madrid; on the 
80th of May 1814 the first Peace of Paris was signed ; while the 
fallen Emperor retired to the island of Elba. 

During these mighty changes Britain had been at war with 
the IJnited States of America. The British claimed the right 
of searching American vessels for deserters ; the Americans re- 
sisted ; and hence the war arose. It lasted for nearly three ye.ars 
(1812-1814). The Americans made some unsuccessful attacks 
on Canada. British soldiers burned the public buildings of 
Washington, but were repulsed Avith loss at New Orleans. Of 
the many naval engagements between single ships, the most 
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notable were one between tbe British frigate Gucn-i^re and the 
American ship Constitution, in which the Americans were vic- 
toriotis ; and a second duel off Boston (June 1, 1813), between 
the English fiigate Shannon and the American frigate Ohesapeahe, 
in wliich the English proved successful. The Peace of Ghent, 
signed in December 1814, put an end to the war, but without 
deciding the original ground of quaiTel. 

For his great success in the Peninsula Wellington was made 
a Duke, was publicly thanked by the Houses of Parliament, and 
received a giant of £400,000. Towards the close of 1814 a 
Congress met at Vienna to settle the affairs of Europe, which 
were all confused after a war so long and costly. 

But the news of March 1815 brought their meetings to a 
sudden close. Napoleon had escaped from Elba, had landed on 
the 1st of March on the coast of Provence, and was marching 
rapidly on Paris. His .Marshals hastened to his side. The 
Prench soldiers, disgusted with the government of the Bourbons, 
flocked in thousands round his banner. And, in twenty days 
after his landing, he once more held the capital and the throne 
of France. 

All Europe was alarmed and enraged at his daring disregard 
of treaties and oaths. The British Parliament voted £110,000,000 
for his overthrow. The Duke of Wellington took the command 
of 80,000 troops. Blucher marshalled 110,000 Prussians for the 
campaign. Austria and Bussia were preparing to invade France 
on the eastern frontier with enormous armies. All offers of 
negotiation from Napoleon were unheeded, and his only hope lay 
in instant action. 

Wellington s plan was to join the Prussian army in Belgium, 
and thence to march on Paris from the north-east. Napoleon, 
resoNlng if possible to prevent this union, crossed the French 
frontier on the 15th of June. The British lay then at Brussels:, 
Die Prussians were at Ligny, some miles nearer the frontier. 
V ellington received the news of the French advance on the 
afternoon of the 15th. In the ball-room of the Duchess of Bich- 
mond a hurried whisper passed round among the ofiicers ; and at 
day-break the British re^ments began to pour out of Brussels 
tonards Quatre Bras, an important point twenty miles off, where 
two roads crossed. There they were attacked on the 16th by 
Marshal Ney, who strove without success to force the position. 
But on the s-ime day Napoleon drove the Prussians from Ligny, 
and sent Grouchy in pursuit witli 35,000 men, to cut them off 
from a union with the army of Wellington. 
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This defeat of the Prussians obliged Wellington to fall back 
on the village of ‘Waterloo. Even there Blucher was distant 
from him nearly a > day’s march ; and Napoleon exulted in the 
prospect of certain victory, for he had got, as he thought, between 
the allied armies, and all that now remained was to defeat them 
in turn. 

The battle of Waterloo — called by the French St. Jean — ^rvas 
fought on a Sunday. All night before, the rain had fallen in 
torrents ; and when the troops rose from their cheerless bivouac 
among the crushed and muddy rye, a drizzling rain still fell. 
The armies faced each other upon two gentle slopes, 
across which ran the high road to Brussels. The army Jane 18, 
of Wellington numbered 69,000, — that of Napoleon 1815 
about 80,000 men. Between, in a slight hollow, lay a.d. 
the farm-house La Haye Sairrte ; and on an angle of the 
irorthern slope, serving as a key to the British position, was 
Hougoumont, an old red-brick chateau: round these the bloodiest 
combats of the day took place. 

The battle began at ten o’clock. Napoleon knew that he was 
a ruined man unless he could pierce and break the red masses 
that lay between him and Bru.ssels. He kept closely to one plan 
of action, — a storm of shot and shell upon the British ranks, and 
then a rapid rush of lancers and steel-clad cuirassiers. But the 
British infantry, formed into solid squares, met every charge like 
the rocks that encircle their native shore. Again, and again, and 
agairr the baffled cavalry of France recoiled with marry an empty 
saddle. This was a terrible game to play ; and well might Wel- 
lirrgton, when he looked orr the squares, growing every moment 
smaller, as soldier after soldier stepped silently into the place of 
his fallen comrade, pray that either night or Blucher would come. 
It was^four o’clock in the afternoon before the distant sound of 
the Prussian cannon was Irefird. Bulow had outmarched Grouchy, 
and was hastening to Waterloo. Napoleon then made the grandest 
effort of the day. The Old Guard of France, unconquered 
veterans of Austerlitz and Jena, burst in a furious onset upon 
the shattered ranks of Britain ; but, at one magic word, the 
British squares dissolved into “ thin red lines,” glittering with 
bayonets, and, with a cheer that rent the smoke-cloud hovering 
above the field, swept on to meet the foe. The French columns 
wavered — ^broke — fled ; and Waterloo was won. During the 
three eventful days 40,000 French, 16,000 Prussians, 13,000 
British and Germans were killed. We are told that Wellington 
wept us he rode over the plain by moonlight. But who can tell 
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the thoughts of the fallen despot, as he fled from the field where 
his mighty sword, stained with the blood and the tears of millions, 
la}' shivered into atoms ? 

Paris, where he abdicated in favour of his son, — Eochefort, 
whence ho tried to escape to America, — the Eoads of Aix, where, 
on the quarter-deck of the Belleroplion, he cast himself on the 
mercy of Britain, — the lonely rock of St. Helena where for 
six years he dwelt imprisoned by the Atlantic waves, — these 
me the last scenes in the history of Napoleon I. He died on the 
3rd of May 1821, and in 1840 his remains were removed io 
Prance. 

Thus ended a war, during which Britain had made gigantic 
efforts. The National Debt, which at the end of the Seven 
Years’ War was £139,000,000, and at the end of the American 
War £268,000,000 had now reached the incalculable sum of 
£880,000,000. The sudden change from war to peace caused 
great distress. Bread was still dear, while wages sank very low. 
The wheat crop of 1817 failed ; and riotous meetings took place, 
which were not suppressed without much trouble. But fast as ■ 
our debts grew, still faster grew the wealth of our cotton-mills, 
where steam-power had come to the aid of the spiniring-frame 
and the power-loom. 

Iir August 1816 Algiers, a nest of pirates, was attacked by a 
British fleet, under Lord Exmouth. After a bombardment of 
six hours the Dey struck his flag, and agreed to set free all his 
Clrristian slaves, and to seize no more. 

The death of the Princess Charlotte, only child of the Prince 
Eegent, and wife of Prince Leopold, cast a heavy gloom 
Hov. 6, over the nation. A twelvemonth later died Queen Char- 
1817 lotte ; and on the 29th of January 1820 George III. 

A.D. closed liis long reign at the age of eighty- two. He had 
twelve children, of whom the four eldest were the Prince 
Eegent, Prederic Duke of York, William Dulro of Clarence, and 
Edward Duke of Kent. 

George III. was a good man and a wise King. Unlike his 
predecessors of the same name, be made the glory and the good 
of Britain his highest objects. In his old age nothing pleased 
him better than to escape from the noise and smoke of London ' 
to his quiet farms ; and the name, “ Parmer George,” by which 
he was sometimes called, well describes the simple, homely old 
man, who was known and loved as rvell in the cottage as in the 
castle. 

In 1781, Eobert Eaikes of Gloucester opened the first Sunday 
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scliool ; and about the same time, John Howard made his tour of 
mercy among the prisons of Europe. In 1785 the Times was 
established, under the name of the Daily Universal Register, 
a small sheet of four pages. London streets were first lighted 
with gas in 1806. In the same year, Eulton, an American, 
launched the first regular steam-boat on the Hudson ; and in 
1811 Henry Bell of Helensburgh started on the Clyde the first 
steam-vessel in Euiope. 


CONTEMPORARY SOVEREIGNS. 


lORIS XV., .. . 'began to reign 1715 


lOUIS XVI., . 1774 

REVOLUTION, 1789 

REPUBLIC, 1792 

DIRECTORY, 1795 

NAPOLEON, First Consul, 1799 

NAPOLEON, EMPEROR 1804 

LOUIS XVni., 1814 


SPAIN. 

CHARLES m., 1759 

CHARLES IV., 1788 

FERDINAND VH., 1808 

JOSEPH BONAPARTE, — 

FERDINAND VH., restored,.. . 1814 

SWEDEN. 

ADOLPHUS FREDERIC 1751 

GUSTAVUS m., 1771 

GUSTAVUS IV 1792 

CHARLES Xm., 1809 


CHARLES JOHN BERNADOTTE 1818 

KUSSIA. 


ELIZABETH, 1741 

PETER m., 1762 


CATHERINE n., 

PAUL I.. 

ALEXANDER, .. 


PROSSIA, 

A.D. 

FREDERIC n., . began to reign 1740 

FREDERIC WILLIAM H 1786 

FREDERIC WILLIAM IH...... 1797 


TDBKEV. 


MUSTAPHA m., 1767 

ABDUL-AHMED, 1774 

SELIM in 1788 

MUSTAPHA IV., 1807 

MAHMUD n 1808 


EMPERORS. 


FRANCIS I., 1745 

JOSEPH n., 1765 

LEOPOLD II, 1790 


FRANCIS n. (title changed to 

Emperor of Austria in 1804) 1792 


POPES. 


CLEMENT xm., 1758 

CLEMENT XIV., 1769 

PIUS VI 1775 

PIUS vn., 1800 


1796. 

1801 
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LEA.D1>’G DATES AND ADTHOES. 


CONTEMPORARY FOREIGN EVENTS. 


AD 

Birth of Napoleon L, 1769 

Tirst Partition of Poland, 1772 

Frederic the Great dies, 1786 

French Eevolntion, 1789-95 

Siege of Ismail (Tarhey), 1790 

Final Partition of Poland 1793 

Napoleon in Italy, 1796-7 

He is made First Consul, 1799 

Negro Empire established in 
Hayti, 1801 


Napoleon, Emperor of the French 1804 


AD. 

Austria made an hereditary Em- 
pire, 1804 

Battle of Ansterlitz, 1805 

Battle of Jena 1806 

Portngnese Court emigrate to 

Brazil, ‘. 1807 

Defence of Saragossa (Spain),.. .. 1808 
Napoleon’s Russian Campaign,.. 1812 
Battle of Eeipsic and Abdication 
of Napoleon, 1814 


LEADING AUTHORS UNDER GEORGE lU. (1790-1820 AD ). 

GEORGE CRABBE, (1754-1832)— a Dorsetshire clergyman — autliorof various poems. 
The Yxllaoe (1783) Parish Register, Borough, tc. 

S. T. COLERIDGE, Il772-1834) — a poet of the Lake School — chief works, The An- 
cient Mariner, Christahcl (a fragment), U'allenstein (a translation), Lectures on 
Shalspere. 

THOMAS CAMPBELL, (1777-1844) — a poet — author of Pleasures of Hope (1709) ; 
Gertrude of lYgoming (1809); ballads, such as Hohenlinden; naval lyrics, such as 
Battle of the Baltic and Manners of England. 

ROBERT SOUTHEY, (1774-1813)— a Lake poet — Laureate (1813-43) — author of 
poems, Thalaba (1801), Madoc (1805), Curse of Kehama (1810); and prose works. 
Life of Helson (1813), Histories of Brazil and Portugal 

■WALTER SCOTT, (1771-1832) — a Scottish lawyer — Sub-sheriff of Sellrirksliiro and 
Principal Clerk of Session — chief poems. Lag of the Last Minstrel (1805), Marmton 
and Ladg of the Bale — .autlior of the Waierley Novels (1814-31) — liicd chielly at 
Ashestiel and Abbotsford on the Tweed. 

LORD BYRON, (1788-1824) — romantic poet — author of Childe Harold's Pilgrimage 
(1812-18), and Turkish talcs in verse, such .as the Giaour and the Corsair — a sup- 
porter of the revolted Greeks — died at Missolonghi. 

WILLIAM "WORDSWORTH, (1770—1850) — chief of Lake poets — Distributer of 
Stamps — lived at Rydal Mount — chief poem. The Eicursion (1814) — other works, 
BTiite Doc of Rglstone and tlie Prelude (pub after death) — Laureate (1843-50), 

PERCY B. SHELLEY, (1702-1S22) — a poetic genius marred with infidelity — cliicf 
works» Queen xUa6, Alastor, Prometheus Unbound: among minor poems, Skylark 
and 5en5:fire Plant — drO'vned at Spczzia 

JOHN KEATS, (1795-1820) — a surgeon’s apprentice — a poet of the senses — chief 
works, Endgmion (1818), Hyperion, Ere of St Agnes, ire. 


, LEADING ..VRTISTS 

BENJAMIN "WEST, (1733-1820) — bom at Springfield in America — a distinguished 
historical painter — President of the Royal Academy. 
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JOHN FLAXMAN, (1765-1826) — bom at york — a great sculptP^" works, 
Illustrations of Homer, Dante, and ^chylus — Professor of Sculi^*'^® Royal 
Academy. 


LEADING INVENTORS, ETC, 

SIR TVILLIAM HEESCHEL, (1738-1822)— bom in Hanover— at a musician 
— the great improver of tbe leflectiug telescope — discovered tP® planet Uranus 
in 1781 — also volcanoes in the moon, and many satellites — rece^'"®^ ^ pension of 
£300 — died at Slough 

THOMAS TEI.F0RD, (1757-1834) — Eskdale In Dumfries-shire - engineer ol the 
Caledonian and Gotha Canals^ and of the Mcnai B-ndgc 

HENRY CORT, — an iron master of Dean Potest — greatest impro/^J" iron-manu- 
facture by discovery of puddling — that is, changing cast iron by flame of jut- 
coal into ivrought iron. 
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QUEEN CAROLINE, 


CHAPTER VI 


GEORGE IV. 

Born 1763 A.B. — ^Began to reign 1820 A.B. — Died 1830 A.D. 


‘ The Cato Street Gang (1820 ) 

Queen Caroline 
Visits of the King 
The Burmese War (1824 a-D.) 
MoDe 7 Panic. 

Death of Canning (1827 a.d ) 


Kavarino 

The Emancipation BUI (1829 

A.D ). 

Death. 

Character. 

Notes 


The Prince Regent, who had already ruled for nine years, now 
became King George IV. A few days after his accession, a plot 
to murder the Ministers, when they were assembled at an official 
dinner given by Lord Harrowhy, was discovered by the police. 
The leader o£ the gang was Thistlewood, a broken-down profli- 
gate. When the murder had been perpetrated, the prisons were 
to he broken open, London was to he set on fire, and a Revolu- 
tion accomplished. On the very evening fixed for the crime, the 
police came suddenly upon the conspirators in a hay-loft in Cato 
Street, near the Edgeware Road. A desperate scuffle ensued; 
a policeman was killed ; hut the capture was made. Thistle- 
wood and four others were executed ; the rest were transported. 
A slight rising about the same time at Kilsyth in Stirlingshire 
rvas soon suppressed. 

Nothing showed George IV. in a worse light than his treat- 
ment of his wife, Caroline of Brunswick, to whom he was mar- 
ried in 1795. They had never agreed, and had soon separated. 
Indeed his life was such that no wife could live happily with him. 
During the Regency she had lived in Italy ; hut when she heard 
that her husband was King, she hastened to England to claim 
the honours due to a Queen. On the 6th of July 1820, a “ Rill 
of Pains and Penalties ” was brought into the House of Lords, 
charging her with unfaithfulness to the King. She was nobly 
defended by Brougham and Denman ; and on the 10th of 
November the Bill was abandoned, to the great joy of the people, 
who were all on her side, 

In the following year she came to the door of West- 
ing. 7, minster Ahhc}' on the day of her husband’s coronation, 
1821 hut was refused admittance by the officers in attendance. 

A.D. Nineteen days later she died. Even round her coffin, 
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as it -was borne from London to Harwich, there was deadly 
strife between the soldieis and the people. 

In the same month as his wife died, the King visited Ireland, 
where he was received with joy, as the first British King who 
had paid a visit of peace to the island. Next month he went to 
Hanover ; and in the August of the following year he stayed for 
thirteen days in Scotland, There he received the news, that one 
, of his chief ministers, the Marquis of Londonderry, — better 
known as Lord Castleieagh — had committed suicide. The Mar- 
quis was succeeded as Boreign Secretary by Mr, George Canning, 
once the witty poet of the Anti- Jacobin . 

In Bebiuary 1824, the British Government, irritated by out- 
rages on their colonies heyond the Ganges, declared war against 
Burmah. In the first campaign Sir Archibald Campbell captured 
the town of Rangoon and the forts at the month of the Irrawaddy. 

A small force under General Morrison seized the province of 
Aracan during the following year. In 1826 a treaty was made,' 
by w'hich the coasts of Teuasserim and the district of Aracan were 
given up to Britain, 

Money Panic. — In 1824, a great rage for joint-stock com- 
panies seized the nation. Jloney was abundant, and men invested 
it, on the promise of high interest, in schemes of the wildest 
description. , Loans were granted to half the States on the face 
of the globe. Paper money was issued by the banks to an 
extent far beyond rvhat was prudent. The natural result was a 
panic or commercial crisis in 1825, -when 50 banks shut their 
doors, and more than 200 merchants became insolvent. 

In the spring of 1827 the Earl of Liverpool, who had been 
Prime Minister for the last fifteen years, suffered a stroke of 
paralysis, and Canning was called to the head of the Government. 
But this gifted and eloquent statesman, sinking under the heavy 
load of so great an office, died in the August of the' same year. 
He was succeeded by Lord Goderich. 

Early in the reign of George lY. the Greeks rose in revolt 
against the’ Turks, rvho had been grinding them in abject slavery 
for more than three centuries. The heroic courage of the Suliotes 
and other Greek mountaineers, among whom the spirit of the 
ancient race was still alive, won the admiratiorr and sympathy of 
Europe. Our poet Byron devoted his pen and his fortune to the i 
cause of , Greece, and spent the wreck of his short life in her 
service. 

In the year 1827 three great Powers of Europe — Russia, 
Prance, and Britain — signed a treaty in London, by which they 
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agreed to force Turkey into an acknowledgment of Grecian inde- 
pendence. Towards the close of the year, the allied 
Oct. 20, fleet under Admiral Codrington, sailing into the harbour 
1827 of Navarino in the south-west of the Morea, destroyed 
A.D. the whole navy of Turkey in a few hours. Soon after- 
wards the Turkish soldiers were withdrawn ; Greece 
was formed into an independent kingdom ; and Otho, a Bavarian 
prince, was placed on the newly-erected throne. 

The most remarkable political event of this reign was >the pass- 
ing of the Emancipation Bill rmder the ministry of the Duke of 
Wellington, who, aided by Mr. Robert Peel as Home Secretary, 
took office in 1828. Penal laws had been pressing heavily since 
the Revolution on the Catholics of Ireland, who now assumed a 
threatening attitude, showing clearly that a change must be made 
to preserve the peace of the Empire. In 1828 the Test and 
Corporation Acts of Charles II. were repealed. But they de- 
manded more than this. In spite of the law forbidding Catholics 
to sit in Parliament, they returned Daniel O’Connell, an Irish 
barrister of great popular eloquence, as member for the 
1829 county of Clare ; and so well did he fight the battle of 
A.n. his Church, that a Bill was passed removing all penal 
laws against Catholics, and placing them on the same 
political footing as the Protestant subjects of the Crown. 

On the 26th of June 1830 the King died at the age of sixty- 
eight. He left no heir. 

The flatterers of George IV. used to call him “the first 
gentleman in Europe.” If a shapely figure, fine taste in dress, 
and manners of coirrtly polish alone make up a gentleman, he 
had a good claim to the title; but if, as some. men think, a true 
gentleman must have a feeling heart and lead a moral life, then 
this King deserves not the name. 

During this reign Captains Parry and Ross explored the 
Arctic Seas in search of the North-West Passage. In 1820 the 
use of broken stones in road-making was introduced by Mr. 
Macadam. In 1821 the first iron steam-boat was seen on the 
Thames. In 1824 Mechanics’ Institutions >vere established. 
In 1825 the JEnterprisc, under Captain Johnson, made the first 
steam voyage to India. The Atlantic had already been crossed 
by the steamer Savannah in 1819. The London University, 
chartered in 1826, was opened in 1828. 
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CONTEJIPOEARY SOVEREIGNS. 


FRANCE. ^ ^ 

LOUIS XVIII., .. liegan to jreign 1814 


CHARLES X., 1824 

SPAIN. 

EERDINAND VII 1814 

REVOLUTION, 1823 

EWECEN. 

CHAS. JOHN BERNADOTTE, .. 1818 

RUSSIA. 

'ALEXANDER 1801 

NICHOLAS,. .. 1825 


PRUSSIA. ^ ^ 

EREDERIC VHLLIAM HI., 1797 ' 

TURKET. 

MAHMUD n., 1808 

AUSTRIA. 

FRANCIS I., 1804 

POPES. 

PIUS vn., 1800 

LEO XII., , 1823 

PlUSVin., 1829 


contemporarV foreign events. 

A.D 


Spain loses her American Em- 
pire, 1820-24 

Rising of Tpsilanti in Moldavia, 1821 
Greek Congress at Epidanrns,. .. 1822 
French invasion of Spain, 1823 


A.D. 

Brazil severed from Portugal, ... 1825 

FaU of Missolonghi 1826 

Destruction of the Janissaries 

(Turkey), 1826 

Battle of Navanno, 1827 


"leading authors under GEORGE IV. 

THOMAS MOORE, (1770-1852) — Irish lyric poet — author of Irish Melodies, Lalla 
SooXh, on Eastern Tale, 

SAMUEL ROGERS, (1763-1855) — a London banker — poet — wrote Pleasures of 
Memory (1822), and Italy 

FELICIA HEMANS, (1793-1835) — lyric poetess— chief work. Forest Sanctuary; but 
better known by shorter pieces of tender beauty, such as Graves of a Household, 
Voice of Spring, &o 

CHARLES LAMB, (1776-1835) — clerk in India House — essayist — chief work. Essays 
of Eha. 


LEADING ARTIST. 

SIR THOMAS LAWRENCE, (1709-1830) — bornin Bristol — called theEnjlish Titian 

celebrated for his portraits — succeeded Reynolds as State-painter to George IIL 

— elected President of the Royal Academy 1820 , 


LEADING INVENTORS, ETC 

SIR HUMPHRY DAVY, (1778-1829) — bom at Penzance in Cornwall — son of a woo'd 
carver — apprenticed to a surgeon — the inventor of the Safety Lamp (1815) — made 
great discoveries in chemistry and electricity — ^wrote Salmonia, and Consolations 
in Trarci— died at Geneva 

GEORGE STEPHENSON, (1781-1848)— bom at Wylam, Northumberland— the great 
■Railway Engineer— inventor of the Locomotive Engine — died at Tapton, aged 67. 
His son Robert is'distinguisbcd as the engineer of the Tubular Bridge over the 
hlenai StroiL 
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CHAPTER m 


WILLIAM IV. 


Born 1765 A.D. — Began to reign 1830 A.D.— Died 1837 A.D. 


Frencli Devolution (1830 

A D ) 

First English Railway (1830 

A.D ) 

The Cholera. 


TheEeformBiU(1832A.i) ) 
Its Changes 

Abolition of Slavery (1833 
ad) ^ 

The Poor Laws 


Change of Ministry. 
Municipal Act (1835 a.d ). 
Foreign Policy 
Death of the King. 

His Character 


The Duke of Clarence, brother of the late King, now ascended 
the throne as William IV. In his young days he had seen 
sei-vice in the navy, and he has therefore been called the Sailor 
Eiing.” His wife was Adelaide of Saxe-Meiningen. 

Soon after his accession a second Revolution, occurred in 
Franco, when, after three days’ fighting (July 27-29) in the 
streets of Paris, Charles X. was diiven from the throne, and 
Louis Philippe, Duke of Orleans, was appointed King of the 
French. The people of Belgium, influenced by this 
1830 example, threw off the yoke of Holland, and made Prince 
A.D. Leopold their King. There was at the same time much 
discontent in Britain, and a loud cry arose for a reform 
of the House of Commons. The Duke of Wellington, who was 
opposed to any change of the kind, then re.signed in favour of a 
Whig Ministry, of which the chief membeis were Earl Grey and 
Lord John Russell. 

Sept. 15, During this year the first of those Railways, which , 
1830 now lie like a net-work of iion over the whole face of 
A.D. the Empire, was opened between Liverpool and Man-' 
Chester. 

A new epidemic disease, called Cholera^ which was noticed 
first in India, travelling westward, broke out at Sunderland in 
the October of 1831. Its ravages continued for more than a 
year, sweeping off nearly 60,000 persons. Since then it has 
visited Britain thrice; hut, by active sanitary impiovements in 
sewerage and ventilation, its effects have been much lessened. 

Tlie great political event of the reign was the passing of the 
Reform BUI. On the 1st of March 1831 Lord John Bussell 
proposed the measure in the House of Commons. It was fiercely 
opposed iu both Houses, especially in the Lords ; but the mass 
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of tte people -were resolved on the change. For fifteen months 
the struggle went on. Great riots took place in Bristol, Notting- 
ham, and Derby. The Lords threw out the Bill (Oct. 7, 1831) 
on its second reading ; but Lord John Russell brought in a new 
Bill (Dec. 12). This passed the Commons; but the opposition 
in the Lords grew so strong that Earl Grey resigned, and the 
Duke of Wellington was called on to foim a Ministry. But this 
he failed to-do; the cun-ent of public feeling turned fieicely 
against him; and the copqueror at Waterloo was obliged 
, to fortify his house against a London mob. Earl Grey June 7, 
was then restored, and the Bill soon became law. The 1832 
Reform Bills of Scotland and Ireland received the royal a.d. 
assent on the 17th of Julyj and on the 7th of August. 

Three great changes were thus made : 1. The right of sending 
members to Parliament was taken away from many places — called 
pocket or rotten boroughs — in which there were veiy few voters, 
and sometimes none residing in the borongh. Of this class the 
most notorious example was Old Sarum, in which there was not 
a single house. ' 2. Several towns, such as Birmingham, Leeds, 
Manchester, and Sheffield, which had sprung within the last 
century into first-class cities, now for the first time received the 
right of sending members to Parliament. 3. The franchise, or 
right of voting, was extended more widely among the middle 
classes. The right of voting in towns was given to the owners, 
or to the tenants of houses worth £10 a year or upwards'. ' For 
county members all were entitled to vote who owned land worth 
£10 a year, or who paid a yearly rent of at least £50 for then- 
holdings. 

Ever since the year 1787 a movement to set free all slaves in 
the British Colonies had been at work in the House of Commons. 
William Wilberforce, member for the -county of York, first 
brought fonvard the motion, and through a long life he clung 
with noble perseverance to the noble work. Sharp, Clarkson, 
and Buxton were his fellow-workers. From time to 
time the debates were renewed amid great opposition 1833 
from slave-holders, planters, and merchants. It was not a.d. 
until the question was forty-six years old that the Bill 
was finally passed. £20,000,000 were granted to slave-owners 
as compensation ; and the slaves were not set free all at once, 
but were bound to serve their masters as apprentices for seven 
years longer. It was afterwards thought better, however, to 
shorten the time of apprenticeship by two years ; and in 1838 
eight hundred thousand slaves received their freedom. Wilber- 
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force lived only to see the triumph of his life’s work. He died 
in 1833. 

In 1834 many changes were made in the Poor Laws. The 
rate to support the poor had heen lately as high as ,^67, 000, 000 
a year ; and a great part of the sum was squandered on the sup- 
port of strong men and women, who were too idle to work. The 
new Bill placed the local hoards under the superintendence of 
the Government, and ordered that no aid should he given to 
able-bodied paupers, unless they chose to go to the poor-houses, 
and work for their living there. 

While this measure was passing through the Houses, Earl 
Grey resigned, having disputed with his colleagues about the 
Irish Coercion Bill. He was followed as Premier by Yiscount 
Melbounie, with whom were associated Lord John Russell and 
Lord Palmerston. Towards the close of the year these ministers 
were thrown out of office, and Sir Robert Peel was called in 
haste from Italy to form a new Government. But in four 
months Melbourne returned to the head of affairs. 

In 1835 was passed the Municipal Act, by which the Town 
Councils of England and Wales were reformed. To the rate- 
payers and freemen was given the right of appointing the coun- 
cillors, who elected the magistrates from among themselves. 
Similar changes were made in Scotland and Ireland. 

During 1835 and 1836 the Spanish Government was allowed 
to enlist British soldiers for service against the Carlists. This, 
and the aid given to the revolted Belgi.ans in 1832, when British v 
ships blockaded the ports of Holland, are almost the only note- 
worthy points in the foreign policy of the reign. 

The ffing died on the 20th of June 1837, aged seventy-two. 
His two daughters had died in infancy, one of them on the day 
of her birth. 

The warm heart, the open hand, the free and cordial manner 
of the Sailor King won the love of his people. He possessed 
neither brilliant genius nor excellent wisdom, but strong sound 
sense guided every act of his useful reign. 
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FUANOE. ^ PRUSSIA. ^ ^ 

CHAEIiES X 'began to reigTi 1824 FREDERIC ’WILLIAM HI., .... 1797 

LOUIS PHILIPPE, 1830 


SPAIN. 


REVOLUTION 1820 

ISABELLA H 1833 


SWEDEN. 

CHAS. JOHN BERNADOTTE, .. 1818 

RUSSIA. 

NICHOLAS, 1825 


TURKET. 

MAHMUD H, 1808 

AUSTRIA. 

FRANCIS 1804 

FERDINAND I., 1835 

POPES. 

PIDSVm., .'.... 1829 

GREGORY XVI., 1831 


CONTEMPORARY FOREIGN E’VENia 


A.D 

Second French Revolution, 1830 

Revolution in Belgium, — 

Polish Revolution, 1830-32 

Battles of Growchow and Ostro- 

lenha, 1831 

Otho made King of Greece, 1832 


Rebellion of Mehemet All 


(Turkey), 1832 

Attempt of Louis Napoleon at 

Strasbourg, 1830 

Carlist War begins (Spain), 1836 


LEADING AUTHORS UNDER IVILLIAM IV. 

HENRY HALLAM, (1778-1859) — the most “judicial” of our historians— author of 
Middle Ages (1818), Consfiftitionaf Hxsfory of Enffiand (1827), and Literature of 
Europe (1837-SS). 

SIR DA’YID BREWSTER, (1781-1808)— Editor of the ErUnburgh Encydopcrdia; 
. begun ISOS, ended 1830 — wrote Letters on l^atural Magic and a Life of A^irtev — 
famous for his discoi cries in Optics. 
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CHAPTER Yin. 

YICTORIA. 

Bom May 24, 1819 A.D— Began to reign June 20, 1837 A.I). 

"Wan (1845-49 a^t> ) China and Persia 
Corn Latra Kepealed ll846 Indian Mutiny (1857 ad}.' 

A-D ) Money Crisis 

Railway Panic (1847 a.d ) The India Bill (1858 ad). 
Irish Biots Trent and Alabama. 

The Great Exhibition (1851 CottonFaiuine(l862-3A.D) 

A D.}. Fenianism. 

Kaffir War (1852-53 A.D ). Atlantic Cable (1966 A.D ) 
Burmese War (1852 A. D ) Second Eefonn Bill (1867 
Bijssian War (1853-6 ad) ad) 

Battle of Inkermann (1854 AbyssinianWar(1868A.D ). 

A D } Irish Church Bill (1869 

SebastopoltakendSSSA D ) ad). 

AiiEXANoniNA Yictoria, tlie daughter of Edward Duke of Kent, 
and the niece of the late King, became Queen at the age of 
eighteen. She was crowned at Westminster on the 28th of June 
1838. Since the Salic Law permits no woman to wear the crown 
of Hanover, by the accession of Victoria that State was severed 
from the British dominions, and Ernest, Dulce of Cumberland, 
and brother of William IV., became its King. 

A rebellion, headed by Papineau and Mackenzie, disturbed tbe 
Canadas in December 1837. The former leader was defeated in 
a few days at St. Denis and St. Charles on the Bichelieu ; the 
latter attacked Toronto, but -was repulsed by Colonel M'Nab. In 
the following year, at the same season, when the hard frost of 
the Canadian winter had set in, there was a second rising in 
Lower Canada *, hut it was soon suppressed by tbe energy of Sir 
John Colborue, who defeated tbe rebel leader at Kapierville. To 
strengthen tbe Government of the colony, an Act of Parliament 
was passed in 1840, by which the two Canadas were made one 
province. 

About this time the proceedings of a set of men, -who called 
themselves Chartists, began to attract notice. They took their 
name from the People's Charter, a document in which they de- 
manded six sweeping changes in the Constitution: — 1. Universal 
Suffrage — that every man should have a vote. 2. Vote by 
ballot. 3. Annual Parliaments. 4. That Members of Parliament 
should be paid. 5. That every man, whether owning property 


HauoveT Separated. 
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A.D ) 

The Chartists 

The Queen's Marriage (1840 

A.D ) 

Afghan IVar (1839 a.d ) 
S)Tian AVar (1840 a.d ) 
First Chinese 'U’'ar (1839-42 

A.D ) 

Bepcai Agitation. 

The Disruption (1843 a.d ) 
The Ameers of Smde 
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or not, sliould te eligible for a seat in Parliament. 6. That the 
country should he divided into electoral districts. — A hand of 
these discontented men, headed hy John Prost, who had once’ 
been a magistrate, made an unsuccessful attack on Newport in 
Monmouthshire. Por this reason Prost and two others were 
sentenced to death; hut they were afterwards reprieved, and 
transported for life. 

On the 10th of February 1840 the Queen was married to 
Prince Albert of Saxe-Gobnrg-Gotha. The Princess Royal — 
now Crown Princess of Prussia — was born on the 21st of Novem- 
ber in the same year ; and on the 9th of November 1841 was 
born Albert Edward, Prince of Wales, the heir-apparent to the 
Rritish throne. Soon after the royal mamage it was decreed 
in Parliament that, if the Queen should die before the Prince of 
Wales came of age, Prince Albert should rule the Empire as 
Regent. 

Prom 1889 to 1842 a war raged in Afghanistan. The sus- 
picion that Russia might have evil designs upon our Indian 
Empire made it of the highest importance that a Prince friendly 
to Britain should sit on the throne of Afghanistan ; for that state 
lies between India and Persia, and Persia has always been friendly 
to the Czars. Accordingly, early in 1839 a British army, under 
Sir John Keane, entered Afghanistan to replace Shah Shoojah on 
the throne, which had been usurped by Dost Mohammed. Within 
a few months the great cities of Candahar, Ghuznee, and Cabul 
were taken, and Shah Shoojah was enthroned. But the victors 
were hemmed in at Cabul by a host of wild A^hans under Altbar 
Kian, the son of Dost Mohammed. Sir William Macnaghten 
and many ofScers, being invited to a conference, weie basely 
I murdered ; and the remnant of the army, leaving Cabul to march 
through the snow to Jelalabad, a distance of ninety miles, were 
slaughtered on the road, only a few escaping out of many 
hundreds. Shah Shoojah soon fell by an assassin’s hand. But 
General Pollock, having fought his way nobly through the Khyber 
Pass, joined Sir Robert Sale and General Nott, and then 
marched on Cabul, on which^the Biitish flag was planted Sept. 15, 
once more amid the peals of martial music. The foiti- 1842 
fications of the city were soon destroyed, and the British A.b. 
then withdrew from Afghanistan. In 1855 Dost Mo- 
hammed made a friendly alliance with Britain. 

At the same time there was war in the Levant. Mehemet 
Ali, the Pacha of Egypt," and his son Ibrahim, had long been 
troublesome to the Turkish Sultan, and in 1839 the latter 
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defeated tlie Ottoman troops at Nezib on the Euphrates. The 
Sultan sought aid from Britain and other states; which was 
readily granted, because the war had more -than once shut the 
Dardanelles and stopped the Black Sea trade. A British fleet, 
under Admiral Stopford and Commodore Napier, having pre- 
viously destroyed Beirout on the Syrian coast, appeared 
Nov. 3, before the ancient walls of Acre. In three hours that 
1840 stronghold, the key of all Syria, which had baffled even 
a.u. the mighty Napoleon, yielded to British cannon, Napier 
then sailed to Alexandria ; but the Pacha, after a short 
delay, agreed to withdraw his troops from Syria. By a treaty 
vdth Turkey, some time afterwards, the Pachalio of Egypt was 
granted as an inheritance to the family of Mehemet Ali. 

A dispute arose with China about the trade in opium, a drug 
which the Chinese love to smoke and chew, although hundreds 
die from its poisonous effects. The Emperor, alarmed at the 
growth of the practice, forbade the importation of opium ; but- 
British merchants, who made great profits by the trade, still 
smuggled it into the country. The mandarins in authority 
seized and destroyed many cargoes of the forbidden drug. Cap- 
tain Elliot the Commissioner, and other British , subjects were 
imprisoned. "War was declared in 1840. British troops soon 
forced Chusan to surrender ; and the Bogue Forts, at the mouth 
of the Canton River, were reduced ; and in the north Sir Henry 
Pottinger, having captured Amoy, marched to the very 
Ang. 29, walls of Nankin. There a peace was concluded,' by 
1842 which the island of Hong Kbng was given up to Britain ; 
A.n. and, besides Canton, the four ports of Amoy, Foo-choo, 
Ningpo, and Shanghai were opened to foreign trade. 

In 1843 riots in opposition to toll-bars took place in "Wales. 
Tlie rioters called themselves " Rebecca’s daughters,” from Gen. 
xxiv. 60, where Rebecca’s kindred pray that her seed may possess 
the gates of their enemies ; and, to support their assumed sex, 
they wore women’s night-caps and bed-gowns. 

During the riots, which lasted until the close of the year, every 
turnpike in South Wales was destroyed. 

At the same time the agitation in Ireland for a Repeal of the 
Union reached its crisis. The collection known as the Repeal 
Rent, which was made at the doors of the Catholic chapels in aid 
of O’Connell, amounted in 1843 to £48,000. Monster meetings 
were held at Tara, the site of the ancient Irish capital, and other 
places. Clontarf, the scene of Brian Boru’s luctory over the 
Danes, was chosen as a fitting place for one of these ; but the 
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Lord-Lieutenant sent soldiers to occupy the ground. O’Connell 
and nine others were then brought to trial, and sentenced to im- 
prisonment for two years ; but they were soon released. O’Connell 
died at Genoa on the 15th of May 1847, aged seventy-two. 

The Disruption in the Church of Scotland occurred in 1843. 
It was occasioned by certain decisions in the supreme civil 
tribunals, which overturned sentences that had been passed by 
the ecclesiastical courts of the Church of Scotland. A large 
party in the Church, considering that her independence was by 
this means invaded, and her efficiency injured, separated from 
, the State, and formed th'emselves into the Free Church. About 
the same time the Church of England was much disturbed by 
the movements of the Puseyite or Tractarian party, who thought 
that the forms of worship should be brought into strict conform- 
ity with the Liturgy and the rubrics. They derived their first 
name from their leader, Dr. Pusey of Oxford. 

During the Afghan war Sinde, a district of 50,000 square 
miles with a sea-coast of 150 miles, lying round the mouths of 
the Indus, was occupied by British troops. The Ameeis or rulers 
of Sinde objected to this, and an attack was made on the British 
Residency at Hydrabad. Major Outram, who had only 100 men, 
retreating skilfully after a gallant defence, joined the main army 
under Sir Charles Napier. A few days later the British won the 
battle of Meeanee, and a second victory at Dubba completed the 
conquest of Sinde. 

North-east of Sinde, higher up the Indus, lies the great district 
of the Punjaub,' watered by five large rivers, and thence deriving 
its name, from the Persian words which mean “.five waters.” 
The country was then held by the warlike Sikhs, who had seized 
it in the middle of the last century. One of their princes, Run- 
jeet Singh, had been a firm friend to the British ; but his death 
in 1839 caused a bloody strife for the throne, during which an 
unprovoked attack was made on a British foi-ce sta- 
tioned at Moodkee. The Sikhs were repulsed "rvitlr loss ; Deo. 18, 
but they were no mean foes, — they had fine horses, and 1845 
their gurmers were drilled by European officers of a.d. 
artillery. The British army, under Sir Hugh Gough 
and Sir Henry Hardinge, then moved upon the Sikh camp at 
Ftrozeshuhui-, and took it after two days’ hard fighting. The 
SUvhs fled across the Sutlej, the victories of Aliwal on the 26th 
of January 1846, and Sobraon a fortnight later, opened the path 
of the British soldiers to Lahore, the capital of the Punjaub, 
where a treaty was signed. But in 1849 the war broke out 
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again. The Sikhs, strongly posted at Ghillianwalla on the 
Jlielum. were attacked by Lord Gough on the 13th of January, 
and a victory was won ; but the loss of the British was so severe, 
that their leader was greatly blamed for risking the engage- 
ment. However, on the 21st of February, at Goojerat Gough 
utteily routed an immense host of Sikhs, and thus redeemed his 
fame. The Punjaub was shortly afterwards, by a proclamation of 
the Governor- General, annexed to our Indian Empire. 

The most important political event of Victoria’s reign was the 
Eepeal of the Com Laws. In 1841 the Anti-Corn-Law League 
was formed in Lancashire in support of Free-trade principles. Its 
leading spirit was Richard Cobden, a mill-owner of Manchester. 
Sir Robert Peel, who became Prime Minister in 1841, was at 
first in favour of high duties on foreign corn, but in 1845 his 
opinions on the subject changed. All who lived by agriculture — 
the land-owners, the farmers, and the labouring classes — wished 
to keep foreign grain out of the country, in the mistaken belief 
that it was their interest, by high duties, to keep up the price of 
corn grown at home. This long depressed the commerce 
Jane 26, of the country ; but in the end the cause of Free-trade 
1846 triumphed, and the duty on wheat from abroad was re* 
A.D. duced to Is. aqnarter. Two days afterwards Sir Robert 
Peel resigned, and Lord John Russell became Premier. 

In 1845 a blight fell upon the potato crop, which caused sore 
famine and fever in Ireland. Generous aid was sent to the starving 
peasants from Britain and America ; but between death and 
emigration, the population was lessened by nearly two millions. 

A mania for making railways now seized the nation. Hun- 
dreds of companies wore started, and everybody bought and sold 
railway shares. But after the mania came its natural result — the 
panic, when the opening eyes of the people discovered that half 
the proposed lines would bo utterly useless. Every newspaper 
vas then full of dissolving companies, profitless shares, and bank- 
nipt speculators. The pressuie of the crisis was felt most severely 
in October 1847. Hoivever, this gloomy year saw the firsfprac- 
tical use of the Electric Telegraph. 

In February 1848 Louis Philippe was driven from his throne, 
and a Republic established by tlie third French Revolution. The 
exiled monarch took refuge in England, where he died at Clare- 
mont in 1850. Towaids the close of the j^ear Louis Napoleon, 
son of the ex-King of Holland and nephew of the great Emperor, 
became President of the French Republic; and, in four years 
afterwards, Emperor of the French with the title of Napoleon TIT- 
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The year 1848 was stormy over all Europe. There were tumults 
at Vienna, Berlin, and Rome. There were Chartist riots in 
England, and a great meeting assembled on the 10th of April 
on Kennington Common, to escort Eeargus O’Connor to the Par- 
liament with a petition embodying their demands. But the 
streets were filled with 200,000 sturdy citizens, sworn in as spe- 
cial constables, and the astonished Chartists slunk quietly thiough 
the day’s programme. 

In Ireland the more violent membeis of the Repeal Society, 
headed by William Smith O’Brien, had formed themselves into 
the Young Ireland Partiy, and were bent on war. Rebellious 
newspapers, of which the cleverest and most \'iolent was the 
United Irishman, edited by John Mitchell, excited the people to 
aims. Groups of workmen were to bo seen every day at ball- 
piactice on the sands or in the fields. But all ended in nothing. 
A feeble rising under O’Brien and others took place in Tipperary; 
but it was suppressed by a few policemen. The leaders weie 
soon taken ; four of them were condemned to death ; but the 
sentence was afterwards chahged to exile. They were afterwaids 
released one by one, or allowed to escape. 

A change in the Navigation Laws; a visit of her Majesty to 
Ireland, where she was heartily welcomed ; and the death of Ade- 
laide. the Queen-dowager, were the chief domestic events of 1849. 

On the 29th of June 1850 Sir Robert Peel fell from his horse, 
and four days aftei wards he died fiom the effects of the accident. 
He was in his sixty-thiid year. A striking event of the same 
year was a movement of Pope Pius IX., who sought, by creating 
Caidinal Wiseman Archbishop of Westminster, to re-establish in 
Britain the Catholic hierarchy abolished by Elizabeth. The 
attempt was vigorously and successfully opposed. ' 

One of the last hours of Peel’s useful life was spent in dis- 
cussing the plans for the Great Exhibition of the Industry of all 
Nations. To Prince Albert is due the credit of starting the first 
idea of this great enterprise. It was indeed a splendid success. 
A palace of iron and glass — the strongest and the frailest of build- 
ing materials — designed by the genius of Sir Joseph Paxton, was 
raised in Hyde Park, inclosing many acres with its walls and over 
arching lofty trees with its crystal roof. There were gathered articles 
of various kind from almost every land ; and for five sum- ^ 
mer months, day after day, wondering thousands thronged 
the courts of the vast building. Its grand results were Oct. 14, 
two: It gave a great impulse to every branch of our 1851 
manufactures and our arts ; while, by drawing together a.d. 
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men of every complexion, costume, and national character, who 
met under the same roof for the same peaceful end, it could 
not fail to cause a kindlier feeling among the nations of Earth. 
Similar Exliihitions took place at Dublin in 1853, at Paris in 
1855, and again in London in 1862. 

In Eebruary 1852 the Russell Ministry, being defeated, re- 
signed. A war with the Kaffirs, our troublesome neighbours- 
at the Cape, broke out in the same year; and it was not 
until 1853 that they were subdued. The Exhibition year was 
further remarkable for the discovery of gold in Australia, by 
which great streams of emigrants were ^rawh from our shores to 
the “ diggings.” 

A second Burmese war broke out in 1852. The governor of 
Rangoon having ill-treated the commanders of two British vessels. 
Commodore Lambert was sent by the Indian Government to 
demand compensation. He was met rvith an insulting refusal. 
A second attempt to arrange the difficulty also failed ; and a 
British army then entered Burmah. Martaban on the shore, 
Rangoon on the eastern branch of the Lrawaddy, and Pegu on 
the river of the same name were soon captured. A determined 
effort of the Burmese to recover Pegu was bravely met by Major 
Hill of tlie Madras Fusilieis. Notwithstanding these severe losses, 
the CoiU't of Ava still refused to treat with the Indian Govern- 
ment; and the Province of Pegu was therefore annexed' tO' the 
British dominions by proclamation. 

Early in 1852 Lord Derby and Mr. Disraeli succeeded Lord 
J ohn Russell in the direction of affairs ; but before the close of 
the year they gave place to a Cabinet, of which the Earl of 
Aberdeen as Premier, Lord John Russell as Foreign Secretary, 
and Lord Palmerston as Home Secretary, were the' leading 
members. 

On the 14th of September in the same year the “ Iron 
Duke, ’ or the “ Hero of a hundred fights,” as he was proudly 
called by his grateful countrymen, died at "Walmer Castle, aged 
cighty-three. On the 18th of November his coffin was home 
with warlike honours to St, Paul's, where lay the dust of 
Nelson. 

Russian War. There had been no great European war since 
W.aterloo ; but, Russia having seined the Principalities of hlol- 
davia^ and Wallachia, which arc separated from the rest of the 
Turkish dominions by the Dannhe, the balance of power was 
disturbed. France and Britain formed an alliance in aid of the 
Sultan, and sent their fleets' into the Black Sea. The Russian 
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ambassador soon left London, and war was formally declaied on 
the 28tli of March 1854. 

The first opeiation of the war w’as the bombardment of Odessa. 
Then followed the noble defence of Silistria by the Turks, who 
drove the Russian troojls, across the Danube. Sir Charles Napier, 
commanding the Baltic fleet, destroyed the batteries of Bomar- 
sund, and reconnoitred the gieat fortress of Oronstadt, which 
guards the approach to the Russian capital. 

But the Crimea was the chief theatie of war. An army of 
51,000 men, under hlarshal St. Arnaud and Lord Raglan, landed 
ar Eupatoiia on the l4tl\ of September. As they pressed south- 
ward along the shore, they found 50,000 Russians lining the 
steep slopes on the left bank of the Alma. In three 
hours the passage of the river was forced, and the Russians Sept. 20, 
fell back on their great stronghold. The Allies then took 1854 
up a position to the south of Sebastopol. Behind the a.d. 
British, some ten miles distant, was the port of Bala- 
klava, where lay their ships and stores. On the 17th of October 
the city was bombarded by land and sea. But the Russians had 
made good use of their time, and the works, strong before, were 
now made almost impregnable. 

A Russian attack on the British lines at Balaklava was nobly 
repulsed. The brilliant though useless charge of the 
Light Cavalry Brigade upon the Russian cannon will be Oct. 25. 
long remembered. 

Near the ruins ,of Inkermann, on the extreme 'right of the 
British position, a still more glorious victory was won. In the 
dusk of a November morning the sentinels saw the grey-coated 
Russians close upon them in overwhelming numbers, bent upon 
forcing the lines. Hastily a few troops ran to the front ; 
volley after volley awoke the camp ; officers and men Nov. 5. 
fought shoulder to shoulder ; French aid arrived ; and, 
before the short day had closed, the Russians were in full retreat, 
leaving on the field one-fourth of their number. 

During the winter the troops suffered greatly from want of 
food and shelter, although ships laden with abundant stores lay 
thick in Balaklava harbour. A motion, brought forward by Mr. 
Roebuck, taxing the Ministry with mismanagement of the war, 
was passed in the Commons by a majority of 157 votes. The 
Earl of Aberdeen ' then resigned, and Lord Palmerston became 
Premier. More active measures were at once taken. A railway 
soon ran from Balaklava to the camp ; and then was seen the 
strange spectacle of a locomotive puffing to the field of war with 
(268) 21 
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biscuit, beef, and rum, or "witli a, deadly load of sbot and shell. 
Theie weie other novel featmes in tliis Russian wai, unknown 
to the heroes of Yitoiia and Waterloo. An electric wiie passed 
from the Crimea, under the Black Sea, to the shoie near Vama, 
and thepce to London, where every turn in the great stf-uggle 
was known an hour or two after its occurrence. The leading 
newspapers, too, had reporters in the camp. Of these the most 
distinguished ^vas Dr. William Russell, the special correspondent 
of the Times, whose Lciteis on the TFar have made him famous. 

On the 2nd of March 1855 the Czar Nicholas died ; hut the war 
still went on under his son Alexander. _ An ‘expedition to Kertch 
and the Sea of Azof, in IMay 1855, destroyed many Russian ships 
and tow'ns. Sardinia having joined'the Anglo-French Alliance, 
her tioops, in conjunction with the French, won a hiil- 
16, liant rictory on the banks of the Tcliemaya., Twice 
1855 during the war the French and British leadeis weie 

A.D. changed. St. Arnaud, dying after tlie victoiy of Alma, 
was followed by Canrobert, who in May 1855 gave place 
to the victorious Pclissicr. In the following month Loul Raglan 
died of cholera ; General Simpson then took the command ; but 
he was soon displaced by Sir William Godrington. 

The Russian eaithworks, to which their engineers had leained 
to tiust rather than to gianite walls, ivere forced at last. The 
French, already masteis of the Mainelon, took the MaJa- 
Eept. 8. koff Tower n-ith a brilliant dash. At the same time a 
British forloin-hope seized the Redan; but Russian guns, 
sweeping it fiom every side, forced them to retreat with heavy 
loss. During the next night Gortschakoff led the Russian garrison 
across the harbour to the northern part of the"city ; which, how- 
ever, they held but a short time. Before their flight they sank 
their ships. All the batteries and gicat dockyards weie blown 
up by the Allies ; and the grand fortress of Southern Russia is 
now a heap of ruins. 

During the summer of 1855 Admiral Dundas, who had super- 
seded Sir Charles Napier in the command of the Baltic fleet, 
inflicted a severe blow upon Russia bv the bombardment of 
Sveaborg (Aug. 9-11, 1855). 

^ Tlie Russian war raged also in Circassia, whore the dis- 
tinguished Schamyl fought against the troops of the Czar. Kars, 
the central point of attack, was nobly defended by General 
Williams, until a want of reinforcements compelled him to sur- 
render 

Crippled both in the Baltic and the Black Seas, Russia at last 
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fiought for peace ; and the final treaty ^vas signed at Paris in 
March 1856. 

Late in 1856 a war with China began. It arose fiom an out- 
rage offeied by the Chinese to a vessel sailing under the Pritish 
flag.' The most remarkable event of the war was the seizure of 
Canton by the French and British troops, and the capture of 
Yeh the Commissioner, who was sent a prisoner to Calcutta. 
The Treaty of Tien-tsm, which brought the war to a close, opened 
five new ports to our trade, and permitted British subjects to 
travel in the interior of China. Despatches from the East after- 
wards announced that a treaty had been made, throwing all China 
open to the missionaries and merchants of Europe. About the 
same time British forces entered Persia — an old ally of Bussia — 
while a British fleet sailed up the Persian Gulf. Herat and 
Bushire were soon taken, and the Court of Teheran then sued for 
peace. 

The Indian Mutiny broke out at Meernit near Delhi (May 10, 
1857). Its immedrate occasion was an attack made by the 3rd 
Bengal Cavalry upon the prison, where some of their comrades 
were confined for refusing to brte greased cartridges. They 
alleged that the use of cows’ fat on these cartridges was intended 
to make them lose caste. 

Delhi was seized by the mutineers, who withstood a siege of 
more than three months (June 4 to Sept. 20). At Cawnpore 
the Mahratta chieftain, Nana Sahib, treacherously massacred a 
great number of Europeans, including many women and children. 
And at Lucknow, when the outbreak occurred on the 30th of 
May, Sir Henry Lawrence was shut, with all the Eruopean in- 
habitants, into the Besidency, round which the natives crowded 
in ferocious swarms. 

Colonel Havelock, having first driven the retainers of Nana 
Sahib from bloodstained Cawnpore, set out to relieve tbc 
British at Lucknow. Through the tropical rains, the deadly 
fire of rebels, the terrors of cholera, the gallant band pressed on, 
and forced their way into the Besidency (Sept. 23). But Have- 
lock was besieged there himself •, and was with difficulty relieved 
(Nov. 17) by Sir Colin Campbell. Delhi had, meanwhile, fallen 
into British power, chiefly owing to the sldll and energy of Sir 
John Lawrence. It remained for Colin Campbell, afterwai'ds 
for his seiwices created Lord Clyde, to trample out the 
smouldering embers of the mutiny. The fall of Bareilly (May 
7, 1858), may be regarded as its final event. , 

The close of 1857 was a gloomy time in the commercial world. 
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Mad speculations ba^dng plunged tbe traders of America into 
difficulties, the effect was seveiely felt in Europe. Many long- 
estahlished houses of business failed Those that were working 
without capital, on accommodation hills, speedily fell ; and in the 
Clash more than one of our hanks came doum, ruined hy those to 
whom they had advanced money with reckless impnidence. It 
was the old story of 1720 and 1797, of 1825 and 1847, told over 
again — men, lioh on paper, dreaming that they were rich in 
gold. 

The attempt of Orsini to assassinate the French Emperor 
caused Lord Palmerston to bring in a Bill to amend the Law of 
Conspiracy ; for the plot had been formed in England. Being de- 
feated on the second reading, the Piemier resigned; and a new 
hlinistry was formed under Lord Dei by, with Mi. Disraeli as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer (Feb. 1858). 

The affairs of India claimed immediate attention. The G-overn- 
nient hiought in the India Bill, which became law on the 3rd of 
August. It enacted that the control of affairs inindia should hence- 
forth be vested in a special Secretary of State and a Council of 
Eighteen, of whom one half were to be nominated by the Crown, a 
proclamation, in fiont of Government House at Calcutta.' an- 
nounced that the days of the East India Company, as a governing 
power, had come to an end. Anangements were also made inl858 
for the admission of Jews into Parliament; the obligation to use 
ccitain words in the oath taken by new members being set aside 
in the case of those professing the Hebrew faith. 

The Derby Government brought in a Bill for Parliamentary 
Eefonn ; but were defeated on the second leading. Lord Palmer- 
ston then retuined to office, with Mr. Gladstone as his Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer (June 1859). Britain observed a strict 
neutrality in the war between France and Austria, which occu- 
pied the summer of 1859. Her sympathies were, however, 
strongly enlisted in the cause represented by the Italian hero 
Garibaldi, who invaded Naples and Sicily in I 860 . 

The enrolment of Volunteers began in 1859. This great army 
of civilians, who took for their motto the words, “ Defenou, 'not 
Defiance," owed its origin to some floating fears, with very slight 
foundation, that the Emperor of the French might be induced to 
aim at carrying out that invasion of Britain, which was a favour- 
ite scheme of his uncle. A remarkable increase of skill in 
shooting with the rifle, as testified annually at Wimbledon and 
elsewhere, has been an important result of the Volunteer move- 
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The Third Chinese War occurred in 1860. When a British 
Envoy was entering the Peiho, in' order to obtain the ratification 
of the Treaty of Tien-tsin, a fire was opened upon his squadron. 
The British in reprisal stormed the Taku forts, and, in conjunc- 
tion! with the French, advanced on Pekin. Having taken the 
Summer Palace of the Emperor, they were preparing to bombard 
the city, when it was surrendered (Oct. 1860). The cession of 
Kooloon, a district at the mouth of the Canton River, was one of 
the advantages gained by Britain in this war. 

Previous to this war Lord Elgin, making a peisonal visit to 
Japan, succeeded in negotiating a commeicial treaty with that 
country, which had hitheito been jealously sealed against all 
foreign tiaders, except the Dutch. 

The Census of March 1871 showed the population of the 
British Isles to be, 31,817,108. 

In the terrible Civil War, which convulsed the United States 
for more than four years (1861—65), Britain endeavoured to ob- 
serve a strict' neutrality. But there were two occurrences, which 
threatened to disturb the peaceful relations between Britain and 
America. 

One was the Trent affair. A Federal vessel — the San Jacinto 
— commanded by Captain Wilkes, fired at a British steam-packet 
called the Invent, while sailing from Havannah to St. Thomas, 
and, having stopped her, arrested two Southern gentlemen. 
Mason and. Slidell, who were proceeding to Europe as Envoys 
from the Confederate States. This was deemed an affront to the 
British flag ; but the dispute was settled by the American 
authorities releasing the Envoys and placing them on board of 
a British ship (1861). 

The other difficulty concerned a vessel called the Alabama, 
which had been built on the Mersey in 1862, and wlrrch left 
Liverpool .ostensibly as a ship of pence. Off the Azores, how- 
ever, another vessel joined her with stores and equipments ; and 
she soon sailed away pr’epared for her real mission, as a Con- 
federate cruiser seeking to injure the commerce of the Northern 
States. The American G-overnment claimed compensation, arrd 
in 1872 a .Court of Arbitration at Geneva decided that Britain 
should pay to tire United States upwards of three millions 
sterling 

The closing month of 1861 was saddened by the death of 
Prince Albert, at the early age of forty-two. He sank urrder 
typhoid fever. In him Art and Science found a .rvise and willing 
. patron. The Great E.xhibition of 1861, and the Kensington 
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Museum of Science and Art owed their origin to the good 
Prince. 

Cotton Famine.— Our supply of Cotton from the Southern 
States of America being cut off hy the disastrous Civil War, 
the mills of Lancashire were stopped for want of material. This 
told most severely upon the mill-workers during the winter of 
1862-63. It was happily a mild season ; hut there were much 
suffering and wide-spread want. The nation contributed more 
than £1,000,000 to a Belief Fund, which was distributed hy 
committees in weekly sums ; and the Poor-rates afforded some 
assistance to the sufferers. There were no bread-riots, no rick- 
burning. Except at Staleybridge, where a passing disturbance 
took place, no violence blemished the noble patience with which 
the operatives of Lancashire endured this trying time. The com- 
mencement of ceitain woiks of public improvement, and the 
ai rival of increased supplies of cotton from India and elsewhere, 
diminished the suffering of the people. 

In March 1863 the Prince of Wales was manied at Windsor 
to Alexandra, the daughter of the present King of 
Earch 10, Denmark. Upon her landing at Gravesend a brilliant 
1863 and most cordial welcome greeted this fair-haired 
a.d. daughter of the House of Oldenburg. The Queen was 
present at the ceremony ; but only as a spectator. 

The year 1864 was unmarked by any incidents of importance. 
A son — heir to the throne — was bom to the Piince of Wales. 
And a idsit of the Italian patriot Garibaldi to our shores drew 
forth an outbuist of enthusiasm. 

The death of Lord Palmerston, whose genial tact had kept a 
Ministry together for six years, caused Earl Russell to assume the 
reins of Government (Oct. 1865). Two e^^ls began to trouble 
the country seriously during this year. 

A contagious and fatal disease, called the Rinderpest or Steppe- 
murrain, swept away the cattle of England and Scotland itr 
hundreds. The Metropolitan Cattle Market seems to have been 
the cradle of the disease in England ; and it was first rrotreed in 
a dairy at Islington. The contagion spread into Norfolk, Suf- 
folk, Shropshire, and many, other English counties, then crossed 
the Border into Scotland, and broke out in Wales. By forbid- 
ding the^ movement of cattle under certain conditions, and 
slaughtering all infected beasts, the ravages of the plague were 
lessened ; but it continued to trouble the land during the iollowing 
3 car also. In many parts of England old grass land was given 
to the plough, since there were no oxen to graze on the pasture. 
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The treasonous plotting of tlio Fenians in Ireland now assumed 
alaiming proportions. They took their name from Fionn, the 
reputed leader of a hand of ancient Iri.sh militia. Organized in 
the United States, and drawing its chief strength fiom heyond 
the Atlantic, this association, possessed of a secret machinery of 
circles, pass-words, oaths, &c., aimed at the separation of Ireland 
from the British crown, and the formation of the island into an 
independent Republic. Money was raised ; midnight drills were 
held ; the artisans and peasantiy of Ireland were inveigled into 
taking the oath, in spite of the wise warnings of the Roman 
Catholic clergy; and an insurreetion was fast ripening, when 
Lord Wodehouse (Sept. 15) suddenly seized some of the ring- 
leaders in the' office of the Irish People in Dublin. 

Arrests were made at Cork and elsewhere ; hut the prin- 1865 
eipal Fenian taken was James Stephens, a Head-Centre, a.d. 
who was subordinate only to O’Mahony, the ehief of the 
American fraternity. He was seized at Sandymount near Dublin, 
and lodged in Richmond Jail in that city, but he soon eseaped 
by the connivance of a .turnkey. A Special Commission tried 
the other prisoners, who were sentenced to various terms 6f penal 
seivitude. Early in 1866 it was found necessary to suspend the 
Halcas Corpus Act in Ireland — a step which had the beneficial 
effect of ridding the island for a time of a swarm of disbanded 
American soldiers, whoso trade was civil war, and who, indeed, 
were the ehief fomentors of the Fenian plot. There was muoh 
talk during the summer of the “ green flag ” being unfurled, 
and arms and money continued to pour into Ireland frorrr the 
States. However, a slight rising in March 1867, easily quelled 
by the Irish constabulary, was the only result of these move- 
ments. 

Fenianism then began to show signs of existence in England. 
A plot to seize the anns in Chester Castle was frarstrated. A 
prison-van in Manchester was attacked, and a police-sergeant was 
shot. And a diabolieal outrage rvas comnritted' in Clerkenwell, 
a distriet of London, where a prison-wall rvas blown down rvith 
gunpowder, and numerous persons in the adjacent houses were 
scorched ancl injured. The attempt of O’Farrell, a Fenian, to 
assassinate the Duke of Edinburgh in 1868 at Sydney, was a part 
of the same system of cowardly outrage. 

In 1866 the great design of uniting Europe and America by 
means of a Submarine Telegraphic Cable was successfully com- 
pleted. A cable had been laid in 1858 ; but in less than a 
month it lost the power of transmitting the electric currents. 
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The attempt was renewed in 1865 ; hut then the cable' snapped, 
and all efforts to raise it failed. But in the following year a new 
cable was safely laid by the Great Eastern between Valentia and 
Newfoundland; and, not content with this success, the victors set 
to w’-ork at fishing with grapnels for the cable lost during 

1866 the previous year; and, after they had dragged it from 
A.n. the depths of ocean, they spliced an addition to it, by 

which a second link was formed between the Old World 
and the New. In the year 1869 a Biench Gable was successfully 
laid fiom Biest to St. Piene, south of Newfoundland. 

The chief political event of 1867 was the passing of a Eeform 
Bill, brought in by a Consciwative Government, who, in the sum- 
mer of the previous year, took office in room of the Russell 
Cabinet. This Act, which received the royal assent on the 
15th of August 1867, conferred the borough franchise on 

1867 every occupier of a dwelling-house rated for the relief 
A.n. of the poor, and on every holder of an unfurnished 

■ lodging at the annual value of at least £10.'' In counties 
the property fianchise was extended to copyholds of £5 yearly 
value, and the occupation franchise to lands or tenemenfS rated 
at £12 a year. A Scottish and an Irish Reform Bill were passed 
in the following year. 

The failure of the Earl of Derby’s health caused the elevation 
of Mr. Disraeli to the position of Prime Minister. The other 
prominent members of the Conservative Government W'ere Lord 
Stanley, who was Foreign Secretary, and Sir Hugh, afterw’ards 
Lord Cairns, who became Lord Chancellor. 

' Abyssinian War. — Au Abyssinijin King, who had assumed the 
name of Theodore, and whose fortress was on the rock of Mag- 
dala, resented the visits paid by Consul Cameron to some neigh- 
bouring Egyptian provinces. He was further irritated at receiv- 
ing no reply to a letter, which he had sent to Queen Victoria. In 
his rage he seized all the Europeans in the country, and refused 
to set them free. Britain resolved on war. 

An army of 11,770 soldiers, with about 14,000 non-combat- 
ants, landed at Annesley Bay under the command of Sir Robert 
Napier, an officer sldlled in Indian warfare. Tlnougli a country 
consisting chiefly of naked rock, rising into terraced flat-topped 
mount.ains, some of which were 10,000 feet high, the expedition 
proceeded slowly towards Magdala, sometimes threading a stony 
pass in single file, sometimes halting until a road had been cut 
or blasted on the mountaih shelf. Mountain-guns were carried 
in separate pieces on the backs of elephants. The Bashilo ravine 
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■was fhe most formidaWe -wliich tlie army had to pass. The 
natives offered no resistance. 

Theodoie, whose subjects ■were in rebellion all round him, took 
post on the hill of Fahla, with a big gun, on whose powers he 
placed implicit confidence ; and as a part of the British army ad- 
vanced up the Arogee Pass, he opened fire upon them. But his 
force was completely withered by an answering fire from the 
Snider rifles, rockets, and light cannon of our troops. Next 
morning two of the European prisoners came to Sir Robert with 
a flag of truce ; hut he would hear no proposals until all the 
captives were released. The entire company were then sent 
into the English camp. 

Magdala was then assailed by 5000 men ; and, when the rocky 
path to the northern gate was climbed, and the stockade forced, 
it was found that King Theodore had shot himself with a pistol 
(April 13, 1868). Of the fortress of Magdala nothing was left but 
“ blackened rock.” Sir Robert Napier received a peerage, with 
the title of Lord Napier of Magdala. 

Rather than let go the seals of- office, Mr. Disraeli decided in 
1868 upon an appeal to the country ; but the results of a general 
election in Novcm-iber were so unfavourable to his cause that he 
resigned. A Liberal Oovernment was then formed under the 
Premiership of Mr. Gladstone. 

The parliamentary session of 1869 was occupied almost ex- 
clusively with the question of the disestablishment and disendow- 
ment of the Irish Church. After an awkward collision between 
the Houses of Lords and Commons, a Bill for these purposes 
was passed on 26th July. On the 1st of January 1871 the Irish 
Church lost all the piestige of a State Establishment; and her 
pielates ceased to sit in the House of Lords. The surplus of her 
revenues has been applied to the relief of “ unavoidable calamity ” 
in Ii eland. 

An Irish Land Act, putting the relations of' landlord and 
tenant on a more equable basis, was passed in 1870. The same 
year produced an Elementary Education Act for England and 
Wales. In 1872 Vote by Ballot was introduced experimentally 
for eight years in parliamentary and municipal elections ; and a 
system of National Education was established in Scotland. 

In the 'beginning of 1874 Mr. Gladstone suddenly resolved 
on a dissolution -of Pailiament. The general election resulted 
in a Conservative majority of nearly 50. Mr. Gladstone re.signed 
before the new Parliament met, and a Conservative Government 
was formed, with Mr. Disiaeli at its head. 
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SOVEREIGNS AND DATES. 


CONTEMPORA.KY SOVEREIGNS 


FBANCE. 

A D. 

■LOUIS PHILIPPE, . . 

began to 

reign 

1830 

REPUBLIC, 

1848 

NAPOLEON ni., 

1852 

REPUBLIC, 

, 1870 

' SPAIN. 

ISABELLA n,, . . 

1833 

AMADEO I 

, 1870 

REPUBLIC, 

1873 

SWEDEN. 

CHAS, JOHN BERNADOTTE, .1818 

OSCAR I., 

1844 

CHARLES XV., . ... 

1859 

OSCAR n 

1872 


PRUSSIA. 

FREDERIC WILLIAM HI., .. .1797 
FREDERIC WILLIAM IV., .. 1840 
WILLIAM I., 1861 

GERMANY. 

WILLIAM I. {of Prnssia), 1871 

TURKEY. 

MAHMUD n., 1803 

ABDUL MEDJID, 1839 

ABDUL-AZIZ I., 1861 

AU.STRIA. 

FERDINAND I., 1835 

FRANCIS JOSEPH 1 1848 


RUSSIA. 


POPES. 


NICHOLAS, ... 
ALEXANDER H., 


..1825 GREGORY XVI 1831 

1855 PIUS IX., 1846 


CONTEMPORARY FOREIGN EVENTS 


A D 

Attempt of Loais Napoleon at 

Boulogne, 1840 

Sonderbund War (Switzerland), ..1847 
Second French Revolution, .. 1848 
Battle of Temeswar (Hungary), 1849 
Louis Napoleon’s Coup d'etat, Dec. 1851 
Elected Emperor of the French,. 1853 
Campaign of Solferino (Italy) .1859 
Garibaldi in Sicily and Naples, . 1860 
Kingdom of Italy formed, . .. 1861 


A n 

American Civil War 1861-65 

Denmark loses the Three Duchies, 1864 
President Lincoln assassinated, 1865 
War between Austria and Prus- 
sia — Battle of Sadowa, .1866 

Maximilian shot (Mexico), 1867 

Franco-Pmssian War, 1870 

French Republic proclaimed, .... 1870 

FaHofPans, 1871 

New German Empire founded, . ..1871 


LEADING AUTHORS UNDER TICTORIA. 

LORD MACAULAY, (1800-1859) — tbe finest historian of the Gay— chief work, flisforij 
of F.nrtlaml (1849), giving tlio reign of James II an f part of Willi.am III , with a 
sketch of earlier history — distinguished aiso as the autiior of Tlie Lays of Ancimt 
Items (1842) 

SIR ARCHIBALD ALISON, (1792-1SC7) — Sheriff of Lanarkshire — a Scottish Ia^v 5 'Dr 
— author of a Hxstory of Europe (from 17S9 to 1S52) ’ 

LORB LYTTON, (Sir Edward liiilwer) — (ISOj -1872) — 'UTote novels, such as 

of the Barone, Caxions, &c , poems, as Arthur and Milton; pla}s, JltchclieUt 
Lmlit of Lven-J 

THOMAS CHALMERS, (1760-1847) — Scottish cler^raan and remarkable orator — 
auUior of Tltcologit, Astronomical Discourses, Commentary on Jtomans, he* 

THOMAS CARLYIaE, (1705-lSSl) — native of Dumfnesshire — historian and essayist — 
Sartor Eesartus (1S33), French Devolution (1837), and Frederic the Great 
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E. BARRETT BROWNING, (1809-lSCl)— finest poetess of her time — rcsifieil much at 
Florence— author of Casa Guidi Windows, Aurora Leigh, Duchess May, ic. 

LORD TENNYSON, (born 1810)— Poet-Laureate — author of In Mcmoriam (ISfiO), 
Idylls of the King (1859), d.c. 

WILLIAM M. THACKERAY, (lSll-1863)— novelist and leeturcr— author of Vanity 
Fair (1840), Fsmond (1852), The Meiccomes (1855)— edited the Coriihill. 

CHARLES DICKENS, (1S12-1S70)— novelist — admirable actor of his own norks— 
author of PicUmck Papers (1837), Old Curiosity Shop, David Coppcrfield, &c. 

CHARLOTTE BRONTE, (1810-1855)— known as Currer Bell— author olJaiie Fyre (1847), 
a novel of remarkable power and originality— wrote also Shirley, and Villette / 

HUGH MILLER, (1802-1850)— journalist and geologist— author of the Old Dcd Sand- 
stone (1841), Footprints of the Creator (1850), and Testimony of the Eocl-s (1857) 

GEORGE ELIOT, (1820-1880)— novelist and poetess— wrote Adam Bede, and Itoniola, 
novels ; and The Spanish Gipsy, a dramatic poem— real name Slarian Evans. 


LEADING ARTISTS. 

SIR DAVID WILKIE, (1785-1841)— bom in Fifcshire— famed for his paintings of 
Scottish peasant life— chief works, his Blind Iiddlcr, Village Fcstiial, ntid John 
Knox Preaching before Queen Mary 

SIR FRANCIS CHANTREY, (1782-1841) — native of Derbyshiro — a distinguished 
sculptor— finest work, Monmiient of Two Sisters, in Lichfield Cathedral 

JOSEPH Itl. W. TURNER, (1775-1851>-onc of the best landscape painters of the 
English school— painted also several liistorigal pictures— died under an assumed 
name in a humble lodging in London 


LEADING INVENTORS AND DISCOVERERS. 

SIR ISAMBARD BRUNEL, (17C9-1S49)— a distinguished engineer— greatest work, 
the Thames Tunnel; begun 1825,, finished 1843. 

SIR JOSEPH PAXTON, (lS04-lSG5)-onco gardener to the Duke of Devonshire— 
designer of the Cryst.al Palace of 1851. 

CHARLES WHEATSTONE, (is02-1875)-musical instmment maker, and Professor 
in King’s College, London 

W. FOTHERGILL COOKE, (bora lS0C)-a retired Indian ofilccr, who resided for a 
time at Heidelberg, inieatstono and Cooko may be regarded as the joint-inven- 
tors of tho Electric Telegraph (IS37) 

LORD ROSSE, (lS00-lSG7)-constructor, at Birr in Ireland, of tho largest Telescope 
yet made — tube 8 feet, and speculum 0 feet in diameter completed in 1845 

ROBERT MACLURE, (IS07-IS73)-capLaln R N -tho discoverer of the North-Wc't 
Passage in tho Iniestigator (lS.50)^cntcring by Behring Strait, he established the 
fact that a passage exists by Banks Strait and Melville Sound into Barron ._trai . 

DAVID LIVINGSTONE, (lS17-lS73)-a factory-boy at Blantyre-medical missionap- 
to Africa— discovered Laic Kgami (1849), I'lcforio Falls on tho Zambesi, and Lali 
(lS^»9). 

JOHN HANNING SPEKE, (lS27-lSG4>-an Indian ofilccr-noted as an African ei- 
plover— Starting from Zanzibar, be discovered the Hefona 2^yanza in 1S.>S c( 
in England by the accidental discharge of Ids gun. 

SIR SAMUEL BAKER, (bom lS21)-nativc of AVorccstcrshiro-asccnding the White 
Kile from Khartoum, discovered the Albert Xyanza in 
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STEAJI AND ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH. 


CHAPTER IX. 


PROGRESS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTHRT. 


Steam 
Penny Post 
Electric Telcgrap'i. 


Ironclads nnd Plfies 
Iron Bridges 
North-West Passage 


Zambesi and Nile 
Anstralia 
General Progress. 


STEAM. — The application of steam to the purposes of locomo- 
tion has -wrought a marvellous change upon the life of the civi- 
lized world since the present century began. In 1811 an inn- 
keeper of Helensburgh launched upon the Clyde the Comet, a 
vessel of 25 tons burden, propelled b-y steam. Tour years later, 
George Stephenson, a native of TVjdam in Northumberland, 
achieved the construction of a locomotive engine cap.able of draw- 
ing waggons on a railway. In 1830 the same mechanictil genius, 
.aided by his son Robert, placed the Rocket upon the rails of the 
new line between Liverpool and Manchester ; .and thenceforward 
the Railway System grew and expanded over the -world. The 
great ocean triumphs, achieved by steam-boats, were the voyage 
of the jSavannah from New York to London (1819), and that of 
the Enterprise to India (1825). Tlie Great Britain, .an iron 
ste.amer with wire rigging and a screw-propeller, and the Great 
Eastern (GSO feet long), built at Millwall between 1854 and 
1857, are two of the most remarkable steam-boats of the age. 

Communication. — The efforts of Rowland Hill, the son of a 
Birmingham schoolmaster, resulted in 1840 in the establishment 
of a general Penny Postage, which had the effect of immensely 
increasing correspondence. But this was comparatively a slight 
matter, when viewed beside tbe achievement of Wheatstone and 
Cooke, who, in 1837, united in the construction of the Electric 
Telegraph. Their first successful trial took place on wires laid 
between Euston Square and Camden Town. A necessary sequel 
was the invention of the Submarine Cable, of which the first idea 
occurred in 1842 to an Ameiican electrician named Morse. 
Jacob Brett reduced this idea to a practical form in 1851, by 
laying a wire wrapped in gutta-percha from Dover to Calais. 
This w.as followed in 1858 by the gigantic enterprise of placing 
.0 c.able across the Atlantic between Valentia on the Ii ish coast 
nnd Trinity Bay in Newfoundland. This c,able conveyed mes- 
sages for three weeks, but then ceased to carry the currents: 
there was a leak in the rope. 
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The eight ycais, intervening hetwecn this fniluie and the grand 
success of 18G6, were inaiked hy the placing of lines in the Kcd 
.and Mediteirancan Seas and the Persian Gulf. In 1865 the At- 
lantic Cable snapped duiing the process of lajdng it; but in the 
following year (1866) skill and science triumphed not only in the 
successful laying of a new and stronger Ocean Cable, but in the 
recovery by grappling of the lost rope from the depths of the 
mid-ocean. 

Iron. — Li 1821 an iron ship, put together in a London dock, 
steamed down the Ch.annel to H.avi-e. And the .application of 
iion armour to vessels of war became .an object of nvalry between 
Fianee .and Brit.ain. These Ironclads, as they have been called, 
came into practical use dming the lecent Civil War in America. 
English constructers arm their vessels witli solid plates of rolled 
iion, strongl}' backed by planks of tealc strengthened with iion 
bars, and defended within by an iron slcin. Iion armour has 
been recently applied also tc foits; but the contest between 
c.annon and iron-plating is not yet over. A shot-proof turret, 
or cupola, revolving on a pivot, is generally placed on the iion- 
clad or iron fort. The gun within, and its port-hole, can both 
be turned in any direction. Steel c.'innon, not cast but built 
ring by ring, arc now made, capable of throwing enomous conical 
steel shells with such force as to pcneti.ate iron plates six inches 
thick, in small guns or fire-arms remarkable changes and iin- 
piovements have been made. The old flint musket, throwing its 
round leaden bullet, received a percussion or detonating lock, 
which proved a great advant.age; but it has undergone further 
and more momentous cliaiiges, by which it has become a Breech- 
loading Rifle, capable of sending a conical bullet with remarkable 
precision and force. These advances, and the introduction of the 
Railway, the Electric AVire, and even the Balloon into the field 
of war, have made the modern battle-field a scene, whose condi- 
tions but slightly resemble those of even AVaterloo and Austerlitz. 

But we must thankfully remember that the modern applica- 
tions of iron have not been confined to the science of destruction. 
In addition to the railroads, locomotives, and steambo.ats already 
noticed, vast bridges of iron, such as the Britannia Tubular 
Bridge across the -Menai Strait (1850), and the A^ctoria Bridge 
across the St. L.awrencc at Montreal, both the work of Robert 
Stepherrson, have been constructed of this metal. / It has been 
applied also to building purposes, of which the Crystal Palace, 
erected for the Great Exhibition of 1851 from Paxton's design, 
has been the most notable example. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL DISCOVERY. 


GeograpMcal Discovery. — The Polar Seas and the interior 
portions of Africa and Australia have been the chief regions of 
exploration during the present reign. 

The secret of the North-West Passage from Europe to the 
Pacific Ocean has been solved by two independent explorers. 
I’he earlier was the hapless Sir John Eranklin. who left England 
in 1845 with the Erehis and the Terror, hut rvas frozen up with 
his ships, and perished with all his associates. The relics of the 
e.xpeditiori were found at the mouth of the Great -Eish River in ^ 
1857. Captain Robert Maclure, in the Investigator, sailed, after 
much delay and pet il of life among the ice, from Behring’s Straits 
into the Atlantrc (1851). 

In Africa the basin of the Zambesi has been explored by 
David Livingstone, a medical missionary, who has dispelled 
the delusion that the portion of Africa north of Cape Colony 
is an arid tract of barren sand. During his first journey 
(1849) he discovered Lake Ngami. His second '(1852-56) re- 
sulted in the discovery on the Zambesi of the Wictoria Palis, 
a cataract larger than Niagara. He then explored Lake Nyassa 
(1859), and everywhere found a fertile land, inhabited by tribes 
of some advancement, but blighted by the evil influerrces of the 
slave-trade, connived at by the Portuguese. The Nile has also 
received its share of attentiorr from explorers, of yhonr two have 
been most distinguished. Captain Speke, an Indian officer, 
penetrated the continent from Zanzibar, and discovered (1858) a 
vast lake, which he named Victoria Nyanza. As Speke and his 
intrepid companion Grarrt were descending the Nile after this 
triumphant result of their toil, they met Mr. (now Sir Samuel) 
Baker at Gondekoro. Accomparried by his wife, Baker pressed up 
the stream, and was rewarded by the discovery (1864) of another 
lake of 'colossal size, the Albert Nyanza. 

The most successful explorer of Australia was Captain Sturt, 
who traced^ the course of the tributaries of the Mrtrray (1829), 
arrd in 184 1 penetrated the sandy interior of the island. A tragic 
rirterest hangs over the expedition of Butko and Wrlls in 1860-61. 
After having reached almost to the shore of the Gulf of Carpen- 
taria, they retraced their steps, but reached Cooper’s Creek too 
mimh exhausted to proceed. There they died of starvation. 

General Notes. — ^The Thames Tunnel is a remarkable work of 
engineering a passage of arched brickwork under the river — 
began rn 1825, and opened for traffic in 1843. Sir Mark Brunei 
was the engineer : his son constructed the two morrster ships 
already named— the Great Britain and the Great Eastern. The 
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piant reflecting Tclcrcnpc^ conslnictcd nt Birr in Ireland by tlic 
Kail of Ko'ise (1844), 1ms added greatly to our nstionoinical 
knowledge. Among new planets recently di.seoveied me Astrca, 
(1845), Neptune (IS 10), and Victoria (1850). , 

The gcneial n'-o of Gnu in dwelling-houses — ^thc advance of 
Pliotorjiapht/ (fir.st applied to taking poiti aits in 1839) — the adop- 
tion in doinc.stic life of the Scwnxj-Machinc, invented by Elias 
ITowe of ^la'^sacliusetfs — may be noted ns steps of progress. In 
S'lnitary affairs the lemoval of ccineteiics to the outskiits of cities 
— the improved ventilation and sewerage of houses — the spread 
of vaccination, now compulsory by law — have done much to abate 
the virulence of diseases such as cholera and small-pox, and to 
improve the tone of public lic.alth. There is more providence 
among the woiking chi'-scs, and this 1ms been encouiagcd by the 
establishment of iSueuiys’ A'nnZrs, and the increased facilities 
afforded by Insurance Companies. Pmi'jrnttort to the colonics 
clears the land of its bur|ilus hands; while the Poor-houses, under 
Government contiol, minister to the wants of those unable to 
support thcmscUes. The Jiepeal of the Paper DuUj (I SGl) gave 
an important imjmKo to the cause of popular education. The 
cheap newspaper — usually a penny, but in many casc.s sold at a 
halfpenny — is a marvel of the piescnt day, which would liavo 
astonished a pievious genciation (piite as much as a tclcgiam or 
an cxptc.ss tiain would have done. 

Two of the gicatcsi engincciing tiiumplis of modern times aic 
due mainly to Kieiich entcipiisc — the Suez Canal and. the Mont 
.Cenis Tunnel. The Suez Canal, by winch laigc ships may pass 
fiom the Meditenaneau to the lied Sea, and thence to the Indian 
Ocean, thus avoiding the long voyage by the Cape, was opened 
for tialTic in 18G9. In the following year the boring of the Alps 
at Mont Cenis, so ns to connect Fiance and Italy by lail, was 
5 hucccs-s fully completed. The gicat undertaking had been begun 
in 1857" by the Italian Government; and on Chiistnins Bay 1870 
the Ficnch cngineci.s who had cnleicd on the north side, and the 
Italian engineers v\ho had enteicd on the south side, met and 
shook lini'ids in the very middle of the mountain. The tunnel 
was opened for traffic in 1871, 
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THE THREE ESTATES. 


CHAPTER X. 


THE BRITISH CONSTITUTION. 


Parliament 
Three Estates. 
The Lords 
The Commons. 


Chiltem HundredsL 
Privilege 
Progress of a Bill 
Privy CounciL 


Cabinet. 

Revenue. 

Trial by Jury / 
Courts of Lavr. 


The Witenagemot of the Saxons and the Curia Jtegis of the 
Early Norman Kings grew into the English Parliament, chiefly 
hy the separation of the minor from the gi eater nobles, and the 
reinforcement of the former hy representatives from the boroughs. 
This change, from which originated the House of Commons, 
began to he apparent in the reign of John. At the Revolution 
of 1688 the organization of the British Parliament was dis- 
tinctly defined. 

The Three Estates of the Realm, or constituent parts of the 
Parliament, are the Sovereign, the Lords, and the Commons. 
Thus the Constitution is not pure monarchy, pure aristocracy, or 
pure democracy, hut a compound of all three; and in this chiefly 
lies its strength. 

The office of Sovereign is hereditary, a woman being per- 
mitted to reign; for we have not, as they have in Erance, a Salic 
Law. The checks upon the power of our Sovereign lie in the 
law b of the land, and the advice of Ministers, who are responsible, 
to Parliament. Tire chief branches of the royal prerogative are . 
The. Sovereign alone — can make war or peace; can pardon a con- 
victed criminal; can summon, prorogue, or dissolve the Par- 
liament; can coin money; can confer nobility. The assent of 
the Sovereign is necessary to the passing of a Bill. He or she 
must he a Protestant of the Church of England; hut must 
maintain Presbyterianism in Scotland. 

Tlie business of the two Houses is to make laws, vote sup- 
iflies, keep the j\Iinistry in check, and advise the Crown. 

The Lords are of two kinds, Lords Spiritual and Lords Tem- 
poral : classified as follows : — 


SrmiTOAL. 


Fnclisli Archbishops.,,.... 2 

Lithopa 24 


2G 


TEJirOKAL. 


English Peers ,,410 

Scottish Peers 16 

Irish Peers 28 

454 
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TIic Temporal Peers arc of six ranks — Eoyal Princes, Dukes, 
JIarquiscs, Earls, Viscounts, and Barons. Any number of now 
peers may bo cicatccl by tbo Sovereign. The Scottish Represen- 
tative Peers are elected by tlieir own body for every' new Parlia- 
ment ; the Irish hold their scats for life. Upwards of 40 Scottish 
peers, and npwaids of 70 Irish peers sit in the House of Lords 
ns peers of England or of Gieat Riitain. The Lord Chancellor 
sitting on the voolsack, acts ns Speaker or Chairman of the 
Lords. The Upper House forms the highest Court of Justice, 
to decide appeals from the Courts of Chancery’, Queen’s Bench, 
or Session. Any Bill, except a Money' Bill, may originate in 
the Upper House. 

The House of Commons possesses the solo right of levying 
taxes, and of voting money for the public service. Commanding 
all the sources of supply, thev can thus effectually control the 
Sovereign. In the reign of Edward I. the Commons contained 
275 members: there were 300 under Henry VI. In 1801 there 
were G5S, including 27 for Wales, 45 for Scotland, and 100 for 
Ireland. The Reform Bill of 1832 retained this number, but 
redistributed the scats thus : — 


England and 'WMcs, 500 Members. 

Scotland, 53 „ 

Ireland 105 „ 

Total,.. ....058 

The Reform Bills of 18G7-S linvo arranged the numbers thus; — 

Ensland and 'Wales 493 llombcni. 

Scotland 00 ,, 

Ireland 105 „ 

Total, 058 


The Parliament is dissolved (1) by the will of the Sovereign : 
(2) alter seven years of existence. The necessity of voting sup- 
plies to carry on the Government secures its meeting annually. 
When a new Parliament must be summoned, the Lord Chancellor, 
acting under orders from the Crown, directs the Clerk of the 
Crown to issue Wriln. The.se are despatched to the Sheriffs of 
counties, tvho fix a day for the nomination of candidates. The 
election, in case of opposition, is decided by ballot. 

According to the theory of the Constitution no member of 
Parliament can resign his scat. But a law of Queen Anne pio- 
vides that a member, who /takes office under the Crown, vacates 
his scat. It has accordingly' come to bo the custom for members, 

, (KS) ' 22 
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PEOGRESS OF A BILL. 


•wishing to resign, to apply to the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
for the Stexvardship of the Chiltem Hundreds, whose heech- 
woods noio need no custodian. This office, accepted one day, is 
resigned the next ; and so the memher is fiee. 

Wien a new Parliament meets, the first thing the Commons 
do is to elect a Speaker. The members of both Houses take an 
oath against conspiracy, treason, &c., according to the piovisions 
of the Act of Settlement. 

Members of Parliament have many important privileges, one 
of which is freedom from arrest or imprisonment upon civil 
matters. But some of their old privileges — such as the non- 
publication of their debates and the non-admission of strangeis 
— have been waived in order to suit the spirit of modern times. 

Three Lords fonn a quorum — that is, a number sufficient for 
the transaction of business. It takes forty members of>the Com- 
mons to form a working assembly. The Lords say Content or 
Non-Content in voting ; Ay and No are the decisive woids of the 
Commons. The Speaker of the Commons does not vote except 
in cases of equality, when he has a casting vote: the Lord 
Chancellor can both join in the debates and give his vote. In 
the Loids, when a case of equal voting occurs, the Non-Contents 
gain the victory. 

The introduction of Bills by the Commons originated in the 
reign of Henry VI. The Crown can originate no Act hut one 
of grace or paidon. 3Iost public Bills originate with the Com- 
mons, because they alone deal with matters relating, to the 
public purse. 

The process by which a Bill becomes an Act of Parliament is 
as follows. Aftei notice of motion is duly given and seconded, 
leave is given to bring in the Bill. It is then read for the fiist 
time, but no voting takes place, since this reading merely makes 
the members acquainted with the details of the measure. A day 
is then fixed for the second reading, before the arrival of which 
the Bill is printed and circulated. The first debate and voting 
take place after the second reading. The members vote by going 
into different lobbies; and they are counted by telleis, who 
hand the dmsion lists to the Speaker. The House then forms 
a Committee — either select or of the whole House — to discuss 
.and .amend the details of the measure. After a third reading 
and voting the Bill is sent up to the Lords. 

In the Upper House it undergoes a similar procedure. But if 
aniended or altered there, it is sent back to the, Commons, who 
cither agree to its provisions or demand a conference with the 
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Lords. An endorsement in' Norman-French — a relic of the 
olden days when all statutes were written in that language — 
marks the successful passage of the measure through either of 
the Houses. ' 

The royal assent is then required befoi e the Bill becomes an 
Act. This is given either personally or by letteis-patent. The 
Sovereign, though constitutionally possessed of a veto on eveiy 
measure passed by the Houses, never exercises the prerogative 
now. The last instance of refusal occur-red, when Queen Anne 
in 1707 declined to sanction a Scotch Militia Bill. 

The maxim that “ the King can do no wrong ” implies that 
he acts by the advice of Ministers, who are responsible to 
Parliament. The Privy Council, whose members are dignified 
with the title of B,ight Honourable, have been from very early 
times the advisers of the Sovereign. But this assembly being 
too numerous and scattered for the regular transaction of public 
affairs, the Government is conducted by a committee of the 
Privy Council, knowii as the Cabinet. 

"When the Ministry is overthrown by a defeat on any import- 
ant Bill which they have brought in, or by a vote of want of 
confidence,. the Sovereigh sends for the principal statesman of 
opposite politics, and intrusts him with the task of forming a 
new Government. For the various posts, mentioned below, he 
selects his leading political supporters. 

The Cabinet consists necessarily of : — 

1. The First Lord of the Treasury; otherwise called 

the Premier, or Prime Minister. 

2. The Lord Chancellor. 

3 The Chancellor of the Exchequer 

4. The Home Secretary. 

6. The Foreign Secretary. 

6. The Colonial Secretary. 

7. The Indian Secretary. 

8. The Secretary at "War. 

9. The President of the Privy CounciL 

The following Ministers usually belong to the Cabinet : — 

10. The First Lord of the Admiralty. 

11. The President of the Boaid of Trade. 

12. The Postmaster -General. 

13. The President of the Poor Law Board. 

14. The Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. 

A ' statesman, for whom no place can be found but whose 
advice and influence are important, often joins the Cabinet as 
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Lord Privy Seal : and the Chief Secretary for Ireland sometimes 
has a seat there. 

When the House of Commons resolves itself into a Committee 
of Ways and lileans, the Chancellor -of the Exchequer presents 
his Budget, containing the financial arrangements he proposes 
for the coming year (ending April 12th), and the estimates of 
the Eevenue he expects to derive from the various sources of 
the national income. 

The administration of British law is founded on three great 
principles — the Jnry, the Habeas Corpus Act, and the independ; 
cnce of the Judges. In England and Ireland a Grand Jury sit 
to judge whether a case is fit to go to trial; then a second Jury 
of twelve decide upon the case, and must he unanimous in their 
verdict of “Guilty” or “Not Guilty.” In Scotland there is no 
Grand Jury — a Jury of fifteen try the case, and return a verdict 
of “ Guilty,” “ Not Guilty,” or “ Not Proven,” hy a majority of 
votes. 

There are various Courts, in which the Statute-law, the Com- 
mon-law, and the law of Equity arc administered. Statute-law 
is that embodied in Acts of Parliament. Common-law is the 
law of old custom, and depends on the decision of former cases. 
Tlie law of Equity applies to those cases in which the Sovereign 
interferes, through the Lord Chancellor, to prevent injustice 
arising from the Common-law. The principal English and 
Irish Courts are those of Chancery, Queen's Bench, Common 
Pleas, and Exchequer. In Scotland the Court of Session and 
the High Court of Justiciary are the chief tribunals. In the 
country justice is administered at Assizes, held generally twice a 
year hy those Judges who go on circuit. 
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LEADING DATES OF THE BRUNSWICK PERIOD. 

QEREUAL EVERTS. 

A.D. 

The South Sea Bnhhle, 1720.. ..George I. 

Walpole resigns, 1742... George II. 

!Gew Style of reckoning time, 1752 ... 

Arrest of John "Wilkes, 1763 .... George HI. 

Trial of Warren Hastings begins, 1788.. .. 

Pirst English Eailway opened, 1830. . . .William IV, 

Slavery abolished in British Colonies, 1833 .... 

The O’Connell State Trials, 1844. ...Victoria. 

The Bailway Panic, 1847 ... — 

The Great Exhibition in Hyde Park, 1851.. .. 

Death of Wellington, 1852.... 

Death of Prince Albert, 1861,. .. 

Marriage of the Prince of Wales, 1863,. .. 

Death of Visconnt Palmerston, 1865 ... . — 

The Atlantic Cable sncoessfiJly laid, 1866,. .. — 

Dominion of Canada formed, 1867.. .. — 

OONSTIinilOHAt OHANQES. 

Biot Act 1715,. ..George I, 

Septennial Act, 1716... — 

The American Stamp Act,.. .. ; . . 1765.. .George m. 

Union of Great Britain and Ireland, 1801.. . — 

Test and Corporation Acts repealed, 1828.. .George IV. 

Catholic Emancipation Bill, 1829.. . — 

The Beform Bill passed 1832.. ..William IV. 

The Corn Laws repealed, 1846 Victoria. 

The India Bill, 1858.. . — 

The Second Beform Act, 1867.... — 

The Irish Church Act, 1869.. .. — 

The Irish Land Act, 1870.. ,. — 

The English Education Act, 1870 .... — 

OChe Ballot Act, 1872.... 

The Scottish Education Act 1872.... — 

dominion acqoikkd or lost. 

Conquest of Bengal, 1757.. ..George H 

— Canada, 1759 .. — 

American Independence acknowledged, 1783.. . George III. 

Hong-Kong acquired, 1842 — Victoria. 

Sinde annexed, 1843 . . — 

The Pnnjaub taken, 1849.. . 

Glide annexed, 1856..,, — 
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LEADING DATES. 


W’ARS, CATTLES, TREATS S, ETC. 

A C 


James the Pretender in Scotland, 

1715 . . 

.George I. 

Battle of Dettingen, 

1743.. 

.George 11. 

— Pontenoy, 

1745,.. 


Charles Bdward lands in Scotland, 


— 

Battle of CuUoden, 

,1746... 



Peace of Ais-la-Chapelle, 

1748,.. 

.. 

Seven Years’ HYar begins, 



Battle of Plassey, 

1757, . 

— 

First Peace of Paris, , 


.George m. 

American War begins, 

1775,.. 

— 

Battle of Bunher's HiU, 

. 

— 

— Brandywine Eiver, ... . 

1777- • 

— 

Siege of Gibraltar, 

1779-1782,.. 

— 

Great French Eevolntion, 

1789-1795... 

. 

Battle of the Uile, 

1798.. 

. 

Irish Eehellion 


, 

Treaty, of Amiens, 


— 

Battle of Trafalgar 

1805.. 

. 

Peninsular War begins, 

1808. . 

\ 

War with Umted States, 

1812-1814.. 

— 

Battle of Vitoria, 

1813. 



— Waterloo, 

.. . 1815.. 


Second Peace of Pans, 



Algiers bombarded, 

1816.. 



Battle of Kavarino, 

1827.. 

George IV. 

First Chinese War 

1839-1842 

Victoria. 

Battle of Aliwal, 


■ ■ 

— Sobraon, 



— ChUlianwalla, 

1849. 

. 

— Goojerat, 

, , 



Enssian War begins, 

1854.. 



Battle of Alma, 



— Balahlava, 



— Intennann, 



Sebastopol taken, 

1855.. 

— . 

Peace concluded at Paris, 



Second Chinese War, 

1856-1857.. 

— 

The Indian Mutiny, 



Third Chinese War, 



Abi ssinian War, 

IflRfl.. 


Ashantce War 


- 
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GENEALOGY OE THE HOUSE OF BEUNSWICE. 



BRITISH OOLOHIES AHD DEPEHDEHOIES 


-O' 


EUROPEAN 


GIBRAIiTAH — A rocky promontory 
in the south of Spain Its extremity is 
called Europa Point It is the ancient 
Caipe The Rock is 3 miles long Snd 1500 
feet high. The name is derived from Gxhtl 
a mountain, and Tank a Saracen leader, 
who landed there in 712 to conquer Spam 
It was often taken and retaken by Moors 
and Spaniards ; finally by the latter In 
1462. The British, under Sir George 
Rookc, aided by the Prince of Hesse 
Darmstadt, took it from Spain July 24, 
1704, It was coded to Britain by the 
Treaty of Utrecht Tlie French and 
Spaniards besieged it unsuccessfully from 
June IIIO tUl February 1783 Rodney 
brought relief during ihe siege, but Lord 
Howe saved the Rock for England It is 
very valuable as a naval and military 
station, being the “ Key of the Mcditer- 
ra nean " 

HELIGOLAND — An islet (one mile by 
one-third of a mile) 40 miles north-west 
from the mouth of the Elbe The name 
means "Holy Land,” for the Saxons wor- 
shipped the goddess of Earth there The 
natives are Frisians It was held chiefly 
by the Dukes of Schleswig until 1714 ; then 
taken by Denmark ; occupied by Britain, 
September 1807 ; formally ceded by treaty 
in 1814 In the days of Napoleon it served 
as a station to secure the entrance of 


Britwh goods Into the Continent — now 
prized for its light-honse, its pilots, and 
its safe anchorage 

MALTA — Anciently Melita — the scene 
of Paul’s shipwreck. It is about CO miles 
south of Sicily Capital, La Valetta 
Given by Charles V to the Knights of St 
John in 1530 ; often attacked by the 
Turks : taken by Bonaparte in 1798 ; re- 
taken by British and Maltese in 1800 J 
then delivered up to Britain by the 
Maltese It is the central station of the 
Mediterranean fleet Gozo (5 miles to 
north-west) is a fertile island, but with 
few inhabitants 

THE CHANNEL or NORMAN 
ISLES — A group in St MichaeFs Bay, 
off Normandy. Jersey the largest Be 
longing to Britain since the Norman 
Conquest; often attacked by the French. 
Valued for cheap living and healthy 
climate 

MAN or MONA — An island in the 
Irish Sea. Taken by Alexander III of 
Scotland from the Nor'vegians in 1270 ; 
surrendered to Edward 1. in 12S9 ; be- 
came the property of the Dukes of Athol 
in 1735 by inbcritanco ; finally purchased 
by Britain in 1825, Ruled by officials 
who are aided by the House of Keys, con 
sisting of 24 chief commoners 


ASIATIC. 


ADEN — A town in south-west of Arabia. 
Taken by the British in 1839 Steamers 
Vycl-^^ccn Bombay and Sue* stop there for 
ic Fine harbours— safe anchorage* 


CEYLON— An o^al Island (270 miles by 
345) l}ing south-east of IHndostan It 
has alu a} 8 been a Crown Colony It was 
occupied by Portuguese In the sixteenth 
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ccnUirj*; then h)* Dnlch, from ^hom 
took tije co^^ta About 1790. It produces 
cofTee, supar, rice, pepper, teak, clnna- 
mon. And penja, rjpcchlly pearls 
XKDIA — IHndostan nnd Iho provinces 
of A*sam and Ilrltlsli IJnnnah l>cyond tho 
Gancea, now form one dependency under 
the Viceroy or Governor General of Indl.a 
For admlnlsiraltae purposes the Indian 
Empire I* divided into eleven provinces, 
each poxerned by a Governor, a Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, or A Commin^ioner,— 
Tir , the Punjab, the Xortli-V’crt Pro- 
vince. Onde, Jicnjral. Aasam, Ilrlliah Bur- 
mah. tlje Central Province, Bombay and 
Sclnde, Madras, Mjiorc, and Bcrar; Ixvo 
states directly under tho poaemment of 
India — Ajmecr and Conr^:, and 153 feu- 
datory stair?, ruled hy native chiefs, nUh 
tho help of political agents representing 
llie Viceroy Tlje chief events In tho 
history of British India are* — Cliartor 
pranli'd by 1 llralH'lh In ICOO— Sclllcmcnt 
at Madras 103^ — Bombay acfjiilrcd by 
marriapeof Charles If toCathcrinc of Por- 
tugal HV-— Fort-William, Calcutta, erect- 
ed lC3a— Surajah Poalah of Bengal lakts 
Calcutta In l«5fi—CUvc recovers Calcutta, 
and wins battle of Plasscy. 1757— Warren 
Hastings made Governor-General in 1773 
—ills wars with Hyder All and TIppoo 
PaUi of M>f ore— Fall of Scrim* apavam and 
death of Tippoo in 1700— Ovirlliru" of the 
Mahr.aUvs .at Ar*aye by Major General 
Wellesley, nficnr.ards Duke of Wellington, 


Pcplcmber 2t, 1803 — Afghan War (1830- 
18(2' — Pcindo annexed iSlS—Tho Punjab 
conquered 1S19 — Oudo annexed 1850— 
Indian Mutiny 1857— Knst India Com- 
pany ceased to rule the Indian Empire 
September 1, 1853 India Is rich In 
all tropical produce; and Its possession 
fives Britain great weight among tho na- 
tions 

HONG-KONG— A small Island (8 miles 
long) at tlic mouth of the Canton lU\cr. 
It Is 75 miles from Canton Ceded by tho 
Chinese in 1842, Occupied chiefly by 
British traders In tea, silk, and opium 

EASTERN STRAIT SETTLE- 
MENTS:— (1 ) Pennn^ (IC miles bv Si- 
an Island In the north entrance of tho 
Malacca Strait Takes its name from 
Mff-ntjf Capital, Oforffftoim Rich In 
spices Purclmsed from Quedah In 1780. 
(2 ' Province Wellesley— on west side 
of Malaya — separated by a strait from 
Penang, with which It was acquired Pro- 
duces sugar-cane (3 ) MfllttCCd— on tho 
straltof same name— transferred by Butch 
to Britain in 1821. (4 ) Bingoporo-an 
Island {25 miles by ]f>) of! tho south point 
of the Malay Peninsula. Purchased In 
1824 from tho Sultan of Jahoro. 

LABUAN— An Island (10 miles by 5) 
off the nprtli-wost of Borneo— ceded by 
the SuUan in 164G. 

CYPRUS— An Island In tho Levant. 
Ilelongn to Turkey, hut ndmlulstcred b\ 
Great Britain since 1878. 


AUSTRALASIAN. 


AUSTRALIA — Tho largest Island In 
the world Probably first discovered by 
tho Butch in ICOC Called New Holland 
by Butch settlers Its coast was traced 
by the British navigators Cook, Fumcaur, 
Bllgh, Bass, and Flinders At Botany Bay, 
discovered by Ct»olc In 1770, and so called 
from Its beautiful fiowers, a penal colony 
■vv.as formed by Britain in 1783. ThcBcltlo- 
ment was called New South Wales; and 
Us capital, Sytlnry, was built on Port Jack- 
son In lb2flWt3t Australia wjn colon- 
ized— capital, Perth: in ibu South Aus- 
tralia— capital, Adelaide In 1837 Vic- 
toria — capital, Jfefhoumc, on Port Philip: 
In Ifeas North Australia— capital, Vic- 
toria • in IS'iO Guccnsland— capital, Rns- 
lane 111 IBM gold was discovered, and a 
great rush of emigration look pluco- Chief 


productions are wool, gold, tallow, and 
train oil 

TASMANIA — An Island nearly tho 
Birc of Ireland, south of Australia. Bis- 
covered by Tnsinun, a Butch sailor, in 
1 CI 2 — called liy him Van Bicinen’s Land 
in honour of tiio Governor of Batavia • 
now called Tasmania from tho discoverer. 
I'ound In 17bS to bo an Island by Bass, 
who ga\o his name to tho Strait Regu- 
larly occupied hy the British In 1803 as a 
penal colony ; declared Indopendent of 
New South Wales in 1825. and placed 
under a Lieutenant-Governor and Council. 
Capital, Kohart, on tho Bern cut. Prmluc 
tions filmilar to those of Australia. Nor- 
folk Island, 000 miles to the oast of Aus- 
tralia, Is under tho Government of Tas- 
luttula) and used to Lo only a penal colony, 
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NEW ZEALAND — Two large islands. 
North Island and South Island, and a 
small one, Stewart Island, to the south- 
east of Australia Capital, Jrdlingtont m 
North Island. Colonized in the present 


century by the New Zealand, Company: 
recognized as a British Colony in 18^. 
Enjoys a verj’ temperate climate ; has 
coal, ‘ native flai, and some gold. The 
Afaories are bold and w’arliko 


AFRICAN. 


GAHBIA — At the mouth of the river 
of that name — chief station, Bathurst — 
originally founded in 1631 as a place for 
trading in negro slaves Chief productions, 
palm-oil, gold-dust, and gum 
SIEHBA LEONE— The basin of the 
Bokelle on w estern coast of Africa Means 
“ Mountain of the Lion " Colonized by 
freed negroes in 1787 So unhealthy that 
It is called “The white man’s graic ' 
GOLD COAST — A portion of the 
Guinea Coast. Produces gold, ivory, and 
palm-oiL Taken from the Dutch in 1601. 
Troubled by the warfare of the Ashantees 
ST, HELENA— A rocky island (10 
miles by 7) in the South Atlantic Dis- 
covered by tbe Portuguese in 1502 , occu- 
pied by the Dutch (1045-51) , then taken 
by tbe British Famous as the prison of 
Napoleon from 1815 to 1821 his grave till 
1S40 A station for ships sailing to In- 
dia. 

ASCENSION — A small volcanic island 
half way between Brazil and Guinea 
Turtles taken there in abundance Useful 
as an outlying station of our Empire Oc- 
cupied m 1815, 

THE CAPE — Tbe southern extremity 
of Africa. Orange Kiver tlie northern 
boundary Discovered by Bartholomew 
Diaz in 14S7, but he could not land — 
named Cape of Good Hope by John II 
of Portugal, in hope of better fortune next 
voyage Doubled by Vasco di Gama in 


1407 — colonized by the Dutch in 1652, and 
held by them for 150 years Taken from 
the Dutch by the British in 1795^ but re- 
stored at the Treaty of Amiens— recaptured ' 
from the Dutch, w’ho were then allied with 
France, in January 1806) by Sir David 
Baird and Sir Home Popham Capital, 
Cape Town, under Table Mountain — Port 
Natal (so called from the coast being 
discovered on Christmos-day) is outside 
the bounds of Capo Colony, and was 
established in 1824, and fully recognized 
in 1845 Tbe Cape is the maritime key 
to India and the East Produces wool, 
wheat, and wine, beautiful flowers, espe- 
cially heaths 

MAUEITIUS — An island 600 miles 
cast of Madagascar Capital, Port Louts 
Discoi ered by the Portuguese in 1507, and 
by them called Cem6 Abandoned Taken 
by the Dutch in 1593, and called Afaunttus 
in honour of the Prince of Orange Again 
abandoned Colonized by the French in 
1715 : they called it Isle of Franee. Pov/er- 
ful under Labourdonnais (1734) Taken 
from France by British ships in 1810. A 
naval station on the sea-road to India* 
exports sugar, cotton, ebony, indigo 

Two groups of islets north of Madagascar 
— the Seychelles and the Amirante Isl- 
ands ; were taken from Franco in 1794, 
They have a fine climate, safe liarbours, 
and produce spices Rodriguez and the 
Chagos group also belong to Britain 


NORTH AMERICAN. 


THE EOnmOH OF CAHADA— 
Constituted In 1807, by the union of Que- 
bec (Lower Canada), Ontano (Upper Can- 
nda\ Nova Scotia, and New Brunswucjc- 
It now includes all the North American 
proiinces except Newfoundland 
1 Quebec — AVatered by the St Law- 
rence Discovered py Cabot in 1497 
Jatijucs Cartier, a French admiral, sailed 


np the St Lawrence in 1635 Taken by 
the British in 1759. Called Low or Canada 
from 1791 till 1807 Chief towns, Quebec 
and Montreal, on the St Lawrence 
2 Ontario — Separated from Quebec by 
the river Ol'tawa. The first British set- 
tlers were refugees from the States at the 
time of the Revolutionary "War, who pre- 
ferred to rcnialnundcr British institutions. 
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Tho province was callfrl Upper Canada 
from 1701 till ISOT Chief town, OfMicn, 
nhich is also capital of tlio Dominion 
3 Nova Scotia— A peninsula south of 
the Gulf of St Laurence Discovcreclbp 
Cabot in 1497 The French (100*11 called 
tho colony .Icarfic Called Nova Scotia by 
Sir M'llliam Alexander in 1G21, Finally 
coded to Britain by the Treaty of Utrecht 
in 1713 Tho first permanent British 
settlement was formed at Halifax^ tho 
capital, in 1749 Incorporated ulth Nova 
Scotia is tho island of Capo Breton 
4. New Brunswick— pn the mainland 
south of the St, Lawrence, and connected 
with Nova Scotia bj an isthmus First 
colonized by the British about 17C0 ; made 
a separate proa ince In 17S4 Capital, 
Fredmeton, on St John Blvcr 
5 Manitoba — A rectangular area south 
of ’Lake ■Winnipeg Organized in 1870 
Formerly called Selkirk Settlement and 
Fed Fircr Seiilrmcnt 
C The Nortli-'West Territory— For- 
merly tho Hudson Bay Company Temtorj* 
Tho Company received Bupert Land from 
Charles IT in 1G70. In 17S5 a rival com- 
pany n as established, called TJteyoHh Fur 
Companii In 1S21 the tuocompanlcswcro 
united Tlio uholo uas ceded to the 
Dominion of Canada in 1S70, tlio Company 
rccching million dollars, retaining 
liberty to trade, and certain other privi- 
leges Cliicf station, Fort York- 
7 British Columbia— Between the 
Bocky Jlountalns and the Pacific. Until 
1S5S It was a part of the ITudson Bay 
Territory. Then the discover)* of gold 
attracted crowds of miners, and tho coun- 


try was organized as a British province 
It was admitted into the Dominion in 1S71 
Capital, New British Colum- 

bia Includes Vancouver Island, tho capital 
of which is T'lrtonn 

8 Prince Edward Island — In the 
Gulf of St Laurence, north of No\ a Scotia 
and New Brunswick Partially colonized 
bj tlio French under the name of St 
John’s Island Ceded to pAtain in 17G3. 
Until 1770 it was attached to the govern- 
ment of Nova Scotia Then it became a 
separate province It joined the Dominion 
in 1873^ Capital, Charloitctoien 

NE'WFOUNDLAND — A largo island 
at the entrance of the Gulf of St Law- 
rence Supposed to have been discovered 
by an Icelander in 1001 Visited by Cabot 
in 1407 Taken possession of by the Eng- 
lish in 1583. The sovereignty of England 
was acknowledged in the Treaty of Ut- 
recht in 1713 Attached to tho govern- 
ment of Nova Scotia till 1728 Separate 
colonial legislature instituted in 1832. 
Tho small islands of Jliquolon, St Pierre, 
and Langley, on tho south, still belong to 
France At St Pierre is tlio terminus of 
tho French Atlantic Cable The coast of 
Labrador is attached to tho goNernment 
of Newfoundland Capital, St Johns 

HONDURAS— On eastern side of Yuca- 
tan, with a coast line of 270 miles Dis- 
covered by Columbus in 1502 Ceded to 
Britain in 1763. Governed by a Superm- 
tcmlent, who Is subordinate to the Gover- 
nor of Jamaica Valuable for its forests 
of logwood and mahogany. Capital, 
Belize 


SOUTH AMERICAN. 


BRITISH GUIANA — In nortli-cast of 
South America Colonized by tho Dutch 
in 1013 Seized by French in 1783 Taken 
from the Dutch in 1803. Insurrection of 
slaves 1S23 Settlements on tho rivers 
Berblco, Domorara, and Essequibo, united 
1831 Tropical produce, chiefly sugar and 
cofTco Capital, Gtorgdown 


FALKLAND ISLANDS— Rocky isl- 
ands 300 miles cast of Patagonia Dis- 
covered by Hawkins in 1504 Taken pos- 
session of for George III by Byron in 
1765. Claimed by Spain, but afterwards 
ceded to Britain Chief value, their fine 
harbours, especially in East Falkland 


WEST INDIAN. 


JAMAICA, or Xaymaca (Indian for 
plenty of wood and water) — Discovered 
by Columbus in 1494 Taken from Spain 
by General Venables and Admiral Penn 
In 1055. Staple commodities, sugar and 


mm* produces tropical plants, fine cabinet 
woods Chief towns, Spanish Town and 
jLinrjsfon 

TRINIDAD (Spanish for Trinity)— Oif 
mouth of Orinoco Discovered by Colum- 
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bus in 149S Colonized by Spaniards in 
15S3. Attacked by Kaleigh 1695 Taken 
by Britain in 1797. Contains mud vol- 
canoes and a lake of pitch Tropical pro- 
duce 

Our other 'West Indian Islands are, — 
Tobago, taken from the French in 1793 , 
Grenada and St. Vincent, taken from 
the same in 17C2 ; Barbadoes, colonized 
by Sir 'William Courteen In 1625, St. 
Lucia, taken from France in 1803, and 


Dominica in 1783 , Montserrat, colonized 
\nth Antigua and Barbuda in 1632, and 
St. Kitts in 1623, and NeviS in 1628. An- 
guilla, colonized in 1060, and the Virgin 
Islands m 1666 The Bahamas — one of 
which, San Salvador, was the first Ameri- 
can land seen by Columbus — i^ere occu- 
pied by the British m 1629, and the Ber- 
mudas in 1611 These last lie out in the 
Atlantic They are healthy and pictu- 
resque, and produce fine arrow-root. 


QUESTIONS. 


NOTE TO TEACHEKS. 

The follo-vving Questions ■will be found of ^eat use, not only for class-examin- 
ation, but also as the headings for easy Exercises in Composition. Every 
teacher is aware of the suggestive force upon intelligent children of well 
arranged questions. They not only recall the information received, hut 
prompt its expression in a variety of forms, which prove that the pupil ha.s 
made it his own. It is suggested, therefore, that— especially in schools where 
the teacher has more than one class to superintend— the questions be used as 
Notanda, from which to compose a short narrative of the events recorded in 
each chapter or section 

Before^ commencing, the teacher should draw attention to the points brought 
fom-ard in each lesson ; note the train of thought running through the narra- 
tive ; warn ag.ainst the frequent or improper use of conjunctions ; insist, espe- 
cially in the earlier stages of such Exercises, on clear expression in short 
sentences; excite interest in anything having a. local reference; and then 
leave each pupil entirel}- to his own resources 

^ ^’ally good Exercise must not only be correct in spelling, in grammar, 
and in the statement of facts, but should likewise manifest thought in variety 
of expression, or in the filhng up of the outlines, it is obvious that all Exercises 
should be examined by the teacher himself. This -will be best done when the 
pupil 13 at his side, by pointing out and suggesting the appropriate correction 
of inaccuracies, ants of clearness or force of expression, and whatever in 
anj degree renders the language of the Exercise less effective in conveying the 
intended meaning. « 

It is scarcely necessary to say that the Exercises are meant chiefly for those 
who may not have fonnally entered on the study of English Composition. 
Witu even little technical knowledge of English grammar, the boy who feels 
interested in a fct<w Mill repeat or reproduce it with few or no important 
mo inc.r^ons. Indeed, any such changes mU make the narrative from him 
more natural than the mere transcript or verbatim rehearsal of the original 
would be ° 

M Interrog.ative form of the questions may be simply 

fn rnmnllfA "ith any Other alterations that may be necessary 

second paragraph— “Ancient 
Lkito.ns ; THEIK M.VNNEIIS .vND THEIR Eeligion ’’-and give it somethin" like 
the fonn u e might expect it to .assume in the hands of an average pupil of 
'‘Se. T’he Exercise contains a personal obserTtion 
Un p"" ‘ff pupils-in illustration of the text. Such remarks, 

cl connected path their own locSity pupils 

should aluays be encouraged to make. It evokes a more inteutent nT.co 
Of objects often brought but cursorily before them, and incieases their LtS 
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in the subject in hand. Bo 3 ’s who live near places made historic will write 
not only "wnth increased accuracy of detail, but even ■with some enthusiasm, of 
the great men and the great events of their district. As they advance, 
reflections on points of likeness or nnlikeness to our o-wn times may he 
introduced, ana the kindly judicious criticism of these original remarks by 
the teacher irill be amply repaid by the pupils’ increased grasp of mind and 
power of expression. 

SPECIMEN EXERCISE. 

Almost our only information regarding ancient Britain and its inhabitants is ob- 
tained from tlio Latin writers. Cliief among these are Julius Cfesar and Tacitus, both 
of whom visited the country. About that time the country seems to have been either 
marsh or forest. Some few patches of the land on the shore next to Gaul were rudely 
cultivated The food of the natives of the interior was milk and flesli In the far 
north they often fed on leaves and the roots of plants Their clothing consisted of 
skins The limbs, painted or stained in blue patterns ndth woad, were left bare They 
were accustomed to hardships They had some knowledge of war, and in general were 
a brave people. They fought on foot, on horseback, and in chariots having scythes 
projecting from the axle In times of common danger the tribes united and chose a 
single leader. From more frequent intercourse with other nations, those in the south 
were more civilized than the rest Their dress consisted of woollen cloth w’oven m 
colours Some were adorned irith chains of gold, silver, or bronze They had also 
ornaments of gold and silver for the arms, neck, and head For money they had rings 
of different kinds of metals. Their spear and arrow heads were of flint and bronze, 
often shaped ivith great care I have seen examples of these different kinds of articles 
In the British Museum in London At Stonehenge and Avebury in IViltslnre, there 
are some great stone circles which belong to this period. Beyond these there are 
scarcely any memorials of the inhabitants of ancient Britain 

The religion of the ancient Britons was called Druidism Tlicif priests, who were 
called Druids, had their principal place of womhip in the island of Mona, the modem 
Anglesey The name Dniid seems to be derived from dnis, the Greek w’ord for the 
oak, which was their sacred tree Besides being pnefets, they were also the national 
poets, lawgivers, and teachers The people held them in great respect, and were com- 
pletely under their control To distinguish themselves from the rest of the com- 
munity, the Druids wore lohg white robes and flowing beards They taught the wor- 
ship of one God, but regarded ■with scarcely less respect the serpent, the sun, the moon, 
and the oak. Human victims enclosed in cages of wicker-work were offered on their 
altars. Tliese victims were generally such as had been convicted of crime, but in the 
absence of tlicso the innocent were sacrificed The Druids had their dwellings in the 
oak groves, and there also were the temples for the daily worship Their three prin- 
cipal feasts related to the har\’cst The first was after the seed wns sown ; the second, 
when the crop was ripening ; and the third, when it was gathered in. On the sixth day 
of the moon nearest to lOtU March, which was their New Year’s Day, they observed a 
very solemn ceremony With ft golden knife the Archdruid cut the mistletoe from the 
oak, while attendants caught it in their white robes ns it fell Some traces of these 
ancient customs still linger amongst us In the south of England in particular, May- 
day sports, the fires of Midsummer Evo, the rejoicing nt the Harvest Homes, and. the 
cutting of mistletoe on Christmas Eve, still may remind us of the Druidical worship of 
our forefathers / 

A second Exercise, or one for pupils a little more advanced, should narrate 
the same facts -wdth equal correctness, and in a similar order, xyith such attend- 
ant circumstances as might fairly be presumed to be connected wuth the^ 
In preparing such advanced Exercises, it is desirable that, "where’er possible, 
the author’s Junior History should be used for home reading The one book 
may be said to be the complement of the other. The fuller details oi tne 
Senior will be relieved by the biographical and picturesque character ot the 
Junior History. The perusal of both will not only lend interest to the subject, 
but ■will give more completeness to the instruction. This ■will someur^ make 
it necessary to di'ride, for such Exercises, a chapter into still shorter i^r- 
iions. In this there ■will he no disadvantage, as it 'WiU tend to counteract that 
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tendency to diffuseneas and inconBecutiveness into ■wMch young composers 
are apt to fall, and ^vill give room for more complete and fimshed 'U'ork. 

Some of the subjects uuU bear special treatment, and give scope to the 
fullest amount of previous reading and thinking on the part of the pupih 
"We may note uith this view the biographies of Alfred, Dunstan, Henry L, 
Becket, Richard L, Eobim Hood, Roger Bacon, Wolsey, Raleigh, CliVe, 
I^elson, Stephenson, Franklin, &c.; sucn critical periods in National history* 
as the Conquest, the Reformation, the Commonwealth, the Revolution, 
American War of Independence ; and such remarkable incidents in National 
hfe as the Armada, the Gunpowder Plot, the Voyage of the Mayflower, the 
Great Plague and the Great Fire of London, the South Sea Bubble, &c. 

After very considerable experience and success in thus teaching History, we 
can confidently add that teachers uull be astonished at the facihty and 
power developed by such Exercises in pupils even under twelve years of age. 


I. 

Introduction. 

1 Describe the situation of the British 
Isles — 2 By what names was Great Bri- 
tain known to the ancients? — 3. '\Vhatis 
the ongin of the names, Britain, Albion, 
'Wales, Scotland? — 4. By what name do 
the 'i^’elsh call themselves?— 5. was 
the ancient name of Ireland, and nhat 
was its meaning? — 6. ^That was the origin 
and meaning of the name Caledonia? — 
7. MTiat is meant by the British Empire? 
— 8. "Who were the original inhabitants of 
the British Isles ?— 9« Of what races does 
their population now consist? — 10. 'What 
Continental people is akin to the Celts of 
Britain? — 11, In what five districts of the 
British Isles arc people of Celtic race still 
to be found’ — 12, "What maritime races 
are supposed firs t to have visited Britain 7 — 
13. "Vniat inducement had the Phoenicians 
to keep up the communication thus estab- 
lished? — 14, Under what name does He- 
rodotus mention the Scilly Islands? 


n. 

Introduction — continued. 

1. From what Latin writers do wo ob- 
tain some information about ancient Bri- 
tain? — 2, Describe the physical features 
of the country at this early period. — 

3. "VMiat was the food of the Britons? — 

4. Describe their clothing — 5, 'VMiat uso 
did they make of ^road * — 6. IHiat is said 
of their character? — 7. Describe their war- 
carriages. — 8. IMiat does Cxsar say of 
their conduct In battle? — 9. IMicn danger 
menaced thoir country, how did the tribes 
act? — 10. The people of the south were 
more dvillzcd than the rest In what 


spects, and why? Describe their orna- 
ments and weapons — 11, IVhat remains 
of their architecture exist? IVhat was its 
character? — 12. Give some account of the 
Druids — 13.1\Tiat duties did they fulfil be- 
sides those o? the priesthood ? — 14, Briefly 
describe their religious nt*es, and state what 
you know of their doctrines — 15, Give 
a full account of their three chief fes- 
tivals — 16. IVhat traces of Druidical cus- 
toms still linger in England? 

• 

ROMAN PERIOD. 


m. 

Chapter I, 

1. "What Roman first invaded Britain 7— 
2. "Wbat inducements did Britain present 
to him? — 3. IVliom did the Roman general 
leave to guard the Venetic Isles 7 — 4. Draw 
a map of the coast of France adjacent to 
these isles — 5. IVith what forces did 
Ciesar land in Britam? — 6. “N^Tiat Roman 
officer led the landing ? — 7, How long did 
Cresar remain in Britain on this first occa- 
sion? — 8. Draw a map of the coast of 
Kent, and mark the towns of Deal, Dover, 
and Sandwich Mark also the North Fore- 
land, South Foreland, and River Stour — 
9. 'With what forces did Ckesar undertake 
his second invasion? Who opposed him? 
How far did Cmsar proceed? State the 
result 


IV. 

Chapter I. — continued. 

1. At what date did the Romans, for thr* 
third time, invade Britain? — 2. Who wa^ 
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Emperor at this time? "Whom did ho 
choose as his lieutenants in the British ex- 
pedition? — 3. 'VS'liatwas their success? — 

4./ Draw a map of the countiy brought 
under Boman rule by the?o generals Mark 
the position of the first Eoman colony in 
Britain What was its ancient name? its 
modern? — 5. Who succeeded Plautius? — 
6. Wliat tribe and chieftain took the lead 
in opposing him? — 7. Bywhomiras Car- 
aclacus betrayed? — 8. What was the fate 
of this gallant chieftain ? — 9. Who headed 
the revolt of tho Britons in Nero’s reign? 
With what result?— 10. By what Roman 
general, and in whoso reign, was the con- 
quest of Britain completed? — 11. "Who re- 
lates tho wars of this general? — 12, What 
was tho policy of Agricola? — 13. How far 
north did he advance? What great battle 
did ho fight ? Givo its date and the pro- 
bable site. 

V, 

Chapter I. — continued *^ 

1. TiTiat measures were taken by Julius 
Agricola to secure tho southern provinces 
of Britain from invasion? — 2. Was Agnc- 
ola the only general uho protected South 
Britain by such means? IVlio followed 
his example? Give dates — 3. Can you 
relate anything concerning Alblnus, Se- 
Tcrus and Constantino ? — 4. Describe tho 
career of Carausius — 6. Was tho Boman 
conquest a benefit to Britain ?— 6. Who 
was the first Christian martyr in England? 
—7. Tho reign of Diocletian is referred 
to ; on what account? — 8. Under wdiat 
Emperor did tho Bomans abandon the 
island? Wliy? At what date? How 
long had they been in Britain? — 9. What 
traces of tho Boman occupation stiU re- 
main incur country?— 10. IVhatdo you 
know of Scotland and Ireland during this 
period? — 11. What were tho Boman divi- 
sions of the island? ^ 

♦ 

SAXON PERIOD. 


VI. * 

Chapter I. 

1, Describe thb condition of the land 
after tho Bomans had withdraivn — 
2. What is tho commonly received story 
of tho Saxon Invasion? — 3. What was tho 
character of the Saxon race ? — 4. Can im- 


pllcH reliance bo placed on tho story of 
Vortigern and the Saxon settlement? — 

5. Of what tribes were the invaders? — 

6. How w'as the country divided by them? 
— 7, Draw a map of Britain, marking the 
seven kingdoms — 8. Wlio founded tho 
kingdom of Kent? When? — 9. What 
kingdoms were founded by Ella and Uffa, 
and ntw’hat dates? — 10. AVho founded the 
kingdoms of Wessex and Northumbria? 
When? — 11, What kingdom was founded 
in tho year 62.7 A D , and by whom ? — 
12, Which was tho most important king- 
dom of the Heptarchy? AVho founded it, 
and at what date? 


vn. 

Chapter I. — continued , 

1. Give an account of tho state of Eng- 
land under tho Heptarchy — 2, What is 
meant by the term Bretwalda ? — 3 Give 
some account of King Arthur — 4, What 
circumstance is said to have led to the in- 
troduction of Christianity into Saxon Eng- 
land? — 5. Bclato what you know of 
Augustine's mission — 6. Wlio was Ethcl- 
bert? — 7. "Who was Edwin? Of what 
great city was ho tho founder? — 8. What 
do you know of Columba? — 9. Where is 
Iona? AVhere is Lindisfame?— 10 Men- 
tion some words introduced into our lan- 
guage by tho Boman monks — 11, To what 
three kingdoms were the seven reduced ? 
—12, Who were the most famous Kings of 
Mercia? — 13. What important events fol- 
lowed on Offa’s death?— 14, Inwdiatyear 
were the Anglo-Saxons first called English? 
— 15, VTio was the first King of all Eng- 
Ifind? — 16 Which kingdom of the Hep- 
tarchy absorbed the others? 


'Yin. 

Chapter II. 

1. What does the word Egbert mean?— 
2. Who first invaded Britain during tho 
reign of Egbert? — 3. Where did they first 
land? Give tho date — 4. Where did Eg- 
bert defeat them? — 5. Draw a map of 
Devon and Cornwall, marking the rivers, 
and the two places above referred to — - 
6. When did Egbert die? How long had 
ho reigned? What was his character? 
Wlicre was he crowned? — -7. What do you 
know about tho Danes? — 8. Who suc- 
ceeded Egbert? What do you know con- 
cerning him ? Vlio was his second wife?-^ 
9* Draw a sketch map of the south-eastern 
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connties of England, the coast line stretch- 
ing from the Kaze to Portland Bill , and 
mark on it the tomis at ■which Ethelnnilf 
died and ■was buried, as also the city of 
■NVinchcster — 10. Kelate concisely what 
you. know of Ethelbald, Ethelbert, and 
Ethelred — 11. Where are Aston, Merton, 
and Bury SL Edmunds, and for ■what ■were 
they noted? 


IX. 

CnAPTEE II. — continued, 

1. What was the tax called Peter’s pence, 
and when was it first levied? — 2. Who be- 
came Kmg on the death of Ethelred I ? 
What was his age when appointed to the 
tlirone ? — 3. To whom was he married? — 
4 Give some account of his character — 
6. Illustrate your statements by facts from 
the life of Alfred, — 6. Relate Alfred’s first 
operations against the Danes — 7. Describe 
geographically the position of Athelney — 
8. Relate the circumstance, in connection 
with Alfred’s life, which makes this place 
famous — 9 What Is meant by the term 
Danelagh? "^Miat distnct was so called? 
— 10. '\\’hen was Alfred again troubled by 
the Danes? — 11. TiNTiere did Hastings 
land? — 12. ■^Vhere and how did Alfred 
defeat him? — 13 How would you divide 
Alfred’s reign, and what characterized 
each division? 


X. 

Chaptek II. — continued. 

1. By what means did Alfred protect 
his kingdom from invasion? — 2. What 
was his personal appearance? — 3 De- 
scribe the condition of England at his ac- 
cession — 4. By what measures did ho en- 
courage learning and education? — 5. He 
iz said to have founded the University of 
Oxford. What have you to say concerning 
this tradition? — 6, Mention some of King 
Alfred’s translations from the Latin — 
7. What claims has he to the title of 
** Great”? — 8. Did Alfred establish trial 
by jury? — 9. "WTiat proofs can you offer 
that Alfred did not divide England Into 
shires and hundreds? — 10. What have 
you to say concerning Alfred’s administra- 
tion of the laws? — 11. How did he divide 
bis time?— 12. IMicre did hedie? IVhcro 
was he burled? By what title did Alfred 
call himself mills will? — 13. Make a list, 
with dates, of the Kings from Egbert to 
Alfred. 


XI. 

Chapter II. — continued 

1. Who succeeded Alfred? — 2. What 
title was assumed by him? — 3. With ■what 
title were the Kings of England, from 
Egbert to Alfred, content ? — 4. Relate the 
most important events- of Edward’s reign 
— 5. Give an account of Athelstan’s reign. 
State its leading event, giving the date. 
— 6. Which were the Five Burghs ^ — 
7. "Where and how was Edmund assassi- 
nated? — 8, Who was Edred? What was 
his character ? Where did he die ? AVhat 
do you know' of his reign? — 9. Relate the 
events of Edw 3 *’s reign — 10, Who was 
Archbishop of Canterbury during the 
reign of Edwy? — 11. How did Ed^vy incur 
the hatred of Dunstan? What position 
did Dunstan then fill? 


xn* 

Chapter II. — continued. 

1. Whom did Kmg Edgar create Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury? — 2. How did Edgar 
reduce the power of the Anglo-Danish 
settlers? — 3. What tribute was imposed 
by him on the Welsh? — 4. Where is Ches- 
ter? What circumstance is said to haVo 
occurred there during Edgar’s reign? — 
5. Who were the sons of Edgar ? — 6. Re- 
late the events of the following reign,— 
7. Describe the tragedy at Caine, giving 
the date — 8, What was the DanC'gcld? 
—9, WTiat was the character of Ethelred? 
— 10. What iniquitous scheme was devised 
and carried out by this monarch, and with 
what result? — 11. Where did Sweyn die? 
To whom did he leave his crown? — 
12 What events followed the death of 
Sweyn? — 13. Where is Sandwich? For 
■what noted in this reign? — 14. To whom 
was Ethelred married? — 15 How many of 
his sons survived him? What were their 
names? — 16. What do you know of Ed- 
mund Ironside? — 17. At what place was 
the division of the kingdom agreed to? 


YTTT . 

Chapter III. 

1. On receiving the cro^wn of England 
what were Canute’s first proceedings? — 

2. By what means did he endeavour to re- 
concile the Saxons to lits usurpation? — 

3. Relate two stories illustrative of Can- 
nte’smagnanimity —4. Ovcrwhai countries 
did ho rule? — 5. From wh*t King is ho 
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snid to have exacted homage? — 6. Give 
some account of his pilgrimage to Rome — 

7. AVhere is Shaftesbury? "What hai>- 
pened there? — 8, 'Wliero ivas Canute 
buried? — 9. Who were his sons by his 
first wife? Who was Ins second wife? — 

10. How wore his dominions divided? — 

11. How was the dispute between Harold 
and his half-brother settled? 

* XIV. 

Chapter III. — continued. 

1. Wliere is Southampton, and who 
landed there during the reign of Harold 
Harefoot ? — 9 AVhat was the fate of Alfred, 
the son of Ethelred and Emma ? — 3. Who 
was Godwin? — 4. On the death of Alfred, 
where did Emma take refuge? — 5. Where 
did Harold die? AVlicre was he buried? 

— 6. What do you know of Hardicanute? 
—7. Why did Earl Godwin lose favour 
with the King? — 8. IVliat was Ins peace- 
offering to Hardicanute? — 9. Where did 
this King die ? Where was he buried ? — 

10. How did ho treat the body of Ins 
half-brother Harold? — 11. Who was his 
mother? How were tlie people of England 
disposed towards him in the early part ot 
bis reign? 

XV. 

Chapter IV, 

1. Who succeeded H.ardicanute’ — 2 By 
whose influence did ho obtain the crown? 

— 3. Who had a prior claim to the throne? 

-4. How was Edward received by the 
English people? — 5. What act was ren- 
dered necessary by the poverty of the 
throne? — 6. How were his treasures 
further increased? — 7» At what court had 
Edward spent more than half his life- 
time? What was his age at the date of 
his accession? — 8. Wiat effect had Ins 
residence at a foreign court on the desti- 
nies of England? — 9, Whom did Edward 
marry? — 10. "Wlio headed the revolt 
against the King? What circumstances 
led to it? — 11, Where is Wherwell? — 
^12. "WTiat was the success of Godwin's 
revolt? — 13, Erom whom did Edward 
request aid to quell this rebellion? — 
14. What were the consequences of this 
visit? — 15. Who succeeded Godwin? 
Against what race did he fight successfully ? 
—16. At what age did Edward die? By 
what name is he knoivn? What were the 
chief benefits he conferred upon his 
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people? Wliercw'as he buried’ — 17. Who 
succeeded to the throne on Edward’s death ? 
— 18, What prince had a better right to 
the crown? — 19. What fear haunted Har- 
old? — 20, "Where is Stamford Bridge?— 

21, Who were Hardrada and Tostig?- — 

22. Describe the Battle of Stamford Bridge, 
When was it fought? — 33. What import- 
ant battle was fought m the following 
month? — 24. Give a description of the 
battle — 25, Where arc Pevensey, Has- 
tings, Waltham, and the lull Senlac? — 
26, Make a table of the Saxon and Danish 
reigns Which was the longest ? and which 
the most important? 


XVI. 

Chapteb V. 

Scotland and Ireland during the 

Saxon Period 

1. When does true Scottish history be- 
gin? — 2. What do we know of the early 
population of Scotland ? — ^3. What do such 
names as those of Galloway, Galway, and 
Arran, prove? — 4. When did Coliimba 
land in Scotland? — 5. "What were his fol- 
lowers called? — 6. In whose reign and at 
w'hat date were the Piets and Scots blended 
into one nation ? — 7. VTiat was the border 
lino of Scotland and England at this 
period? — 8. Relate the facts connected 
with Duncan’s murder by Macbeth — 
9. On what did Shakspere found his piny 
of “ Macbeth ” ? — 10, Wh^re w as Malcolm 
Canmoro during the reign of Macbeth? — 
11, When was Macbeth slain ? — 12. Draw 
a map of Scotland, marking Perth, Scone, 
and Galloway ; also the isles of Arran 
and Iona — 13. What was the condi- 
tion of Ireland during the Anglo- 
Saxon period? — 14. Into what smaller 
kingdoms was the island divided ? — 
15. Who was the first great lawgiver of 
Ireland? — 16. IVhnt religious system, 
when driven from England, took refuge in 
Ireland? — 17, Who first preached Cliris- 
tianity in Ireland? — 18* Where was be 
born? — 19, Give a brief account of bis 
life — 20. What was the condition of Ire- 
land at this time as to learning ? — 21 , Who 
delivered Ireland from the Danes? — 
22, Where was the last great battle 
fought?— 23 Draw a map of Ireland, 
marking Galway, Tara, Dublin, Clontarf, 
and the Isles of Arran. — *24. What was 
the fate of Brian Boru?— 25. Wliat bene- 
fits did he confer on Ireland? 
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Chaptek VI. 

Social Condition of iht Anglo-Saxons 

1. \Miat ■nas the title of the head of 
the Anglo-Saxon 'nation ? How was he 
appointed, and what was his office ? From 
what Anglo-Saxon verb is the word Cjming 
derived? — 2, How was the CjTiing chosen? 
— 3. How was the consort of the Cyning 
styled? ^^^llch of the Queens was allowed 
to sit on the throne beside her husband? 
"What were the position and style of tho 
Anglo-Saxon Queen? — 4. AMiat class of 
nobles was highest in rank? 'W’Tiatwero 
their powers and privileges? — 5. AVhat 
was the title borne bj’ the lower order of 
nobility? "SMiat qualification was neces- 
sary to this dignity? — 6. AMiat was the 
lowest class of freemen’ — 7. Whom may 
we rank with the Ccorls? In what were 
they engaged? — 8. In what condition were 
more than two-thirds of tho Anglo-Saxon 
nation? — 9. “WTiat was tho Xorman name 
for a slave? — 10. Describe the ceremony 
of degradation. — ^11. ^^"hat was the mar- 
ket value of a slave? ^^^lat town was 
famous for its slave-market? — 12 'WTiat 
was the great council of tho Anglo-Saxons 
called?— 13. At what seasons did they 
assemble? — 14. What were their duties 
and powers? — 15, AMiose appointment 
lay in their hands? — 16. "What remark 
have you to make on tho conclusion of 
bargains of sale and purchase among the 
Anglo-Saxons?— 17. 'Wliat were the officers 
called in whom the execution of the laws 
was vested? What was the title of iho 
chief officer in each county? Of uhat 
office in modem time was this the on- 
ginaL — 18. IVhat was the social condition 
of the Anglo-Saxons? Wliat were the 
chief crimes? How were these crimes 
punished? — 19. What was the price of a 
freeman’s life called? — 20. To whom was 
the “wcrc-gild” paid? — 21. How wero 
slaves punished? — 22. How was theft 
punished by the later .^Vnglo-Saxon Kings? 
By Canute? — 23. How could a man ac- 
cused of crime clear himself?— 24. De- 
scribe tho Ordeals — 25. MTicn was 
masonry first used for the chief buildings? 
Dcscrilw the houses of the Anglo-Saxons 
—26. Delate what you know of the daily 
life of tho Anglo-Saxons. How did the 
nobles pa«5 their time ? Describe a Saxon 
feast lMi.atwas the principal article of 
food? the favourite dnnk? IVTiatwasthe 
chief pastime after supper? Where did 


the guests sleep? — 27. How did the ladies 
spend their days ? — 28. What materials 
were used by the Anglo-Saxons for cloth- 
ing? Describe their dress — 29. IMiat is 
kno\m of the Anglo-Saxon coinage ? 'Wliat 
were their gold coins? "^ATiat were the 
silver and copper corns? "VMiat was tho 
value of each? — 30. What do you know 
of the religion and superstitions of the 
early Saxons? ^^^lat were their -names for 
the days of the week ? How did the Amglo- 
Saxon priests spend their leisure time? 
What were* the only seats of learning? — 
31. "WTiat does the English language owe to 
the Anglo-Saxon, and what to the Danish ? 
— 32. "Wlio wrote tho Creation, Alfred's 
Life, Eighty Bomilies f Who translated 
jEsop, Ecde, and tho PsaZnw ^ *iVhat works 
did Gildas and Bede -write? State what 
you know of Engena — 33. Give the dates 
of — ^Landing of Augustine, Accession of 
Egbert, Death of Alfred, Battle of Ethan* 
dune, Battle of Hastings. 

« 

EARLY NORMAN KINGS. 

xvm. 

Chapteh I. 

1. Trace the genealogy of William the 
Conqueror from Hollo — 2. 'U’ho was the 
wife of the Conqueror? — 3. 'SMiat were 
his proceedings after the Battle of Has- 
tings? — 4, What measures had been taken 
by the Witan? — 5. WTicre is Berkhamp- 
stcad? What happened there? — 6. "WTio 
was the chief minister of Edgar Atbel- 
ing? — 7, Where and vhen was William 
crowned ? "What disastrous event oc- 
curred at the coronation’ 8. What wero 
i the first proceedings of William’s reign ? — 
' 9. What ifnportant fortress was built by 
WiIILam? — 10. "Wliat city was the capital 
of England at this period? — 11. When 
William returned to Kormandy vho wero 
left as Eegents in England? — 12. lATint 
was their conduct towards the Saxon 
people ? — 13. 'V\’hat was tho result ? 


XIX. 

CiiAPTET. I. — coTittnued, 

1. IHiat was the success of the rebellion 
which broke out during William’s ab- 
sence? — 2 How was the West reduced lo 
peace?— 3. Belato the \arious revolts 
which took place in 10C9 — 4. What ter* 
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ribl6 revenge did the"^ Conqueror take ? — 

5. How did the King act towards his -Eng* 
lish subjects 5:— 6. A^^lo was appointed 
Archbishop of Canterbury in the room of 
Stigand ? — 7. Give some account of Here- 
ward the Saxon — 8. "Who was the wife of 
Malcolm of Scotland? — 9. "What is known 
as the “ Bridal of Norwich ? ** — 10. Relate 
the events of AVilliam’s latter days — 
'“11. ^IVhere are the towns of Rouen, 
Mantes, and Caen, and for what noted ? — 
12. ‘What was Domesday Book? 'What 
was the Curfew Bell ? — 13. "Which are the 
Cinque Ports Draw a map, marking their 
sites — 14^ "What islands were first an- 
nexed to England at the Conquest? — 
15. "What judicial courts had their origin 
in this reign ? — 16. "What was the revenue 
of the Conqueror? — 17. "What tax was 
revived during his reign ?— 18. How did 
his reign end? — 19. "What was his per- 
sonal appearance? — 20. Describe his 
character — 21. "What is stated of his 
bodily strength? — 22. "Wliat oppressive 
laws were enacted by William I. ? — 
23. How did Wilham form the New 
Forest, and for what purpose’ — 24. How 
many children of William the </onqueror 
are of importance in English history? 
Mention their names — 25. How were the 
dominions of William divided after his 
death? — 26. Wliat great Pope was a con- 
temporary of William the Conqueror ? 


XX. 

Chapter II. 

1. Why was the second Norman King 
of England surnamed Rufus ? — 2. By 
whose influence did "Williain secure the 
crown ? — 3. Give an account of Odo’s plot 
to set Robert on the English throne — 

4. Which of the two brothers had the 
support of the English natidn ? Why ? — 

5. How did Rufus act with regard to Nor- 
mandy? — 6. What agreement was event- 
ually made? — 7. Relate the operations 
of the Scottish King agamst England — ■ 

' 8. What is said to be the origin of the 
name Percy? — ^9. Wliere is Bamborough 
Castle? — 10. Give an account of the re- 
volt of Robert Mowbray' — 11. Who was 
the chief instrument of Wilham^s extor- 
tion? — 12, How does he figure in the next 
reign? — ^13. What plan was devised by 
him for suppljing the King with money? 
— 14. Name one of the chief sufferers by 
this system — ^15. What agreement had 
been made by William concerning tbe Nor- 


man castles seized by him ? — 16, Where 
is Bayeui? Who was Bishop of Bayeui? 
— 17. "What was the character of Robert ? 
— 18^ Of what fortresses in the territories 
of his brother did William make himself 
master? — 19. How did he obtain posses- 
sion of them? — 20. How did Henry Beau- 
clerc act on peace bemg made between 
bis brothers Robert and William? — 
21. Where is Alnwick ? "Who was killed 
there? — 22. "Where is Rochester? Who 
had fortified Rochester Castle, and what 
use was made of it, in the early part of 
Wilbam’s xeign? — 23, When Rochester 
Castle was taken, what agreement uas 
made between ‘Rufus and the Bishop of 
Bayeux? 


XXI. 

Chapter II. — continued. 

1, For what price did Robert offer to 
transfer the government of Normandy and 
Maine to his brother William? — 2. For 
bow many years was this arrangement 
made? — 3. What was Robert’s reason for 
making this offer? — 4. How much is a 
merk? — 5, What were the Crusades? — ^ 

6. Who preached the First Crusade? — 

7. Where did Rufus die? — 8. What is 
known of his death? — 9. Where was he 
buried? How? — 10. Who was suspected 
of the murder? — '11. What was the char 
acter of William Rufus ? — 12. What was 
his personal appearance ? — 13. "What were 
bis chief public works ? — 14, In what year 
did he ascend the English throne? — 

15. What IS the date of his death? — 

16. 'What is the date of Mowbray’s re- 
bellion ? 


xxn. 

Chapter III. 

1. "Wlio succeeded "VVilUam Rufus? — ■ 
2. Where was he at the time of William’s 
death ? — 3. "WTio was the rightful heir to 
the croivn ? — 4. What measures were taken 
by Henry to secure the crown ? — 5, Who 
crowned Henry I ? — 6* IVbere was Robert 
at this time? — 7. Whom did he marry? 

8. Wliat makes this marriage important? — 

9. What were the early acts of Henry? 
. — 10, Who was the ivife of Robert? — 
11. What were the proceedings of Bobert? 
. — 12. For n hat sum of money did he re- 
nounce his right to the English crown? 

^13. Henry never paid this pension. 

How was this ? — 14. When was the Battle 
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of Tcnchcbral fought ? Where is Tenche- 
brai? — 15. What "was the result ef the 
battle 1 — 16. Hovr did Henry act towards 
his prisoner? — 17. Where is Cardiff? 
inio died there ? 


xxrn. 

Chapter III. — conitnued, 

1. After the imprisonment of Hoberk, 
by whom was the war carried on? — 

2. llTiat was the result of the war? — • 

3. When was the Battle of Brenvillo 
fought? Who was the victor? Where is 
Brenville’ — 4. In what dispute was Henry 

I. involved with the Pope’ — 5. What pre- 
late sided with the Pope? — 6. What 
was the result’ — 7. What occurred in 
the year 1120’ — 8. IMiat was the name 
of Prince William’s sister, for whom he 
lost his hfe ’ — 9. IMiat was the effect of 
the news on Henry’ — 10. ^^liat was the 
fate of William, the son of Robert? — 

II. Where is Alost?-— 12, When did 
Queen Matilda die? — 13. Where was the 
first stone bridge built in England? tMio 
ordered Its erection’— 14. ^^^^at was the 
name of Henry’s daughter’ — 16. How did 
ho endeaNour to secure her accession to 
the English throne? — 16. Who was the 
second %nfe of Beauclerc’ — 17. How did 
Henry acquire the surname of Bcauclcrc’ 
— 18. Who was Maud’s second husband ’ 
— 19. To whom bad she been previously 
married ’ — 20. By what was the death of 
Henry caused? — 21. Where did he die ’ — 
22, ^Miat was his character’ — 23. "What 
name, given by bis people, su^ests Hen- 
ry's strict administration of justice’ — 
24. What change was made in the coinage 
during his reign? — 25. "WTiat manufacture 
was introduced into England during Hen- 
ry’s reign, and by whom ? — 26, "Where did 
the riemings settle’ — 27. MTiat curious 
account is given of the teaching at Cam- 
bridge at this time ’ — 28, What now took 
the place of theSaxon poems’ — 29. What 
were the subjects of the Norman Ro- 
mances? 


XSTV. 

Chapter IV 

1, IThat was the character of King 
Stephen* — 2. How did he obtain the 
throne? — 3. Trace hU descent from the 
Conqueror — 4. Where was Henry I 
buried ?— 5, What concessions were made 
by aicphcn to the barons, clergy, and 


people? — 6. Wliat was the result of hts 
concessions to the barons’ — 7. Who was 
the first to draw the sword in support of 
Maud? — 8. Where and when was the 
Battle of the Standard founht? Describe 
it — 9. How many times within one year 
did David of Scotland ra\age the nortn- 
em counties of England’ — 10. Where are 
Northallerton and Carhsle’- — 11. Where 
are Bambqyough and Newcastle’ — 12. To 
whom was Northumberland ceded? — 
13. With what forces and on what coast 
did Maud effect a landing? — ^14, IMiat 
castle was first occupied by her ? — 

15. "What did Stephen permit her to do? — 

16. IVhen was the Battle of Lincoln fought, 
and with w’hat result’ — 17. How was 
Stephen treated by Maud? — ^18, Who was 
the head of her party’ — 19. What cir- 
cumstance led to Stephen's liberation’ — 
20. During the short time m which Maud 
was acknowledged Queen, how did she act 
towards her subjects ? — 21. What was the 
resultof this conduct? — 22. Statewhatyou 
know of the siege of Oxford — 23. "Where 
is Wallingford ? — 24. How long after the 
escape of Maud from Oxford did sne re- 
main in England? — 25. "Where was her 
sway acknowledged? — 26. "Who were her 
chief supporters?— 27. On their death, 
whither did she go ’ — 28. IMiat territories 
wereheld by Henryof Anjou’ — 29. Whom 
had he married? — 30. Relate the events 
which occurred during the remainder of 
Stephen’s reign — 31. Where did Stephen 
die? "VMiere was he buried ? "WTiatwas 
his personal appearance? — 32, "SMiatwaa 
the name of his son? What territories 
did he inherit’ — 33. Give the opening 
and closing dates of the Second Crusade 

XKV. 

Chapter V. 

Scotland during the Norman Period 

1. l\Tiom did Malcolm III. of Scotland 
marry? In what year was this? — 2. What 
influence had this marriage on the Scottish 
people? — 3. "SlTiat difference was pn- 
duced in the royal household? — 4. Whai 
counties now reckoned ns English were at 
tins time claimed by the Scottish Kings? 
— 5. How far did William the Conqueror 
penetrate Scotland’ — 6. IMierewas 2dal- 
colm slain? At what date was this?— 
7. "BTiat events followed the death of 
Malcolm — 8. How long did Edgar, son 
of ^lalcolm Canmore, reign? — 9. "VMiat 
spirit did he display ? — 10. ^Y^lo then cue- 
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ceeded to the throne ^ — 11, "What was the 
chief event of his reign ’ — 12, "Wlio suc- 
ceeded Alexander I , and in what year? — 

13. "What was the chief event of his reign’ 
—14. To what acts of his reign did he 
owe the name of ''The Sair Sanct’” — 
15. "What do you know of his death ’ In 
what year did this occur? — 16. "Wliat 
pnneess, afterwards Queen of England, 
was educated at the court of Malcolm 
Canmore? * 

XXVI.* 

Chapter YL 

Social Condition of the I^ormans 
1, "UTiat was the origin of the Feudal 
System ’ — 2, 'SV'hen was it introduced into 
England ? — 3, From what did it derive its 
name? — 4. What was its leading feature? 
— 5. IVho was supposed to be the owner 
of all land? — 6. How was the land al- 
lotted? — 7. How was ft Feudal Army 
raised? — 8, What were the lowest classes 
of the Normans called? — 9, What was 
closely interwoven with the Feudal Sy^s- 
tern? — 10. What was the rank of the King 
as ft knight? — 11. Wliatwas the training 
of a knight ? — ^12, Describe the vigil, and 
ceremony of taking the vows of knight- 
hood — 13, IVhat was the armour of a 
knight? What were, his weapons? — 

14, What was a favourite weapon with 
,tho clergy’ — 15, Who were the Templars’ 

When was the Order lounded ? What was 
Uieirgarh? What were the distinguishing 
raarks'of the Crusaders? — 16. What was 
the chief sport of Chivalry ? — 17. Describe 
a tournament — 18, What was meant by 
a combat at oiitrance ^ — 19, IVbat was 
the quarter-staff’ — 20, What was the trial 
by combat? — 21. What were the Grand 
^issize and" the Ouna Heffis ’ — 22. What 
is the distinctive feature of the Korman 
castles ?-»-23, Describe a Norman castle. 
Of what was it often the nucleus’ — 
24, liTiat was the manner of life among 
Mie Normans ? How many meals had they 
each day, and at what hours were these 
taken? — 25, What was the food of the 
Normans? In what did it differ from 
that of their predecessors the Saxons? 
How is this change illustrated in our 
language?— 26. How were the banquets 
of this period served? Describe the sleep- 
ing rooms of the great -—27. What was 
the dress of the Normans?— 28. What 
characters illustrative of the social his- 
tory of the time might have been seen 


amongst the Normans? — 29, IMiat was 
the dress of the Norman ladies ’ — 30. State 
what you know of the Norman coinage. 
What was the value of the zechin’ — 
31. In what classes of words was the Nor- 
man langnage rich ? — 32. Into what lan- 
guage did pupils construe Latin in the 
schools’ — 33, What change passed on 
tho Saxon tongue during the Norman 
Period? — 34. By nhom were surnames 
brought into general use? Give some 
examples — 35. Who were the authors and 
what was the subject of the Saxon Chroiu 
tefe^ — 36, Name the chief chroniclers 
under the Norman Kings — 37. What 
work contains a Latin version of the Celtic 
legends concerning Arthur’ — 38. Give tho 
dates of — Bridal of Norwich ; Beginning 
of the Crusades ; Drowning of Prince 
William : Landing of Maud ; Storming of 
Ely; Battles of Tenchebrai and the Stand- 
ard, and Siege of Oxford — 39. Draw a 
genealogical tree connecting the Con- 
queror with the Plantagenels 


PUNTAGENETS PROPER. 


xxvn. 

Chapter I, 

1. "WTiowere theheadsof thePlantagenot 
lino? TVliat was the origin ot this name? — 
2. Where was Henry 11 crowned? In 
what year? — 3. What wore tho first mea- 
snres of his reign ? — 4, "WTiat remarkahlo 
man occupies a prominent place in tho 
history of Henry’s reign? — 6. Eelate tho 
traditional account of his parentage — 
6. Wiiat was tho first step of his prefer- 
ment? — 7. Kelato the steps by which he 
rose to tho archbishopric of Canterbury — 
8. What change took place in his manner 
of life from tho time of his appointment 
to the seo of Canterbury ? — 9. Give a con- 
cise accoimt of tho struggle between 
Becket and tho King — 10. What wero 
tho “ Constitutions of Clarendon,” and 
how did they come to exist? — 11. Wlnt 
circumstance , led to Becket’s death ? — 
12. By whom, and in what year, was 
Becket murdered? — 13. What country 
w.as annexed to the English crown during 
this reign ? — 14. Into how many provinces 
was it divided ? — 15. Draw a map of Ire- 
land, marking the border lines of tho 
modern pronnees — 16. To what digmty 
was tho province of Meath specially at- 
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tacbed, and who then claimed this dig- 
nity ? — 17. In whoso hands wero tho ports 
of Ireland?— 18, "WTiat was the state of 
tho people?— 19. What circumstances led 
io English interference in the affairs of 
Ireland? — 20. T\Tio was the principal 
English inTader? — 21. In what year did 
Henry II receive the homage of the Irish 
chieftains? — 22. What princes alone re- 
fused snhmission? — 23. "WTiom did Henry 
appoint to tho lordship of the island? — 
24. Whatwastheconductof Prince John? 
What was tho conseriucnce? — 25. "What 
occurred four years after Bechet’s death? 
In what year was this? — 26. “WTiat news 
was received by Henry immediately after 
his penance?— 27. For what, besides mili- 
tary skill, was Glanville celebrated’ — 
2^. On what terms was William released? 
“WTiy is this circumstance important? — 
29. ^Vhat domestic troubles disturbed the 
later years of Henry’s reign? — 30. Where 
did he die? 'UTiat led to his death? — 
31, AVlicro was ho buried? — 32. What 
wore the names of his sons? Which of 
them survived him? — 33. Whom did his 
daughter Maud marry ? How is the Poyal 
Family of England at tho present time 
descended from this daughter of Henry? 
—34. ^^^^atwastho character of Henry? 
^Vhom did he resemble? — 35. VThen was 
glass first used for the windows of private 
houses? — 36. What have you to remark 
concerning commerce and tho admintstra- 
lion of justice during this reign? What 
city now became the capital, and why? — 
37. How did tho Crusades affect com- 
merce? — 38. fMio was the English Pope? 
Give the dates of his Papacy — 39. Give 
tlie opening and closing dates of the reign 
of Philip Augustus 


exvhl 

CnAPTEIt II. 

1, "VMierc was P.ichard I crowned ? — 
2. To what end were Richard’s earliest 
measures directed ? — 3. How did ho raise 
money? — 4. ^Miat disastrous circum- 
stances attended the coronation of Rich- 
ard? — 5. Enumerate tho cities and towns 
in which the Jews were massacred — 
G. Where did tho chief massacre take 
place’ — 7. did Richard muster 

his forces for the Tlilrd Cnvsade ? 
was his ally? VTlmt was the number of 
the united armies? — 8. By wliat route 
did the monarchs proceed towards Pales- 
tine? — 9. IMut events occurred during 


the residence of Richard in Sicily and 
Cyprus? — 10. Who was the leader of tho 
Saracens in Palestine? — 11. What city 
was undergoing a siege by the Christian 
forces? — 12, In what other battle did 
Richard defeat Saladm? — 13. AVhen did 
Richard take leave of the shores of Pales- 
tine? — 14. What misfortunes befel Rich- 
ard on his homeward j'ourney? — 15. In 
what castle was Richard first confined ) 
By whom? — 16. "UTio subsequently ob- 
tained possession of his person ? — 17. What 
is the legendary account of the discovery 
of his place of confinement? — 18, How 
Tvas the secret of his prison really dis-' 
closed? — “19. What ransom was paid by 
the English people for the release of Rich- " 
ard? — 20. In what year did he reach the 
English shores ? How many months had 
he spent in England since his accession to 
the throne? — 21. What was the state of ^ 
his kingdom on his return? — 22. What 
events occupied tho remainder of Rich- 
ard’s reign? — 23. Relate the events which 
led to Richard’s death? — 24, What was 
the Jate of the youth who caused his 
death? — 25. Where did Richard die, and 
where was ho buried ? Where was lus 
heart buried? — 26, IVhat were the per- 
sonal appearance and character of this 
prince? — 27. "What outlaw, and what 
demagogue, lived in the reign of Rich- 
ard? — 28. What were the social effects of 
tho Crusades ? 

XXIX. 

Chaptek III. 

1, To whom did Richard' I bequeath 
his crown? — 2. By what council was the 
choice confirmed? — 3. Who had a better 
ri'^httotbe crown, and why? — 4. Where 
13 Bret.ognc ? — 5. What became of Arthur 
and Eleanor? Wlicro was the Castle of 
Mircbeau ? llTiere is Rouen ? Wliat w as 
Eleanor called? — 6, MTio was the first 
wife of John? Who was his secd'nd? — 
7. llTiat was the result of his second mar- 
riage ? — 8. Relate the events which led to 
John’s struggle with the Papal power — 
9. MTiat Was an Interdict? — 10, How did 
John act during tho Interdict? Wliat 
caused him at Icngtli to yield ? What 
agreement did he make with the Pope? — 
11. Wlicro was Philip of France when this 
agreement was made? — 12. Mliat wero 
his proceedings ? — 13. IMiat naval com- 
mander scattered tho French fleet? — 
14. By vhat events were John’s Lopes of 
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Tictory.in Franco blasted ? — 15. lYhere is 
Bouvmes? — 16. ■^Vhat^^as the result? — 
17. 'NVhat circumstances led to a common 
feeling, perhaps for the first time, between 
the Anglo-Norman and the Anglo-Saxon 
'^aces? — 18. "What measures were taken 
by the Barons of England? — 19, "What 
was John’s remark when he heard their 
demands? How did the Barons become 
masters of London ? — 20. "Where, and at 
what date, was Magna Charts signed? — 
21. Describe the position of Runnymead 
— 22. What were the most important 
provisions of this Charter ? — 23. What 
other important document was signed 
at the same time? — 24. What was John^s 
cpnduct after signing the Charter? — 
25. How did the Barona meet the treachery 
of the King? — 26. What were the perils 
to which England was thus exposed? — 
27. Where did Louis land? — 28. What 
misfortune befel John on the shores of 
the Wash? — 29, When did his death 
occur? What was the cause of it? Where 
was he buried ? "Where is Newark ? What 
were his character and personal appear- 
ance? — 30. Where is Ghent? Who was 
Earl of Flanders in the year 1214 a.d ? 
How was he treated by Philip of France ? 
Why ?— 31, By what Pope was the realm 
of England placed under an Interdict? — 
32. Whom had the Pontiff chosen Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury? — 33. Who was 
nominated by the monks? — 34, iiVliat 
important work was finished during the 
reign of John? — 35. What custom was 
begun by the citizens of London ? — 
36. Who was the first Lord Mayor of 
London ? — 37. What remark have you to 
make concerning the English fisheries 
during this period? — 38. How many chil- 
dren were left by John ? Give their 
names Wlio was their mother ? Which 
of them afterwards became King ? — 
39. What people were extirpated in 
Southern France during this reign ? 


Chapteu IY. 

1. Relate the circumstances which 
attended the accession and coronation of 
Henry ni — 2. What was the first act of 
his reign? — 3, Wlicre was Louis of Franco 
defeated? Date of the battle — 4. "Wliat 
naval success was achieved about the same 
time, and by whom? — 6, What was the 
Burnamo of Henry III ? How old was ho 
at the death of his father? Who was ap- 


pointed Regent? — 6. On the death of 
Pembroke, who succeeded to the Re- 
gency? — 7, Who was Papal legate in Eng- 
land at this time ? — 8. In what year was 
Henry declared of age ? "Who became his 
chief favourite ? — 9. How often has Magna 
Charta been ratified ? Of what was its 
third ratification a condition ? — ^10. What 
was the success of tnc French expedition 7 
Where were Poitou and Guienno ? — 
11. What charge was incurred by Henry ? 
On whom did he cast the blame? What 
was the result? — 12. How did De Burgh 
act? — 13. IVliy was he sent back by tho 
King to the sanctuary from which he had 
been carried ? IVhat measures were taken 
to force him to surrender ? What was his 
fate? — 14, At whose request did Henry 
engage in a second war with France ? In 
what year was this ? What successes were 
gamed? By whom? What arrangement 
was finally come to? Where are Taille- 
bourg and Samtes ? — 15. Vkhat royal 
alliances were formed between England 
and Scotland during this reign? — 16. Who 
were the Poictevins and the Proven^ls ? 
What was the result of Henry’s fondness 
for them? — 17. Who headed the rebel- 
lion ? "WTio had just been created King of 
the Romans ? — IB. What course was pur- 
sued by the Barons ? — 19. What were tho 
proceedings of the “Mad Parliament"? 
Where was it assembled? In what year 
did it meet? — 20. What were the Pro- 
visions of Oxford^ — 21, How was tho 
civil war kindled ? — 22, "VSTiere was Henry 
defeated ? MTiat was the date of this 
battle? — 23. Wliat treaty was made ? — 
24. By whom was a Parliament called in 
the following year? Who were sum- 
moned ? "Why is this event of import- 
ance? Give tho date — 25. What occurred 
at Evesham? Where is Evesham ? Relate 
what you know of the battle — 26. How 
long did Henry reign ? Where was Edward 
at the time of his death? — 27. AVhat was 
the character of Hepry III 7 What do 
you know of his personal appearance? — 
28. Name some of the important improve- 
ments of this reign — 29. "What bcensa 
was granted to the people of Newcastle- 
on-Tyne ? — 30. By whom was scienco 
much benefited ? — 31. Who invented tho 
mariner’s compass ? — 32. What constitu- 
tional changes may we trace to this reign? — 
33, "i^Tiat savage conqueror ravaged Asia 
in this reign? — 34. What important com- 
mercial league was' formed on the Conti- 
nent ? Give the date — 35. For what 
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cTent la Byzantine history was the year 
1201 noted 1 


XXXI. 

Chapter Y, 

1. How was Prince Edward’s life endan- 
gered while in Palestine? — 2. "Who was 
his wife? How did she act, according to 
the tradition ? — 3. How long was he in the 
Holy Land ?— 4. "Where was ho when the 
sens reached him of his father’s death ? — 
5. "VSTiat occurredwhilohc'nas inGnienne? 
Where is Chalons? — 6. What arrangement 
wasmadewith theCountess of Flanders? — 
7. Where and when did the coronation of 
Edward I. take place ? — 8. Wlio was 
present at the coronation ? — 9. What was 
the great aim of Edward's ambition ? — • 
10. What prophecy of Merlin is on re- 
cord? — 11. Who was prince of the Welsh 
at this period? How did he treat Edward’s 
demand of homage? — 12. How long was 
Edward occupied in the conquest of Wales? 
Where and how was Llewellyn slam? What 
nas the fate of his brother David? With 
what barbarous act is Edward charged ? , 
BTiat English poem is founded on the | 
story? — 13. Give the date of this conquest 
of Wales — 14. Where was the first Prince 
of Wales bom ? — 15. What ei ent confused 
the succession to the Scottish throne ? 
How many competitors appeared? Who 
were the most important of these ? Of 
whom were they descendants? Whatwere 
their claims relatively? Illustrate by a 
genealogical tree — IG, On what ground 
did Edward claim a right to interfere ? 
Whom did ho appoint King? In -nhat 
year did this occur ’ — 17. Wliat "war arose 
shortly after? What was the origin of 
the war? — 18. On what pica was Edward 
summoned to France? How did he act? — 

19. Whence were his supphes derived? — 

20. What was the tax ho imposed on 
vool? — 21. By what despotic means 
did he raise money? — 22. Where was tho 
fleet prepared lor the invasion of France? 
tlTiat cicnts forced Edward to abandon 
this project? — 23. How did Edward goad 
Ballol, King of Scotland, to revolt ? What 
was tho result? IMio was left Guardian 
of Scotland ? — 24. Who were tho Scottish 
heroes of the war which followed ? What 
was its rcsnlt? — 25. ItTiat prorince was re- 
covered by treaty from France ?-— '26. What 
was the last effort of King Edward X 7 

■ Bywhatncwswashcrou'ed?~27. WTiero 
did ho die?— 28. "IMiat was his last 


wish? — 29. Wliowas his first wife? In 
what year did she die ? How many sons 
did she leave? — 30. "Who was Eduard’s 
second wife? Mention the names of her 
sons —31, What was the personal appear- 
ance of Edward ? What was his charac- 
ter? — 32, Whatwere the chief constitu- 
tional changes of this reign? — 33. Who 
were banished from England during this 
reign 7 In what year did this take place ? — 
34. "Who took the place of the Jews in 
England? — -35. What useful novelties 
were introduced into England during this 
reign? — 36. Whatwere brought from Scot- 
land by Edward ? What was his object 
in this removal? — 37. What great struo- 
turo was completed by this monarch ? — 
38. Where did he place the coronation chair 
of Scotland? — 39. Give the dates of the 
reign of Rudolf of Hapsburg — 40. Wliat 
massacre occurred in 1282, and what battle 
in 1302 ? — 41. Give the date of William 
Tell’a defiance of Austria 


XXXII. 

Chapter YI. ' 

1. Where was Edward I. buried? What 
of the Scottish war?— 2. Whom did Ed- 
ward II immediately rccal from exile? 
What charge was committed to this vi- 
cious favourite ? — 3. Forwhat purpose did 
Edward sail to Boulogne? — 4, How were 
the jealousy and anger of the English 
Barons aroused against the King’s un- 
worthy favourite? — 5. Where was Gaves- 
ton seized? What was his fate? Where 
is Blacklow-hiU? — 6. AVhatwere tho pro- 
ceedings of tlic Parliament before » tho 
death of Gaveston? Who were the Or- 
dainers? — 7. Kamo some important cities 
which had fallen before the Scottish King 
— 8. To save Stirling how did Edward act? 
— 9 *VSlicro and when u as he defeated ? — 
10. What tou-n was besieged five years 
after by tho English King, and with what 
success? — 11, About the same time who 
seized tho c^o^vn of Ulster in Ireland? 
MTiero was ho crowned King? — 12 Where 
•was he slam? — ^13. ^\^lero is tho field of 
Bannockburn? "When was tho Battle of 
Bannockburn fought? — 14, What do you 
know* of the condition of England during 
the years 1314 and 1315? — 15, Who were 
Edward’s favourites after the death of 
Piers Gaveston? — 16. "iiTiat was the fate 
of each? — 17. IVho^was beheaded by tlio 
King’s order at Pontefract? — 18. IMiat 
was tho conduct of the Queen? Who fled 
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with her? — 19. "WTifit declaration did tho 
Parliament make? — 20. Whore did Jld- 
wardll die? What is known of his death? 
“WTiat is tho date of his death ? Where was 
he buried? — 21. What wore the names 
of his children’ — 22. What was the char- 
acter of Edward ? "What was his personal 
appearance? — 23. Mliat was the interest 
of money during this reign? '\^^lat came 
into use about this time in England? 
What treaty was concluded between Eng- 
land and Venice? What treatment did 
Edward inflict on tho Templars? Whoso 
example did lie follow in this ? — 24. What 
Republic was founded in 130S? — 25. Give 
tho date of the Battle of Morgarten 


xxsin. 

Chapter VII. 

1. wera tho surnames of tho 

Kings, John, Henry III , and the first three 
Edwards? — 2. At tho beginning of Ed- 
u ard the Tlurd’s reign, who held all power 
in England? — 3. AYhy was it difficult to 
overtake a Scottish army at this period? — 
4. "What reward was offered by tho King 
to him who sliould discover the route of 
tho army which had invaded the nortliern 
counties ? — 5. Who won the prize ? What 
battle was the result? — 6. By whoso ad- 
vice was Scotland acknowledged to be a 
distinct and Independent kingdom? — 

7. How was tho treaty cemented? — 

8. What circumstances led to tho over- 
throw of Isabella’s power? — 9. Where 
was Mortimer seized? — 10, How was ho 
treated ? How did the King act towards 
his mother?— 11. Wh.at led to tho Battle 
of Halfdon-hill? What was tho result of 
this battle? When was it fought? — ■ 
12. What w.as the great effort of Edward 
tho Third’s policy? — 13, What was tho 
nature of his claims to tho French crown ? 
IVhat law, existing in France, formed .a 
harrier to Edward’s claims ’ — 14. How did 
ho raise supplies for the war? — 15. What 
was his success in the first two campaigns? 
— IG. Whore are Sluys and Tournay? — 
17. What Were the events of the seventh 
year of the war? — 18. Describe Edward's 
march to Cregy, — 19. Describe the Battle 
of Cregy When was it fought ? — 20. What 
weapon may ho said to have won tho day? 
— 21. AVhat King was among the slain? 
By whom were his crest and motto adopt- 
ed? — 22. When was tho Battle of Nevil's 
Cross fought, and by whom? — 23. WTiat 
were Edward’s proceedings after the BatUo 


of Cregy?— 24. How long did this siege 
continue, and how was it brought to a 
close’ — 25. Shortly afterwards what ter- 
nble c.alamity befel England and the 
south of Europe? What rendered the 
mediiev.al Flagues so virulent? — 26 Who 
w ere the Flagellants ? — 27. In what year 
was the war with France renewed ? Who 
was King of France at this time? AVho 
headed the English armies ? From what 
did he obtain his name ? — 28. How were 
the English oceupied during tho first cam- 
paign ? — 29. By what event was the second 
camp.aign signalized? — 30. Describe tho 
b.attle When was it fought? On what 
kind of ground? What weapon decided 
tho day ? What illustrious prisoners were 
taken ? — 31. When was David of Scotland 
r.ansomed? — 32. By what treaty was tho 
French King freed ? fiVhat were the pro- 
visions of this agreement ? — 33. What was 
the honourable conduct of tho French 
King? — 34. Where did the Black Prince 
rule ? What was the result of his war in 
Spam? — 35. Name his antagonist in Spain, 
and his chief victory ? — 36. AVhom had he 
married ’ What was the name of his son ? 
— 37. What French possessions remained 
to Edward at tho time of his son’s death ? — 

38. Give an account of his latter days? — 

39. Where and when did be die? Where 
was he buried? — 40. MTio were his most 
distinguished sons? — 41. What was his 
character? What important change dur- 
ing his reign took place in the English 
nation?— 42. What facts show the rising 
importance of the English language? — 
43. fiVhat change was made in the Eng- 
lish Parliament? What is meant by piir- 
rajance ’ iniat shook the Papal power in 
England? What title was in this reign 
revived in England? AVho invented gun- 
powder?— 44, What was the chief statute 
of the reign? — 45. Who was the architect 
of AYindsor Castle? Tell his position in 
Church and State — 46. Give the dates of 
Eicnzi’s tribuneship and the Institution of 
tho Golden Bull 


XXXTV. 

Chapter VIII. 

1. AYhat was tho surname of Eichaid 
II ? Whose son was he? — 2. How old 
was Richard at the time of Edward the 
Third’s death?— 3. How was the power 
vested during the King’s minority ? Who 
were excluded ? — 4, How was tho corona- 
tion of Richard celebrated by the citizens 
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of London 1 — 5. 'Vnintvrns the first mcmor* 
ablo event of this reign? — 6. AVliat was 
the cause of this rising? — 7. "WTiere did it 
break out? "What were its limits west- 
ward and northward? — 8. "Who were its 
leaders? "WTiat were their demands? 
■\VTiat was their motto? — 9. Describe the 
insurrection — 10. How was it crushed? — 
11. IVhat countries attempted an invasion 
of England? WTith what success did they* 
meet ’ — 12. "What were Bichard’s proceed- 
ings in return for this attack ? IVhat was 
his success? — 13. In what battle were the 
English defeated? IVhat was its date? 
How is this battle named in old English 
ballads? — 14, How was the government 
frequently interfered with 7 — 16. IVho was 
elected head of the council? — 16. UTiat 
was the dale of the ’Wonderful Parlia- 
ment”? Give its other name, and tell 
what its deeds were — 17. At what age did 
Bichard free himself from guardianship’ — 
18, "VNTio was Richard’s first wife? "Whom 
did he marry after her death? — 19 What 
event of great importance characterizes 
this reign?— 20. WHio were the Lollards?— 
21. Who was the protector of John Wy- 
cllffe I— 22. Against whom were Wycliffe’s 
early writings levelled? — 23. What town 
was the Reformer's refuge ? What litcr.ary 
work did ho perform there ?— 24. Give the 
derivation of Lollard —26. What was 
the date of the Lollard Remonstrance? — 
26. IVhat was the fate of the Duke of 
Gloucester? — 27, How was Richard made 
an absolute monarch?— 38. What quarrel 
led to Richard’s fall? — 29. iMiero did the 
Duke of Hereford land? Where was 
Richard at this time? Where was he 
made prisoner? Give an account of his 
deposition. When did Pachard die? ^Vi^at 
Is knowi^ of his death? What was liis 
character ? What were his personal traits? 
— 30. When was the Order of the Garter 
instituted? What similar Order was in- 
stituted during the reign of Richard IL 7 
What other changes look place? — 
31. %^’hat remarkable statute was passed 
In 1S03? State its terms? — 32. Name 
two battles and a treaty uhich occurred 

on tbe Continent during this reign 

33. 'll’hat Asiatic conqueror u.oscontem- 
po’-ary with Richard ? 


XXXV. 

CuArTKn IX. 

and Ireland during ihe first 
Seven riantagenet Jlcvjns, 

1, Write out a list of the Scottish botc- 


Tcigns from fl53 to 1371 — 2. Who was 
the father of Malcolm JV ? — 3. "What 
was Malcolm’s nickname? "^Miat conces- 
sion did he make to England? Describe 
his chief conquest • — 4. "WTiere did ho die ? 
In what year’ — 5. Who succeeded him? 
'WTiat was his surname? Why? What 
was the most important event during his 
reign? Describe his captivity What 
submission did he make to England? 
Narrate his quarrel with tbe Pope Give 
tho length of his reign — 6. VTiat do you 
know of the next King?— 7. How old was 
Alexander III at the date of his father’s 
death? “Who was his wife? What was 
his surname? "What was the leading 
event of his reign ? What ,was its result ? 
What was the fate of Haco? Wliat do 
you know of his administration? When 
and how did he meet his death? Whom 
did his daughter Margaret marry? — 8, WTio 
was heir to the throne at the death of 
Alexander III ? What proposal did Ed- 
ward I of England make, and how was it 
frustrated?— 9. At what age, and when, 
did the Maid of Norw.ay.die’ — 10. Re- 
late as fully as you can the struggle for 
the crown which followed her deatK— 
11. Who were tho leading competitors? 
Show their relationship by a tree of de- 
scent Whom did Edward appoint ? De- 
scribe the humiliation of Baliol Who 
were then the EnglishofflclalsinScotland! 
How did Edward strive to humble tho 
Scottish pride ?— 12, Who was Sir William 
Wallace? — 13. Desenbe his first collision 
with tho English What victory w^ gained 
by him in 12D7 a.d ? State its results. 
On hearing of this disaster what were tho 
proceedings of King Edward I. ? "What 
victory was won by him in tho year 1293? 
What was the fate of the brai c general of 
the Scots? — 14. "WTio was Robert Bruce? 
Who was hia rival? Describe their inter- 
view and its issue "Wlicre and when was 
Rnicc crowned ? What happened at Meth- 
ven, Ralblin, and l/iudon Hill ? Describe 
the Battle of Bannockburn Wliat fruit- 
less siege occurred in 13197—15. 'WTicn 
was the independence of Scotland acknow- 
Icdgcd? Giro the date of Bruce’s death. 
— 1C. 'What solemn charge was left by 
Bruce at his death with Lord Douglas? 
AlTiere was Douglas slain? Where was 

the heart of Robert Bruce buried? 

17. What was the ago of David II at tho 
death of liis father? Where was his 
minority spent? Who held tho regency? 
'What was the leading event of the ml- 
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nority? WTio was tlio victor at Dnpphn 
Moor? Givcthedate Desciibo the Battle 
of Halidon Hill AVIiat vas the defeat 
Bustamod by Pavid in 1310? IVhat was 
his character? — 18. AVhat was the state of 
Ireland previous to 1172 A. T> ? — 19. IVhat 
was the result of theSjmad of Kells’ — 
20. Tell what you know of Slacmorrogh 
— 21. How w.as Ireland governed during 
the Piantagenet Period 7 — 22. What part 
of the island was oeonpicd by the English ? 
— 23. What was this district called? — 
24. Describe the treatment of Ireland 
under Henry III and Edward I — 25. Ee- 
iato what yon know of the attempt made 
by Edward Bruee on the north of Ireland 
— 26. What occurred during the reign of 
Edward III ? — 27. What enactments were 
made in consequence? Describe the 
Statute of Kilkenny — 28. What four 
counties acknowledged the English mle 
under Edward HI ? — 29. How often did 
Eiohard II Invade Ireland ? 


.XXXVI. 

Oeapter X. 

Social Condition of the People under the 
, Plantagencts Proper. 

1, From what. time may the decay of 
the Feudal System bo dated? When was 
it in its prime? — 2. AVhat is the name 
given to the style of nrehitecturo belong- 
ing to this period? Give examples — 
3, AVhat was the furniture of a farm- 
house? — 4. Eelato what you know of 
trade at this period What derisive 
epithet was applied to Edward III. by the 
King of France ? Of what four classes was 
the army composed? — 5. What was the 
rate of wages foj- haymakers? labourers? 
carpenters? masons? To what law were 
the men of Staffordshire, Derbyshire, 
Lancashire, &c., an exception? — 6. AVhat 
’ was the favourite employment of the 
clergj’? — 7. Describe the dress of tlie 
period — 8. AVhat was peculiar in tlio 
shoos? AAhat was the most striking part 
of ladies’ dress ? — 9. Eelate what you know 
of the sports of the Plantagcnet Period. 
AVhat was the Quintain ’ — 10, AVliat was 
the state of literature at this period? — 
11. AATiatwas the Scriptorium ’—12. AVhat 
was the Period of Old English ? — ^13. Men- 
tion some eminent English authors who 
fiourished under tlie later Plantagenets — 
14. AVhp wrote the Acts of Bruce, Piers 
Ploioman, Confessio Amantis’ — 15, Aphat 


was Wyoliffc's position at Oxford? — 
1C. Write the dates of the chief constitu- 
tional changes of the period. — 17. By 
what marriage did tlie House of York gain 
a place in the Eoyal Family next to the 
chief branch ? 

0 

HOUSE OF LANCASTER. 
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Chapter I. 

1. AVho was King by right on the depo- 
sition of Eicliard of Borde.aux ? How did 
Henry IV. act towards him ? Wliat prin- 
ciple of succession came into nse later ’ — 
2. AVliat was the first great undertaking of 
the usurper ? AVhere were the Scots de- 
feated ? In what year was this ’ — 3. AATiat 
was a common report concerning Richard 
II 1 — 4. AVhat do you know of Owen Glen- 
dower’ — 5. AVho were Henry the Fonrtli's 
greatest enemies ? — 6. AVliat was the cause 
of their revolt? AVho allied himself with 
them’ What other assistance had they? 
— T. What battle decided the contest? 
Give the date What was the result? 
AAlint became of the Duke of Northum- 
berland’ — 8. AVhat was the cause of 
Henry’s dispute with Franco? How did 
Henry meet the elaim? AVhen was war 
openly declared? — 9. AVhat events gave 
Henry the aseendency in Scott.and and in 
Franco? — 10. How were the adherents of 
. the Houses of Orleans and Burgundy called 
respectively’ — 11. AVhat advantages ac- 
crued to Henry, and how did he obtain 
them’ — 12. AVhat disturbed the later years 
of Henry’s life ’ — 13. Give two remarkable 
instances illustrative of Prince Henry’s 
better nature’ — 14. AVhere was Henry 
buried ’ AVhat w.as the cause of his death ’ 
Where did ho die’ — 15. How often w.a3 
Henry IV married ? AVhat were , the 
names of his uives’ AVhat were the names 
of his children ’-aIG. AVliat was his char- 
acter ? What W.1S his personal appearance ? 
Give an idea of the difficulty of controlling 
Parliament at this time — 17. By what 
constitutional adv.ances is this reign char- 
acterized ’ — 18. AVho w.as the first victim 
of religious persecution since the .Con- 
quest? How was, ho executed? Wlion 
did this event take place ?-^19. AVhat is 
the earliest mention of cannon ip Eng- 
l.and? 
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Chapter II. 

1. were the earliest acts of King 
Henrj' V ’ — 2, What do you know of Sir 
John Oldcastle? What was his fate’ — 
3. What was the surname of King Henry 
V.? — 4. WTiat demand was made by him 
on France’ — 5. What was the answer? — 

6. What were Henry’s proceedings’ — 

7. Who was appomted Regent? — 8. How 
was the expedition delayed’ — 9. 'SVho 
suffered death in consequence of the dis- 
covery of this plot’ — 10. Whence did 
King Henry sail to invade France? — 

11. What was his first operation? — 

12. With what forces had he invaded the 
country’ — 13. Though his army was re- 
duced to one half its former number, what 
danng resolve did he form? Trace his 
course in a sketch-map — 14, What ob- 
stacles were encountered and overcome? 
— 16.* MTiat was his line of march after 
crossmg the Somme’ — 16. Where were 
the French forces stationed to oppose his 
advance’ — 17. What was the strength of 
the French army? IVhat were the odds? 
Kow did the English archers defend them- 
selves against the French cavahy? — 
IS, Describe the battle, and state its re- 
sult —19. 'Wbithcr did Henry then go ’ — 
20, How was he received? — 21, UTienwas 
the war renewed’ — 22. In what year was. 
Ronen taken? IVTiat was the result of its 
fall’ — 23, 'W’hat were the leadmg condi- 
tions of the Treaty of Troyes’ In what 
} ear was it concluded ? What unforeseen 
occurrence enabled Henry thus to dictate 
terms of peace to the French monarch? — 
24. How was Henry’s next visit to Eng- 
land brought to a termination’ — 25. Where 
had the English been routed, and by 
whom? — 26. M*ho had reinforced the 
Dauphin’ — 27. How did Henry endeav- 
our to render the Scots neutral? With 
what success? — 28. Vtho was slain in the 
battle atBeaujGT — 29. What was the re- 
sult of the next conflict? — 30. What event 
jiiralyzed all hostile efforis on the part of 
the French? — 31. Under what circum- 
stances did the death of Henry of Mon- 
mouth ocenr? What was the cause of his 
death? ViTiere did he diet Where was 
he buried* — 32. How many sons did ho 
leave? ^Vhom did his widow Cathenno 
marry? Of what rojal line was she thus 
the founder ?— -33. ^liat was the character 
of Henry V. f What was his personal ap- 
pearance ?— 34, \NTiat Important point Was 


gained by the Commons in this reign*— 
35. What was the yearly revenno of the 
State’ — What is Calais said to have cost 
a year? — 36. Why may the English navy 
be said to have been founded in this reign? 
— 37, What were the fleets before em- 
ployed by our monarchs’ — 38. ItTio w^s 
thnee Lord Mayor of London during tlip 
reign of Henry V. ? How did the nurserj' 
tale originate ’ 


XXXIS. 

Chapter III, 

1. What was the age of ^onry VT at 
his father’s death’ — 2. Who had been ap- 
pointed Regent of Franco by Henry V ’ 
Whom had he made Protector of Eng- 
land ’ — 3. What title was assumed by the 
Dauphin on the death of his father’ 
What was the boundary between the 
French and English provinces in France ? 
— What battles were won by the Eng- 
lish’ \\’hat was the date of each? — 
5. How was the English cause weakened? 
— 6. What resolution in council was made 
in the year 1428, which ultimately led to 
the triumph of Charles VIL? — 7. As a 
preparatory step, wbal city was invested ' 
— 8. Relatev.hatyouknowof the “Battle 
of herrings ” — 9, How was the fortune of 
war suddenly changed?— lOr What double 
mission did Joan of Arc declare herself 
deputed to perform? Describe her relief 
of Orleans —11. Where was Charles VIL 
crowned’— 12. What became of the Maid 
of Orleans?- — 13» In what year and how 
did her death take place?— 14. VTiat step 
was considered necessary by the English m 
consequence of the coronation of Charles 
VIL?‘ — 15, What congress met in 1435 ? 
What wasits object?— 16, What two great 
blows shook to its foundations the English 
power in Franco? — 17. In wliat year did 
the English agree to a two years* truce’ — 
18. Whom did Henry VL marry in the 
following year’— 19. "What French pro- 
vinces were made over to her father? — 
20. In what did the value of these pro- 
vinces consist’— 21. How did the populace 
of England receive the news of their ces- 
sion to RenS? — 22. Relate the conquests 
of Charles Vli — 23. 'What was now the 
sole remnant of the English Empire in 
France? Who was the last of the great 
soldiers of this war? When did he die? 

^ tills warknown in history? 
— 24. In what year was King James L of 
Scotland released? Wlio was his Queen? 
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25. 'Wbo were thb pillars of tho House 

of Lancaster? — 26. After the decease of 
these tiro great men, what prince aspired 
to the English crown'’ — 27. What was the 
nature of hr? claim? — 28. By whose advice 
had the provinces of Anjou and Maine 
been ceded to Eenb? — 29. IVhat was the 
fate of this nobleman ? — 30. What was the 
popular feeling in England concerning the 
Duke of Suffolk? 


XL. 

Chapter III — continued, 

1. Give an account of the Kentish re- 
bellion — 2. Who was the leader of the 
revolt? — 3. What were his pretensions? — 

■ 4. Where were the King’s troops defeated? 
— 5. Whither did Henry withdraw? — 

6. How was the rebellion quelled’ — 

7. What became of Cade? Where was he 
discovered ’ — 8. IVlio was supposed to have 
instigated this revolt’ — 9. What action 
on the part of the King roused the anger 
of the people ? — 10. What was the cause 
of the prejudice against the King’s favour- 
ite ? — 11. What calamity at this critical 
period befel the King’ — 12. Who was 
chosen Protector? — 13. In what year did 
the Wars of the Hoses begin? AVhyso 
called? — 14. Who were the chief sup- 
portersof the House of York? What class 
of the people were specially Involved in 
this war? — ^15. How many battles weio 
fought during the remaining years of 
Heniy’s reign’ — 16. What was the date of 
the first battle of Ht Albans? Who was 
the victor? Who was made prisoner in 
this battle? — ^17. What events followed? 
—18. What was the next battle? Where 
was it fought, and who was the nctor’ — 
19. IVhat was thedate of the third battle’ 
hhere was it fought, and with what result? 

, —20. What arrangement was made by 
ParUament?— 21. "ffliat •was tho courso 
pursued by Margaret of Anjou? “What 
Jag the name of the Prince of 'SVales'^ — 

22, \Vhen -was the first Lancastrian tic- 
tory obtained? ’Where was tho battle 
^ught? "Who was slain in the battle? 
J^at was the effect on tho Yorkists’ — 

23. 'Who succeeded to the title and claims 
of Pichard Duke of York?— 24. 'What 
^as his age? "What were his character 
and personal appearance? How were the 
people affected towards him’ — 25. "What 
jas the fourth victory of the House of 
1 ork’ When obtained, and by whom’ — • 
2G. Where did Margaret of Anjou gain 


her second victory ? IVh o led th e Yorkists 
in this battle? "What was the result of 
the Lancastrian victory? Why was it of 
little avaij? ’When was Henry deposed’ 
What was his character? — 27. What was 
the governing body in England? What 
were tho functions of the Commons? To 
whom was the fr.anchise in this reign 
limited’ What were the inducements to 
serve as M P. at this period’ — 28. "What 
was the revenue of the King’ What were 
liis debts’ — 29. What public establish- 
ments were founded in 1440 and 1451? 
When and by whom was printing invented? 
— 30. What other facts show the progress 
of science and art? — 31. Make a list of 
the sovereigns of the House of Lancaster, 
with dates — 32. What great event of 
European history occurred in 1453. 
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HOUSE OF YORK. 


XLI. 

Chapter I. 

1 Who was the first monarch of the 
House of York? — 2. What victory estab- 
lished the kingdom of Edward ? How did 
Margaret act ? "What were the events of 
14G4? MTiere were these battles fought, 
and With what result ? Whither did King 
Henry flee after the Battle of Hexham? 
AVhero was ho immured when seized?— 
3. Whom did Edward IV marry? — 
4 How was the Earl of Warwick induced 
to support the Lancastrian cause? AVhat 
historical name does this Earl bear? Of 
ivliat family was he the head? What 
important governorship did he hold’ — 
5. What were Ills proceedings m conjunc- 
tion with the Duke of Clarence ? — 6 Where 
did ho meet Margaret of Anjou? How 
was the union of Wanvick with the Lan- 
castrians cemented ? How long was War- 
wick absent; and where did he land? — 
7. ’What was tho result of his invasion of 
England?— 8, "Whither did Edward IV 
flee? — 9. Who was the husband of Ed- 
ward's sister? "Wliat service was render- 
ed by him to the English monarch?— 
10. ’^Vlle^e did Edward land? — 11. What 
wero the forces of Edward by the time 
lie arrived at Nottingham? — 12. By what 
prince was he joined ’ — 13. "What was the 
date of the Battle of Barnet’ Where is 
Barnet? — 14. Who perished on tho Lancas- 
trian side in this battle?— 15. Where did 
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Margaret and her son Edward land? MTien 
did this occur? — 16. IVhat became of 
them? "WTiere is Tewkesbury? — 17. "What 
was the fate of Edward the sqn of Mar- 
garet? — 18. By •whom “nas Margaret ran- 
somed, and how many years did she sur- 
vive the murder of her son? — 19. "What j 
was the probable fate of King Henry VI ? I 
— 20. "VVliat occasioned a fierce dispute ' 
between Clarence and Gloucester? How j 
were they finally satisfied? — 21. "WTiat I 
project ^^as then formed by Edward TV, 
and what motives had he to such a war’ — 
22. AVhat new method of raising money 
as invented by this monarch ’ — 23. Under 
what circumstances was the Treaty of 
Pecquigny made? — 24, "What ucre the 
chief conditions of this treaty’ — 25. How 
was this treaty brought about’ — 26. How 
did the people of England receive the nens 
of it’ — 27. How did Edward a^old for 
the future increasing the burdens of the 
nation’ — 28 "What is the oarkest stain on 
Edward’s memory’ VTiat led to this 
tragical event’ AVhat was the common 
rumour regarding it’ — 29. "What strange 
feature was there in Edward’s foreign 
policy’ How was the marriage agreed 
upon at Pecquigny frustrated’ — 30. At 
nhat .age did Edward die’ Where was he 
buried? How many children did he leave’ 
Kame three of them — 31. VTiat was the 
chief quality of Edward’s character ’ %Vhat 
•nas his personal appearance’ By what 
means did he raamtain his throne’ — 
32, Into what were the Petitions of the 
Parliament formed in this reign’ — 33, By 
what remarkable and important event is 
the reign of Edward IV distinguished’ — > 
34. VTio imented printing? WTio first 
printed from metal types? In what year 
was this’ When did tjTCS cast in hollow 
moulds come into use? (See conclusion of 
Henry the Sixth's reign ) — 35. Who intro- 
duced printing into England? Wliat had 
been his calling’ In whose service had ho 
recently been ? Where had he learned the 
art? Whatw as the first specimen of print- 
ing In the English language? Where 
printed, by whom, and in what year’ — 
36. In what year did Caxtoa set up a 
press? WInt chamber was allpttcd to 
him ? In what year did ho Issue from It 
the first book printed in England’ WTiat 
was its title’ How many works did Car- 
ton Issue from his pres^? In what year 
was printing introduced into Scotland? 
VTicn Into Ireland’ — 37. Describe the 
poaul arrangements made in this relga — 


38. VTiere'is Pecquigny? ‘Where is 
Ghent’ — 39. Draw a map of England, and 
mark the sites of the battle-fields on which 
were fought the eleven battles of the re^ns 
of Henry VI and Edward IV. What re-, 
markable sovereigns flourished in Spain 
at this time’ What important marriage 
was celebrated in 1477’ 

sun. 

Chapter II. 

1. How long did King Edward V. reign? 
What title did Gloucester assume ? — 2. At 
what place was Eduard seized by the 
Duke of Gloucester’ WTiither was ho 
led? "Whom did Gloucester also seize’ — 
3. AVhat was Gloucester’s next step? WTio 
were the most prominent supporters , of 
Edward ? In whom did Kivers encourage 
letters’ What book was printed for him’ 
— 4. IVhatwas the fate of Lord Hastings’ 
— 5. "What became of Lord Divers’ — 
6. AMio first publicly declared Diehard 
the true heir to the crown? How were the 
minds of the citizps prepared’ — 7. WTio 
offered the crown to Diehard? — 8. How 
did Diehard receive the petition presented 
by this nobleman’ — 9. WTiat w’as the fate 
of Edward V , and his brother the Duke 
of York? (See Chapter III )— 10. What 
IS the story commonly believed as to their 
death? — 11, Is its truth undoubted? 


KLm. 

Chapter III. 

1. Who was the wife of Richard IIL? 
— 2, By what means did bo gather round 
Ilia throne a band of adherents’ — 3, For 
what purposes did he make a royal pro- 
gress through tho country, and where was 
he again crowned’ — 4, On the death of 
Edward V and his brother, what scheme 
was formed by tho Lancastrian party for 
dethroning Diehard’ — 5, What friend of 
tho King declared m favour of Dichmond?' 
— 6. When was the rising in favour of the 
Tudor prince? "What baffled Dichmond? 
Where did Bnckmgham draw the sword? 
VTiat unforeseen event divided his army? 
— How was Buckingham betrayed into 
the hands of Diehard, and with what treat- 
ment did ho meet at his hands’ — 8. How 
was the scheme of Diehard for marrying 
thcPnnccss Elizabeth defeated ’ — 9*. Wlias 
was his next project? ‘What suspicion did 
he incur in consequence? — 10. By whom 
was he dissuaded from this union? Who 
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rr«is Ihf* objccl of IlUlmrd’ft chief ftuv 
piclons? -11. IVhcn the news cime of 
lUchnjorKrs Intended ciindlUon, whrro 
did the King tiVc Ids — 12, lu’ii 

ivnd where did lUchmond hnd? ‘WliRl 
lime cUp^fil Udorc a h'lltlc took. jiHce? — 
13. Where did the l^vo armlet nirel? — 
Id, ”\Vh^t do >011 know* of the tmltlel— 
15. "injo jdiccd the crown on KIch* 
niond's heid? Where w«vs tljc corpse of 
Il’clnrd hurled? — 1C. How Iim the charac- 
ter of lllchanl l>ccn rc]irc‘t'nltd hy hl«- 
torlms? A\ hat allov\.arc<}fchnuld l>c made 
In acc<^plln 7 the n^nal Idea of this King* 
—17. Iiat was hh porvjrnl appearance* 
Uhd his nlcVnainc — 18, Ghe the natiui 
and datrj of tlie twrhc halllts fouf.ht he 
Iwkm the Lancastrians and the of 

York, How many of lhc*o were won h> 
tlic LaiKas*rians? — 19. Make a list of the 
Yorkist xo\eri.Irns, ssjth tlio dales, and 
the nlailoni of the sovcrtlgns to each 
other. — 20, What King of 1‘r.anco was 
contemporary with Illchardlll ? 


SUV. 

C:rArrj;ii IV, 

.?<>cin( Condition cf the /Vojilc viidrr tUc 
Jlout't c/ YotI. niui i'tnOTiIcr 
1, ^Vll(>l MM tliu rr> toclnl fciluro of 
the period durlnp Mlilcii tlic Ilou'en of 
LancMler nnd York licld tlic llironcT — 
2. M'm SlMcrj introduced at tlic Con- 
<iucst'! — 3. \Vlicn did the proccur of iiinn- 
clpatlon lic^ln? — d. tVliat Ikislhlimnii at- 
tained the Popedom, nnd nlan? — h. What 
cujtom prcrallcd araonB the ckrB)' "hen 
called to the death -bed of a claac- 
holder!— G. When "a« VllleiiaBO flnallj 
extinct In Piipland!— 7. What araa the 
nalnro at thla jicrlod of the PiibILIi ro. 
vernmeut’— 8. AMiat three Rreat )>rln- 
clplea limited the poacr of the Kliif;! — 
0. What chanpc took place in the ilomca- 
tlc architecture of Pngland? — 10 Do- 
ecriho these hulldlnns — 11. Where niaj- 
thU Btjlo still ho noticed? —12. Wlial 
waa tho dally llfo of tho higher clMacs! — 
'13. At what hour did tho avorking classca 
dine? What la meant hy tho "lively”! — 
14. What waa tho dlircrenco hetween a 
Miracle Play and a Moral Play! Give nn 
idea of tho length of some Miracle Plaja 
— 16. What change in dramatic rcjircaen- 
tatlon took place during tho Tudor Period I 
— 10 . What changca took place in hook- 
making! — 17. Give a dcacrlptlon of the 
houUa of tula early period. — 18, What 


name la given to the language of the 
period! In what Icltcra do no hnd 
gilmpH'a of the social life of the time! 
Who "TOtc Ihc A'lny’fl QuAotr, tho Aieye 
o/ 7ci>y, J>c lAiuJdnis J.ryum Aiiptor f 
N.amo laoof the tranalatlona of William 
C,ix!on GI\c the dal(.a of the Itattlea of 
.Shrtaahnrj, Agincourt, Verncnll, Tow- 
Ion, IJtrnit, and lioawnrth (>lve- the 
ditca of the Treaties of Trojea, Arras, and 
lVc<|Uh:ny. Trace the sleseent of Henry 
Vll from Pdward III — 19. Whalijatoiii 
of orthography was In rise! 


rUDOR PERIOD. 


XLV. 

ClIAlThK I. 

1. What changes In tho condition ol 
the IhiglUli people characterlre tho period 
In sshich Hcniy Vlf Ixgan to reign! — 
2, Who "ere therlsala of Henry? How 
did ho net towards them! — 3. What wa. 
the rca'on for a delay of the coronation? 
Vrion tlld the ceremony tako place! — 
•J. \t hont did ho marry! Who were h!/ 
chief coundants! Whom did ho make 
.trchhishop of Canterhury? nnd whom 
lilshop of Winchester! — 5. GIto nn no 
count of the nrat liiSurroclIon which dis- 
tnrhed Henry's reign. In what port did 
Henry encourage trade! — C. Who was 
Jlargarel of P.urgundy? — 7. llchito what 
you know of .Shnm d's rchcllion It ho was 
lajrd-dcpuly of Ireland nt this time’ 
What treatment did Sltnncl receive nt his 
hands! What were Henry 's ivroccedings! 
Where waa the (piccn linjirlsoneil! tt hat 
iiohicman Joined .Simiicl! Where did tho 
re-hcla land! Where waa the decisive 
hvltlo fought! Tell tho fate of Lincoln 
nnd of himncl. — 8. What court was estnh- 
liahcd hy Henry! What was its consti- 
tution ! IVliat w.aa “maintenance’’! — 
0, Wlmtwastheniliiigprlncii>Ie of Henry’s 
foreign policy! Wliat events led to his 
war with Franco! — 10. What was tho 
cflccl In llngland ol ttio taxation to which 
tho yieoplo wero BUhJcctcd in consequenco 
of this war! — 11. What was tho fnto of 
tho lenders of this rebellion! — 12. By 
avhat means was peace rc-eslahllslied’ 
With what fcolliigs did tho Bngllsh pco))l« 
receive tho nows of this yjcaco! — 13 Who 
was tho great luiyvostor of Henry’s reign! 
What wero hla pretensions! At who'so 
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cording” to some, r-hat grounds for this 
step existed? "WTiat -was Henr 3 r*s double 
motire? In what year were the inferior 
monasteries suppressed ? *N^Tien were the 
greater religious houses destroyed? How 
many monasteries weredismantled ? "What 
income did the King derive from this 
wholesale act of destruction ? How 
many new bishoprics were established? — 
17. "When, andby what means, did the real 
union of Wales with England take place? 
How many members were allotted to 
Wales’ — 18. "WTiat was the fate of Anne 
Boleyn? On what chaise was she con- 
victed? In vvhit year was tins? “What 
was the name of her daughter’ Who 
was Henry’s third Queen? — ^19. What ver- 
sion of the Scriptures was used m England 
during the earlier part of this reign’ In 
what year was the translation of the "New 
Testament published, and when was it 
followed by that of the Old? When and 
where did William Tyndale suffer martyr- 
dom’ Who published the next English 
version of the Scriptures, and in uhat 
year? From what were these translations 
made’ What royal order placed the 
Bible V!ithin reach of everyone who could ] 
read? When was Cranmer's version pul 
forth, and by what name was it known’ 
—20. Belate what ycu know of the Pil- 
grimage of Grace How did the discon- 
tent arise’ — 21, IVhen was Prince Eduard 
bom’ When did Jane Seymour die’ — 

22. "NVhat were Henry’s religious opinions? 
What particular doctrine did ho retain’ 
liTiat was ^‘The Bloody Statute”? Give 
the other name Wliat decision of Par- 
liament was made about this time ? IVhat 
was in effect the result of this decision’ — 

23. ^Tio was Henry’s fourth wife? 'V\Tio 
proposed this union, and why? What 
Were Henry’s feelings towards his consort 
and Cromwell? What was CromwcU’s 
fate? Afterthe divorce of Anne of Clevcs, 
who was raised to the throne as Henr}’’s 
fifth consort? IVlio rejoiced at her acces- 
sion? How did her union with Henry 
terminate’ "Who perished with her’ — 

24. How did Henry display his fickle na- 
ture in religious matters? Name two of 
the later martjTs of thd reign- — 25, What 
wars occurred in the lattcryears of Henry’s 
life? Who was his sixth wife? IVliat 
story Is told of her address on an occasion 
when licr life is said to have been In dan- 
ger’ — 20. MTho was Henrj^’s last victim? 
^\'hat was bis crime? For what was he 
otherwise noted? "What nobleman's death 


was averted by that of the King Give a 
relaticn of the circumstances attending 
Henry’s decease’ How did he bequeath 
the throne’ — 27. What was his charac- 
ter? Name the'great historical feature of 
his reign. What Popes were contempo- 
rary with Henry "VTII ? "Wlio was the 
great Sultan at this time’ What are the 
dates of the Battles of Pavia and Mohacs, 
the Conquest of Mexico and Peru, and 
the Foundation of the Mogul Empire? 


XLvn. 

Chapter III, 

1. What was the age of Prince Edward 
‘at the time of Henry’s death ? ’ WTiat 
arrangement was made for the govern- 
ment of the kingdom during his minority? 
Who was chosen Protector’ What title 
did he receive? What prelitte was a lead- 
ing member of the Council of Begency? — 
2. What arrangement was directed in 
Henry’s will to be enforced, if possible, 
with regard to Pnnce'Edward’s marriage? 
HTiat means were taken to bring about 
this union ? ‘When was the Battle of 
Knkae fought, and with what result? 
What caused the Protector to return to 
London? What expression did the Earl 
of Huntly use with regard to the proposed 
marriage? Whitherwas Mary of Scotland 
sent’ — 3, Wiat was the great event of 
this reign ? TVliat was the creed of the 
Protector ? Under whoso care did the 
Church of England take its present form? 
What means were taken to secure purity 
bf doctrine ? What other proceedings 
firmly established the Befonned religion 
in England’ — 4. What plot was on foot 
against Somerset’s power at this time ? 
How was this conspiracy checked? "Wliat 
member of the Council of Begcncy was a 
powerful enemy to the Protector ? — 
5. "Wliat was the condition of the people 
at this time ? What useful ends ha<l 
monasteries served, and what evils re- 
sulted from their suppression ’ "Wliat 
new grievances had the working classes ? 
"What disturbances resulted from the pres- 
sure of these grievances ? "WTio was Ket ? 
tVhat was hxs fate? — Gr-What successes 
were obtained by the French, as allies of 
Scotland, against England ? What cir- 
cumstances led to the fall of Somerset? 
"Why was the Princess Mary not molested? 
"VVTiat sentence u as passed on Somerset ? — 
7. What order of the Council led to the 
Imprisonment of Gardiner? — 8, To what 
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rank was the Earl of 'W’anvick raised? 
^Vhoso son -was ho ? On what charges did 
ho cause Somerset to be arrested and con- 
demned to death ? Before what tnbunal was 
Somerset arraigned? At what date %\as ho 
executed ? "What proof was there of popu- 
lar sympathy •with the cx-Protector ? — 
9. "V^io now %'irtually ruled England ? 
"WTiat ambitious project was conceived by 
him ? On what grounds did he persuade 
Edward to exclude Mary and Elizabeth 
from the succession ? A^liat obj cction did 
he make to the Queen of Scots ? Whom 
did he consider the succession to rest 
with ? ■\\Tiat marriage had he previously 
airanged ? Why did the King desire to 
settle the succession on Lady Jane Grey? 
By what means was the succession trans- 
ferred to the youngest branch ? — 10. What 
followed closely on this act ? "VMiat reason 
is there to suspect Northumberland of 
causing the King’s death ? Where did Ed- 
ward VI die? At what age? What was 
his character ? What literary w ork of his 
still exists? 


XLvni. 

Chapter IV. 

l."On Ihe death of Edward VJ , who 
was proclaimed monarch of England? 
By whoso order was tins done ? Wliat 
was her age ? In •what languages was she 
versed? Vi’hat uas her character? With 
what feelings did she accept the crown? 
Wlioso claim to the throne was favoured 
by the nation? What force did Northum- 
berland raise ? For •>v horn did the citizens 
and councillors of London declare ^ WJiat 
arrests follow'ed the accession of Mary’ — 

2. What was the ago of Mary at this dale? 
What were her character and religious 
principles? What was her great object? 
Wliat were the earliest acts of her reign ’ 
How did she violate a promise she had 
made to the men of Suffolk ? What be- 
came of Cranmer, Ridley, Latimer, &c ? — 

3. Of whom did Mary become the wife in^ 
15^4? Why did she desire this alliance’ 
What was the ago of her consort ? What 
were the feelings of the English people 
towards him ? VTiat reason have you for 
thinking that Philip 11 failed to recipro- 
cate the affection of his consort’ — 4. What 
disturbances were caused in England by 
this'marriage? Who led the Kentish re- 
bellion? What number of his foUouers 
Buffered^death ? What nobleman was con- 
cerned in this rising, and for what act of 


violence wjjs his guilt made the pre- 
text? Describe the death of Jane Grer — 

6. Why has this Queen been called “Bloody 
Mary"? By whom were tolerant measures 
advised? Svhat was the number of per- 
sons who during this reign suffered mar- 
tyrdom ? What was the chief scene of 
these tragedies ? Vniat continental cities 
afforded an asylum to the prosciibed Pro- 
testant ministers ? Name three cele- 
brated exiles What was the origin of 
the Puritans’ — 6. “Who was the first vic- 
tim of this persecution ? 'Relate v, hat you 
know of the martyrdom of Hooper, Ridley, 
and Latimer. Quote Latimer’s words — 

7. When was Cranmer executed? \Vhat 
had ho been previously induced to do? 
Give an account of his death — 8. With 
what country was Philip II. of Spain at 
w^r, and what part was taken in the war 
by England ? AVbat loss was sustained by 
the English ? How did it happen ? In 
what year did this occur ? How long had 
the English held this place ’ — 9. Give an 
account of Queen Mary’s latter days — 
10. What was this Queen’s strongest pas- 
sion ? What was the effect on her of her 
early misfortunes ? In what year did the 
Emperor Charles V abdicate ? 


' • XLIX. 

Chapter V. 

1. Whoso daughter was Queen Eliza- 
beth ’ Where had she resided during the 
reign of her half-sister Mary? What was 
ono of tho first measures of her reign? In 
uhat year was the restoration of Protes- 
tantism completed ? By whose adnee was 
Elizabeth guided ? To what number were 
Cranmer’s Portj^-two Articles reduced’ — 
2. With •uhat countries was Elizabeth’s 
foreign policy chiefly concerned’ What 
event united Franco and Scotland more 
closely than ever? On what ground did 
Mary Stuart, Queen of Scotland, claim 
tlio crown of England? How did Eliza- 
beth act towards tho Scottish Queen ? 
What great struggle had commenced in 
France ? Who was the leader of the 
Huguenots? By what means did Havre 
fall into tho hands of-the English? How 
long was it retained ? — 3. "Wliat were the 
peculiar opinions of the Puritans ? What 
were the chief causes of the Puritan 
schism ? What was the nature of these 
Acts ? By what name are the Puritans 
often called? — 4. For how many joars 
was the Queen of Scotland a prisoner in . 
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Ecglaud 1 Give the date of her Sight into 
Ecglftnd Vthtii nobleman offered her 
hiS hand in marriage ? ^Vhat were the 
consequences of this offer? "WTiat circum- 
stances led to the death of this noble- 
man? — 5, What was the success of tho 
attempts made to release the Queen of 
Scotland ^ Why did Elizabeth dread her 
escape ’ What was the nature of Antony 
ilibington’s scheme ? By what merfns 
were the letters which passed between 
Babington’s associates and the Scottish 
Queen placed in Walsingham’s hands ? 
What was the rceult? — 6. Where was the 
trial of Queen Mary appointed to tahe 
place, and before A\hat tribunal’ How 
did she act when on trial’ What was 
the chief charge against her? What was 
the chief endtnee against her ’ Were 
the original letters produced ’ What was 
her defence’ Who were her advocates’ 
liow was her demand to he confronted 
with the watntsses met’ "WTiat was the 
issue of her trial? — 7. How was the war- 
rant for her execution delayed’ Who 
pleaded for her’ Eclatowhat you know 
of the death of Mar) Queen of Scots 
What IS 5 our opinion of this act of Eliza- 
beth? — 8. Relate what you know of the 
discoveries of Drake, Hawkins, Frobisher^ 
and Raleigh M’hat other countries, be- 
sides England, were foremost in maritime 
enterprise’ What iniquitous traffic began 
in this reign?— 9. What was the greatest 
cv ent of Elizabeth’s rcigu ’ Who sent out 
the Iminciblo Armada’ With what pur- 
pose’ What was Philip’s grand object’ 
^^iat other motives had be’ What was 
the strength of the armament he sent out? 
What movement was made by tho Duke 
of Parma simultaneously with the sailing 
of the Armada? A\*ho was the admiral of 
this fleet ? What was the strength of the 
royal nav)- of England at this time’ To 
what was it raised by the exertions of tho 
nobility and people ’ Ilow did tlic Catho- 
lics of Ingland act at this crisu’ Who 
was admiral of the English fleet? How 
was the craiy divided?— 10. Kcar what 
English fcvport was the Armada first de- 
tened ? IHiat appearance did it present ? 
How did Kfiingham act on the approach of 
the Armada’ In what direction did the 
Armada sail, and where did the Spaniards 
caU anchor’ What prevented P.anua from 
making his proiwstd movement? By what 
rtratagem was the Armada tlirown into 
duordtr ? MliM w as tlie only homeward 
route open to tUtui ? buie the result. 


Bow many Tcssels reached Spain? — 
11» For how many years did Cecil con- 
tinue to bo the chief adviser of Elizabeth ? 
T\Tiat office did he hold? In what year 
did his death occur? Who was Secretary 
of State? Who was the chief favourite of « 
her middle life? What ambitious hope 
entered his mind ? Name a story founded 
on tins circumstance — 12. Relate what 
jou know of Elizabeth’s second favourite, 
Robert Devereux, Earl of Essex * Tn wlut 
year did he command at Cadiz? Describe 
his conduct in Ireland, and his xetum 
from that island In what year was he 
executed? Why? Relate the circum- 
stances which are staled tcvhavc prevented 
the pardon of Essex, and to have caused 
the death of the Queen — 13. What was 
the ago of this monarch at tho time of her 
decease’ — 14. What was the cliaracter of 
Queen Elizabeth ? IVhat proof of her wis- 
dom was guca on the occasion when tho 
monopolies which sho had granted were 
opposed Ivy the Parliament’ What does 
the author state to have been her great 
fault’— 16. MTiat great poets and phUosb* 
phers flourished during this reign? Name 
tbeir chief works — 16. Name two impor- 
tant events which during this reign oc- 
curred on the Continent What advantage 
accrued to England from the severity of 
the Duke of Alva and the massacres whiUi 
occurred m France ? — 17. Make a table of 
the Tudor Sovereigns, and state the length 
of each reign. What arc the dates of tho 
Battles of Dreux, Eepanto, and IvTy, thy 
Massacre of St Bartholomew, the biegu of 
Leyden, and the Edict of Nantes? 


L. . 

Chapter VL 

Stuart Soicrcigns of Scotland-^Irdand 
1. Wliat was the origin of the Stuart 
line m Scotland ? Wlio vras the first King 
of the Stuart line? 'Bliat famous battle 
was fought during his reign ? Who were 
the opponents in this battle? "ViTiat bcfcl 
the Doliglas? IVho were tho victors? In 
what j ear did the dcccaso- of Robert IL oc- 
cur’ What kind of King was he?— 2. VTho 
succeeded to the throne ? IVliat name did 
he assume, and why? What was his char- 
acter’ WTio during hU reign conducted 
the affairs of State ? IMiat was the fate 
of David of Rothesay? "Wliat remarhahlo 
e\ent occurred during this reign on tho 
North Inch of 'Perth t "What work w 
founded upon this incident? l\h«.i mei 
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srtres were taken ky the Einff to secure his 
son James from the machinations of Al- 
bany?- Into whose hands did tliia prince 
falU "^yhat was the ofTeeb of this loss on 
the Kinj’ — 3. How many years did James 
'remain in England? How long was Al- 
bany Ecgent’_ AVhen did the martyrdom 
of John Ecsby occur, and where’ MTiat 
battle was fought in 3411 ? IVIiat was the’ 
scene of the battle, and between whom was 
it fought? IITio ^on the victor}'? In 
what year did the death. of Albany occur’ 
To whom did he leave the Regency? “What 
benefits had accrued to Prince James from 
his imprisonment in England? Wliatvas 
his chief poem? "Vniat ^as the condition 
of Scotland at the time of his liberation ’ 
Relate what you know of the measures 
taken by him to restore order and good 
government. “What saying on this subject 
is ascribed to him ? What was the most 
dangerous part of his task ? "’k^Hiat was the 
date of his death, and binder what circum- 
stances did it occur? Who was Paul Cra- 
war ? Wliat university was founded in 
1412 ? — 4. Wliat was the age of James II 
at the date of his father’s death? By vhal 
surname was ho known ? Who contended 
for the custody of his person? What family 
finally gained the ascendency? Relate 
what you know of his reign. What crime 
committed by this monarch led to a war 
with England, and to his own death’ He- 
Bcribo an. ancient cannon — 5. How old 
was James III on his accession? What 
wise ruler took the helm at first ? By what 
feuds was the land convulsed ’ Wliat vice 
did James display? Describe the conduct 
of the nobles Who was their leader’ 
Relate the events which ended in the 
King’s death — 6, inio succeeded him? 
iniat were the leading events of Ins reign? 
Describe the naval power of Scotland 
Who were the leading authors of the time? 
What events signalized 1502 and 1509 ? 
IVliat was the immediate cause of the war 
which ended in the Battle of Flodden? 
Give a description of the battle What 
was the great mistake committed by James 
in this battlo’ — 7. How old was James Y. 
on his accession ? What poet was hia tutor 
and custodian ’ By whom was he confined 
at Falkland, andhow did he escape’ Name 
the martyrs* of St Andrews inio was 
the second wife of King James V ? UTiat 
court was established in this reign’ Give 
the date What poem commemorates the 
King’s adyenturousspirit? By what names 
did bis people call him? What quarrel 


closed his reign? Describe the disaster of 
Solway Moss Wliero did he die’ Who 
W'ero the most prominent men in Scotland 
at this time? What led to the Battle of 
Ancnim IMoor’ llTiat led to Wishart’s 
death? llTien was the Battle of Pinkie 
fought’ — 8 "VlTiatwas the disposition of 
the Scottish people towards their Queen ? 
9. inien was John Knov born’ MTiat 
was the date of his secession from the 
Romish communion ? Where was his first 
Protestant sermon preached? Where did 
he find a refuge, and what was the result? 
At whoso request was ho liberated from 
slavery ’ Whither did he flee in the reign 
ofMarj’T of England’ Under what name 
did the Protestant nobles oppose Mary of 
Guise ? Who was she ? When did Knox 
Return to Scotland, and on what day did 
he again mount the cathedral pulpit of 
St Andrews ’ Wliat were the effects of 
his fiery declamatiobs’ AVhat drew Mary^s 
anger upon him ? — 10. What nobleman 
was the second husband of Mary Stuart? 
Relate what you know of David Bizzio 
\\Tiat was the name of Mary’s son, itnd in 
•what year was he born? Wlien, and undci 
what circumstances, was Darnlcy mur- 
dered’ Wlio was suspected of the crime? 
Who was Mary’s third husband? What 
was the result of her unpopularity’ Where 
did she surrender to the insurgents ? 
Where was she imprisoned? Whither did 
Bothwell flee, and what was his end’ — 
11. Who became Regent of Scotland ’ 
What was the scene of Queen Mary’s final 
struggle for her crown ’ Wliat was her 
subsequent history? — 13. iniatwas the 
fate of Moray, “The Good Regent”’ How 
long Old he rule ? What noblemen in suc- 
cession held the Regency ? When did 
John Knox die ? By whom was King 
James VT educated’ At what ago did 
ho begin to reign ? "Wliat was the Jiaid of 
Jlxiihvcn^ Whom did the King marry? 
What was the iilost striking event of his 
reign as King of Scotland? Relate what 
you know of this strange conspiracy. 
"Wlio ranks second to Knox among the 
Scottish Reformers ? When did J ames sue- 
cec^ltotho throne of ‘England? — 13. In 
whoso reign did the Scotch obtain a foot- 
ing in Ulster? Name the three hostile 
races then holding Ireland. — 14. What 
successful Viceroy ruled Ireland under 
Henry VI ? How did he appease the 
feuds of the nobles’ How aid the Irish 
display their affection for him ? To what 
county was the English rule now cou-, 
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fined’ — 15. Did the Irish favour the Ued 
or the "White Kose faction’ "What pre- 
tenders made their first appearance in Ire- 
land ’ — 16. Describe PojTiinjs’ Daw Give 
the date '^’hat was its effect, and why 
was it so named’ — 17. l^Tio was Lord- 
Deputy under Henry TII ’ Eelate an 
anecdote showing his audacity and wit 
"Wliat victory did he gam in Galway’ — 
18. ^^^lO were lus sons? Ti’hich bore the 
name of The Silken Knight”? Describe 
his career — 19. "What sides did the Irish 
Parliament and the Irish clergy take in 
the religious struggle of the times’ Where 
was O’Neill defeated ’ — 20. What title did 
Henry VIIL then assume’ What title 
was given toO’Neill’ Namesome churches 
vhich were mined by the Eeformers — 
21. MHiat was the chief event in Ireland 
under Mary? What names were given to 
the confiscated tcmtoiy’ — 22. AVhen was 
the conquest of Ireland completed? De- 
rcribe Shane O’NciH’s visit to London 
Why did he revolt’ "N^Hiat led to his 
death’ — 23. led the rebels in the 
south*’ "UTiere was he defeated? What 
celebrated Englishman received grants of 
his land? — 24. Describe the rule of Per- 
rott "^niat was the date of the founda- 
tion of Dublin University? — 25. MTio 
now rose in revolt in the north’ "SMiotn 
did EUrabeth send to take command in 
Ireland’ How did he act’ — 2G. What 
general finally subdued Ireland? How 
did he weaken O’Neill? To what country 
did the rebel chief look for aid? W'hy 
could only slight aid be given ’ How many 
foreign soldiers landed’ Where? Describe 
the issue What brought O’Neill to sub- 
mission? Give the dates of the rebellion 


- U. 

Chapter VII. 

Social Condition of the People under the 
T udors. 

1. In the reign of Henry Till what 
was the average number of persons an- 
nually hanged for robbery’ To what 
rumberwas this list of executions reduced 
fn the reign of Queen Elizabeth ? To what 
was this remarkable change probably 
owing ? "Wlicn wjs the first law to relieve 
the poor pa«-ccd ? "Wliat was then the 
population of England ? Vrhni was the 
Queen’s revenue? Wliatwas the highest 
l^'gal interest ’ In who’^c reign were crowns, 
half-crowns, and slrplnces first issued ’ 


2. Why was the Tudor style of orchiteo* 
turealso called Florid? Mentiona famou'? 
ecclesiastical building which is a good ex- 
ample of this style What improvements 
were made in domestic architecture during 
this period ? Describe the dwellings of 
the poor. When did chimneys tegin to be 
huilt? Quote a description by Erasmus of 
the floors of the poorer houses What was 
the effect of these uncleanly habits ’ Of 
what material chiefly were houses built in 
Elizabeth's time ? What changes were 
made in furniture, &c ’ What vehicles 
first came into use about the year 15S0’ 
How had ladies been accustomed before 
this date to travel’ — 3. During the Tudor 
Period what improvements were made in 
farming and gardening?. What vegetables, 
fmits, tc , were introduced ’ Whence 
were potatoes brought, and by wliom ? 
In what English county were they first 
planted ? By whom were they introduced 
into Ireland ? Wliat other plant was intro- 
duced by him ? At what price were beef, 
mutton, veal, and pork sold during the 
reign of Henry VIII ? At what season of 
the year was fresh moat eaten ’ What 
were the social customs of the period’ By 
what were masters and servants divided at 
table? In wbat stylo did the noblemen 
Uve’ Quote two examples in support ol 
your assertion — 4. What was the costume 
of countrrpeoplc at this time ? By uhom 
wore pins introduced ? What absurd 
fashion was occasioned by the corpulence 
of Henry VlIL ? "Whence docs the ex- 
pression “pin-money” arise ? Wliat was 
the farthingale ? AVlienco and when was 
it introduced’ Wliat do you know of the 
ruffs worn at this period ? What change 
did Queen Elizabeth make in her costume 
from the third year of her reign’ Hov 
many dresses were found in her wardrobe 
at the time of her death ? Mliat descrip- 
tion of this Queen is given by Hentzner’ 
How did the gentlemen of this period wear 
their hair? AMiat kind of beards were 
in fashion’ IMiat invention, Ac., sup- 
plied materials for stocking-wcaiing and 
tho making of sail-cloth How • were 
the woollen manufactures improved 
5. "What have you to observe concerning 
the tournament during this period ? What 
was the boat- 30 ust? have you to 

say of the horse-races of the Tudor Period? 
What of hunting and hawking, bear-bait- 
ing and bull-baiting? What was the 
favoprito time for these amusements ! 
"VlTiatwere the principal country^sports? 
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"Wlial pame tois the crlpinnl fonn of 
crtckrt? — G. ‘U'llhfn itoort >Tljat ’nan the 
chief K.ime ? Ilo.r it pla\ cd ? 'Whnl 
other pamcn Mere practhtd? At n^hnt 
lime did the dancing inrlicncri'c? ^Vhat 
were the fnaidonaWe musical Instni* 
mentn?— 7. Wlmt nw ti\e prent fcvon of 
ej>orln? Pencrllv' the fe^tUUIcn nnd invn. 
qtieraden of tiio F'‘'i»on M*ho Jed the 
fportn? 'tVlnt did the *'mnrnmcrs*' 
wear? Pr*crihe the fcntlvlilrn oiin^ncd 
oa Mar-<lar 'tHiat wan the morrln dance, 
and r.h^nci'proijniOr derired? How were 
the dancen dre^^rd ? ^V)nl v an liic hobliv- 
hor*e? — 8. “NVInt tlirce formn of Ftip^rnl!* 
tion inlia^’occd the inlndn of the jv'oido 
dvtrin;; thin t “What fatal con*e. 

quenccJ rc'ulted from tlie poptdar Iwllof 
in Witchcraft? What were llic ohjcctn of 
Aichrmy? How did lljtnn i»iia*'*n of auper- 
ftlHon l*enefit rclrnrc ?--9« M'hicli of our 
Klrrn Is state«l to haro hhl the foundation 
of oar iiatj nnd commerce ? When did our 
Itunnlan trade l>erin? When did our early 
comtnficc rccehc tin iid^hticnt ImpuPc? 
When avaa tlie cha’i^f of the }"ant India 
Company fmnted? ‘Wliat tneanitrcn w<ro 
laVrn hy Que^n }’IIzalK‘'Ui to Improve the 
cornracrco of i:n?land ?— 10. \\niat remark- 
nble fe.alureof tliln iv*rio<l w as owinj: cJiIcfiy 
to the Kcformailon ? What dlMln^atldicd 
fchohr arm IVofc'^or of Greek at Oxford 
during therclfjn of Henry VIII ? What 
were the literary nttalnmrnta of tiie Tudor 
tnonarclia ? What retnark did Asclnua 
make conccmlnp: lTHral>etli 7 Ily avhom 
arm Oiriat'i Ifoapital fourded ? Yt'lial 
public Fchool araa nhnut the fame time 
founded by .ShcrlfTc? What lan?ua::e awaa 
tpoken nnd arritten in I'nrland durint: 
tiie relj;na of lljo first fourTudora What 
chanpo took placo In the lanj^aia^e MkmiI 
the time of l*U?al)rth’fl relnn? Wliatwero 
Interludes ? Who w m the moat f uccea^(ul 
arrltcr of Ihetjo 7 Praw tho peuealo^Ical 
treo connecting: tho Tiidora avith tho 
Hluarts — 11, Who a\T 0 te tlio 7/i/e o/ /*d- 
irard 7', tho DooL o/ Marti/rs, ^rcatUa, 
tho J'ccJfun^tkal Potilij, lho*/cic o/M(x!ta, 
Konim 6^rt;nnam, nnd tho Dance of the 
hnni 12. >’arnc, aaltli dalca, tho 

chief avorka of Tyndalc, Sacka lllo, Spenser, 
llalelf^h,' nnd Gaatn PouRlaa — li. Who 
painted the Tudor monarcha? IMio arcro 
the three proat Italian paintcra About lf»007 
— Id. Gh'u the dates of tho Hatties of 
rknldcn nnd JMnldo, tho Ilrceutlon of 
Mary .Stuart, tlio Plapp-nce of Wolitoy, tho 
1/)S7 of Calnja, tho Pefoat of tho Armada 


GIrc a complete clironolof^* of the Kefor- 
mation In }'n;:Iand 

# 

STUART PERIOD. 


III. 

CiiArmu I. 

1. What araa the nature of James the 
ITrsl's claim to the llnrlidi crown ? Wliat 
mcaaiirea did Ijo take to pleaso his now 
Fuhjects? — 2. Into a^hat three preal parties 
was tljo rnj:lisii nation at this ))crlod 
divided? On what grounds did each of 
thceo parties Anticipate favour from the 
hands of King James?* "W hat aras the in- 
tention of James ns to tho religion of Eng- 
land*— 8, lion- dill this monarch net nt 
the conference of If-OI nt Ilnmpton Court? 
What aras Almost tho only good fruit of 
this conference? How many por^ons arcro 
employed on this a\ork7 How did tho 
tape cf tills traa^slallon dlTer from that of 
jirecedlng acrFlons! — •!, What conspiracy 
Against the King nnd Government aaas 
made in the year K'O’ia Who were the 
chief conspirators? How long arerc they 
ntarork? What measures arcro taken to 
Insure tlio clcslnicflon of tho heads of the 
nation? How aaas tho plot dl«cb\orcd? 
^Mnt penal Jans were inflicled in con- 
f equcnco of this plot? What dnyhnd been 
llxcd for the commission of tho crime? — 
6. What was the great object of James in 
his goa'omment of Scotland? With avhat 
ruccess did Ijo meet’ WJjat arieo measures 
a^ere taken hy his orders in tho north of 
Ireland?— -0. Who nero tho principal 
favourites of King James? — 7. On what 
rhargo ijad Sir Walter llalclgh been com- 
mitted to tVo Tower? How* long did ho 
remain In prison? What was his occupa- 
tionwhilo there? How far docs thissvork 
extend? What means did ho tako to pro- 
cure his freedom? What was tho result 
of Ills expedition? How was ho dealt with 
on his return? — 8. "Who hecamo Clianccl- 
lor in 11*10? Tor svli.al books was lio cele- 
brated? What charge was brought against 
him? What Ronteneo ssas jmsed upon 
him? — 9. What great contest began in this 
reign? What was tho nillng passion of tho 
Stuarts? How* were tho clergy nfTocted 
towards the King? What was tlio doctrine 
of Cowell's hook, nnd how did tho Parlla- 
mout act with regard to It? vWhat was 
Iho mull of this oppositlop in Parlia- 
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'incnt? %niat were the great "abuses” 
complained of by the Commons’ How 
have the Commons power to check the 
King’ How did James succeed in filling 
his purse notwithstanding this check? 

new title was created at this time’ 
. — 10. liVTiat was the sorest subject of con- 
tention? "WTio was the promoter of the 
match? What was the object of James in 
pressing this marriage? What was the 
feeling of the nation respecting it? How 
did the Parliament act? What followed 
their third remonstrance’ — 11. How was 
tlie match between Prince Cliarlcs and the 
Infanta broken off? Whom did he eventu- 
ally many’ IMiat was the result of the 
Spanish alliance being refused ’ — 12. What 
was the immediate cause of the Thirty 
Years* War? YTiat slight connection had 
.Tames I with the contest’ Ih what year 
did it tprmmate’ — 13. When did James 
die’ Wiiich of his children sunuved him? 
WhSit marriage was made by his daughter 
Elizabeth’ AVhat were his cliaracter and 
personal appearance’ ^\^len and by whom 
were logarithms invented’ Who discovered 
the circulation of the blood? Give, with 
dates, .the leading foreign events during 
this reign 


Lm. 

Chapter II, 

1. What was the age of Cliarlcs I at the 
date of his accession to the throne? Wlio 
was his Queen? What reply was made by 
the Parliament to this monarch’s first de- 
mand for supplies’ How did Charles re- 
ceive this refusal to comply with his de- 
mand? What three things did he do? 
Who were his chief advisers’ What was 
the influence of his Queen on his destinies? 
What is meant by tonm^e and poundage? 
— 2, In what year was Charles the First’s 
second Parliament called? \\'hat occurred 
in connection with its sitting’— 5. How 
was the French war brought on? What 
was a chief object of Cardinal Ihchelieu’s 
government? MTiereisLaRochellc’ 'What 
was the snccoss of Buckingham’s first ex- 
pedition? ^\^lat was the date of this 
nobleman’s death, and under wliat circum- 
stances did it occur? Who led the fleet to 
La Rochelle’ What w.os the dato of tho 
fall of this fortress’— 4. was tho 

third Parliament of Charles I called’ 
^\ Iiat famous Petition was drawn up by 
the Commons In this year? ‘WTiatwero 
the chief pro\ Islous of this law? How did 


Charles receive the Petition’ "What sup- 
plies were granted him by the Commons? 
For how long did the King observe tho 
restrictions laid on him by the Petition of 
Right’ What member of the Commons 
diedinpnson’ — 5. How did the Commons 
act on the King’s infringement of his pro- 
mise ’ How were their remonstrances mef 
by tho King’ What followed’ — 6. Fol 
how many years was the country ruled by 
the King without a Parliament’ Who 
were his principal advisers dunng these 
years? What part had Wentworth taken at 
first in politics? What was Wentnortirs - 
scheme of "Thorough”? Inwhat country 
was this scheme tried, and with nhat suc- 
cess? WHiat do you know of Laud?— 

7. What three unlawful tribunals were 
directed chiefly by these two ministers? 
“Wliat do yon know of thesethree courts? — 

8. W^hat uas the most notorious of tho 
illegal taxes levied by Charles? W’^hat was 
its origin’ When and by whose advice 
was this tax revived ? W’^hat peculiar hard - 
ships attended its revival, and why was it 
illegal’ How did the resistance to this 
tax commence? 'Where was the case tried, 
and with what result? In what year did 
this occur’ — 9. Relate what you know of 
the Puntan emigration In what year did 
the voyage of the ilfaji/foieer take place’ 
What three remarkable men wercr pre- 
vented by Government from joining in this 
movement? — 10. Whatvas the policy of 
Charles towards Scotland’ What .ap- 
pointment was made by huh during his 
visit to Scotland in 1G33’ What was tho 
consequence of his’ order that a Service 
Book should be read in the churches of 
Edinburgh ? How was this order enforced ? 
What was the National Covenant’ In 
what year was it signed by tho Scottish 
nation? Wliat were the proceedings of 
the General Assembly held at Glasgo’^ ’ — • -- 
11. WTien was tho fourth Parliament of 
Charles L called? What impeded tho 
King in putting down the Scottish opposi- 
tion to Ills orders’ How did this 'fourth 
Parliament act towards the King? What ‘ 
was Charles’s next resource? How did 
tho Lords act under these circumstances’ 
"UTiat events had meanwhile taken place 
in the north’— 12. When did tho fifth 
Parliament of this reign begin lo sit’ By 
what name is it known? For how many 
years did this Parliament exist’ What 
events marked its first session’ 'i\Tioled 
tho impeachment’ What u as tho charge? 
'What was the result of tho impeachment? 
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■\VTint ded(lc(l Clinrlc?tosign the Wfirmnl’ 
When (Ud Strafford's death occur? What 
ftas the fate of Laud’ — 13. IVhat cove- 
nant did Cliarlcs make with the Irish 
people early in his reign’ Describe the 
re-action in Ireland resulting from Straf- 
ford’s polic}’ in that country "Who was 
the leader of the plot, and what was its 
chief aim ’ Where did the rebel Uon chiefly 
rage’ State its events What benefits 
did Strafford confer on Ireland ’ — 14, AVliat 
Iiolitical parties appeared about this time’ 
What classes of people ,werc in favour of 
the King? Who were on the other side’ 
By uhat nahics were these parties respec- 
tively knovvTi’ What were and ate essen- 
tially the principles of these parties, and 
by what names have they in later times 
been known’ — 15. What was the date of 
the first pitched battle between these two 
parties in tile House of Commons’ To 
vhat resolution did the House come’ 
What were the proceedings^ of Charles’ 
What tyrannical order was made by the 
King early in 1042’ What wore the names 
of these members, and how did the Com- 
mons act towaids the King? What did 
ho do? What were ,the effects of the 
King’s violent proceedings’ Wlntherdid 
Charles go, and whitlier did his Queen 
fieo?*— 10. What demand of the Commons, 
refused by the King, led to the civil war’ 
When were the gates of Hull shut upon 
him’ IVlien and where was the royal 
standard unfurled’ How many men 
gathered round it’ — 17. iniat was the 
character respectively of the antagonist 
armies? What advantage had the Com- 
mons’ Wlio were the leaders of the rival 
forces? Who led the Royalist cavalry-’ — 
18. Where and \\ hen was the first battle 
fought? llHiere did Charles establish his 
headquarters during the winter? By what 
three events was the campaign of 1643 
marked ? What was the date of the Battle 
of Newbury? llTiat leader of the Parlia- 
mentary cause fell early in the war? 
AVliere and how did this occur? — 19. Wlio 
v*as Olivcir Cromwell’ Wliat were his 
rank and his age when the Battle of Edge 
IIill was fought’ What was hm personal 
aiipearanco ? MTiat measures were taken 
b} him for improving the army of the Par- 
liament? What was Ins regiment called? 
— 20. "What accession did the ParUament- 
ap' Cause rcceive'^eaTly in 1644? "Wlience 
did Charles rpceivo some trifling aid? 
M hat w as the success of the ParLamentary, 
forces in the south? What great victory 


was obtained by them in the north? To 
‘whom was the victory due? What w.as 
the date of this battle’ ^^^lat was the 
immediate result of this victory’ inicn 
M’as the second Battle of New bury fought ? 
—21. Of wliat religious party was Oliver 
Cromwell the chief’ '\\niat were the tenets 
of this party’ What were their politiial 
views’ By what nickname were they 
known’ When was the .Self-denying Or- 
i dinanco passed, and what was it? Wlio 
I w’as made commandor-m-chief of the Par- 
I liamentary army ? Who was in reality the 
I general of the entire army? What was 
lus title’ — 22. What do you know of 
Oomwell’s army? — 23, Which was the 
decisive battle of the civil war’ IWien 
was it fought’ What was the success of 
the Royalist arms in Scotland’ Wlicro 
and by whom was Montrose finally de- 
feated’ Wliither did King Cliarlesflcc? 
— 24. Into u hat two factions had the Par- 
liament resolved itself during the war’ 
Upon what condition did the Scots offer 
to support the fallen monarch’ What 
stipulation was made by the Scottish Pres- 
tlyterians on gmng up the person cf the 
King’ — 25. Where and by whom was the 
King seized’ Tnicro was he eventually 
confined "WTiat measures were taken by 
the Scots and the Royalists of Esse^ and 
Kent? Give an account of Cromwell's 
proceedings Where did he defeat Ham- 
ilton’ — 26, How were the threatening 
murmurs of the Presbyterian party in the 
House of Commons met by Cromwell’ 
What national crime was then resolved on ’ 
Do you consider Cromwell to have volun- 
tarily sacrificed the King’s life? State 
Jlacaulay’s view — 27. By what court was 
Cli.arles I tried? "vyhere did the trial take 
place’ How was the court constituted’ 
Who w.as the president’ Who acted as 
solicitor for the nation’ What charge was 
brought against Charles? MTiat was the 
carnage of the King during this trial’ 
For how many days did the case proceed? 
"UTiat was the sentence of the court? — 

28. When and where was the King be- 
headed? By whom was he attended’ 
Give a description of the circumstances 
attending his death. Give the names of 
nine Kmgs of England who, between the 
years 1066 and 1649, met violent deaths — 

29. Mention the names of the children of 
this monarch — 30. WTiat was the char- 
acter of Charles I ’ "UTiat we^e his lead- 
ing political motives ’ ^^^lat was his most 
fatal vice? What was his personal ap- 
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peinti':e? — 31. "UTiat taxes svere first im- 
posed on the conn try bp the Parliament in 
order to meet the expenses of the civil 
war’ ItTiat famous Dutch painters were 
patronized bv Charles? MTiat improve- 
ments toohplace in this reign’ — 32, jVIakc 
a list of the battles of the civil war, their 
dates, leaders, and results — 33, Draw a 
map of England, and mark on it the sites 
of the leading battles and sieges in the 
civil war — 34. Make a list of the most 
eminent men on each side in the contest 
withtheKing — 35. DTintcelehrafedKing 
oi Sweden was contemporary with Charles? 
— 36. Is^'amo six chief events in the Thirty 
Years’ kVar 


uv. 

CHAPTEn III. 

1. On the death of Charles I what kind 
of government was established ’ How long 
did tlic new form exist ? iVhere was the 
government vested’ 'Whow.is the Presi- 
dent of the Council’ AVho was the Foreign 
Seeretary’ 'Whodireotedthearmy’ iVhat 
post was occupied by Sir Harry Vane’ 
VTio wore in reality tlie rulers of the na- 
tion’ How was the Duke of Hamilton 
treated’ — 2. VTio were the Levellers, and 

how were they treated by Cromwell’ 

3. Relate what you know of the subjuga- 
tion of Ireland tVIio was the leader of 
the Irish RoyaUsts’ VTiat three cities 
arcro the only strongholds of the Parlia- 
ment’ iVlio was appointed, by the Par- 
liament, Lord-Lientenant of Ireland’ By 
what means was tho cormtry subdued? 
VTiat was the chief operation of tho war? 
Xamo two other towns which suffered 
heavily Wlio were left in charge of the 
conquered island ? — 4. How was Cromwell 
received onhisretnmto England’ kVliat 
title did he receive from the P.arliament? 
How had (he Scottish n.ation acted on tho 
death of CharlM L? VTiat was the suc- 
cess of tho expedition of tlic hfarquis of 
Montrose? micrc did Charles II land in 
Pcotland ’ VTiat was the date of his land- 
ing’ IIow were tho forces of the Parlia- 
ment under Cromwell met by the Scots’ 
Vnio was tho leader of the Scottish army? 
iniero was the decisive battle fought’ 

Mint was tho date of this battle’ Vhat 

mistake on tho part of tho Scotch gave 
the victory to CromwcU’ What import- 
ant cities immediately submitted to Crom- 
well’ — 5. When avas Charles Ip. crowned 
iaScotland’ What documentdid hesign* 


"What movement did Cromwell make? 
"Wliat did the Scots immediately do’? 
‘WTiere did Cromwell overtake and defeat 
them’ name did Cromvell apply 

to his victory’ *V\Tiat was the date of this 
battle? Give a narrative of the subsequent 
adventures of the King before his arrival 
inFrance. 'V^'bere did ho embark? Under 
whom was Scotland placed’ — 6. What war 
ensued*^ “WTiat was the prize disputed’ 
“What were the names of the Dutch ad- 
mirals’ "Wbat English admiral was op- 
posed to them? "ilTiat victory was g-arned 
by the English in 1C52’ AVhy dvd tho 
Parliament refuse to termina'te the war 
with Holland? "tVliat decisive step was 
resolved on by Cromwell? Give a de- 
scription of the dismissalof the Long Par- 
liament. TSTiat was the date of this 
event’ — IVhat assembly succeeded tho 
Long Parliament? By what nickname was 
it knorni’ On its dissolution, in whom 
did the supreme power centre? — 8. Under 
what title did Cromwell conduct his 
j government’ "What document created tho 
office’ Describe his installation "UTiat 
plan of government does he seem to have 
formed’ WTiat thwarted this fioheme? 
*Wbal time elapsed before his second Par- 
liament was called’ — 9. "NMien was tho 
Dutch "War brought to an end’ Mention 
an important condition of the treaty of 
peace. For what was the foreign policy of 
Cromwell remarkable? "VlTiat conquest 
was made in 1655 ? Mention other import- 
ant successes of the English arras and 
policy abroad- "VSTiat French fortress was 
ceded to England, and by whom? Kamo 
a signal victory of Blake — 10. '\niat was 
the principal support, of Cromwell at 
home’ A^Tiat was tho success of his at- 
tempt to restore tho House of Lords’ 
"WTiom did ho place upon its benches’ 
'What proposal was made by his second 
House of Commons? 'What right did ho 
content himself with?* Did the Commons 
acknowledgehlsnewly-crcatcdpcers’ State 
the result — ^11, "VSTiat troubles clouded 
Cromwell’s closing days’ "Vnien did his 
death occur? "Why was the day a remark- 
able coincidence’ ll’hat was tho name 
of his wife’ "VSTiat were tho names of 
his children’ — 12. 'UTiat were the pre- 
dominant fe.ature3 in Crom^^ell’s char-- 
neter’ What was his personal appear- 
ance’ — ^13, Who succeeded to the Pro- 
tectorate? In how many months did lie 
resign? What was tho date of his death? 
What was lijs character? — 344 Hoa did 
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General Monk act? Describe the con- 
dition of tho Parliament — 15. Of what 
did the new Parliament consist’ "What 
should the assembly be more correctly 
called? By whoso means was Charles II 
restored to lus throne? — 16. What two 
Puritan sects desert enotice ? 'VN’lio founded 
the Society of Friends or Quakers? What 
are their peculiarities? 


' IiV. 

Chapter IV. 

1. When was Charles II proclaimed 
King of England? Where did he land’ 
IIow was he received by the English 
people’ By what historical name is this 
event known’ — 2. Who was made Lord 
Cliancellor’ By n hat marriage had he be- 
come closely connected uith the Royal 
Family’ — 3. iniat were tho early acts of 
Charles the Second’s reign ’ What Church 
•^as restored? How were the bodies of 
Cromwell, Iietou, and Bradshaw treated’ 
What was the fate of the Marquis of 
Argjde? With uhat title uas General 
Monk rewarded’ — 4. 'Wliat was tho con- 
dition of religious affairs in England’ 
Mlio were tho Triers ’ What v as tho Act 
of Uniformity? VTiat was the Corpora- 
tion Act? — 5. What grant was made to 
Charles II by his ffrst Parliament’ How 
did Charles provide for tho support of his 
authority? — 6. What were tho habits of 
this monarch? Whom did ho marry’ 
What dowry did ho receive’ 'NVliat fort- 
ress was sold by him to the French? Into 
what war did ho plunge for tlie sake of 
the supplies voted by Parliament’ — 
7. How was the war with Holland con- 
ducted? Name a victory gained by the 
Duke of York. In what condition was 
tho English fleet sent out’ To what un- 
precedented humiliation was England sub- 
jected? “What was the date of this event’ 
— 8. What temblo calamity occurred in 
tho year 1GC5? What marked the infected 
dwellings’ What was the estimated mor- 
tality? — 9. What event distinguished tho 
following year? On what day did the firo 
break out? 'W'hcro did it begin? How 
long did It last? W’bat was tho extent of 
tho ruin? VTiat beneficial results were 
occasioned by this fire? Wlio was tho 
architect of St Paul’s Cathedral’ ^Vbat' 
monument of tho Great Fire still remains? 
—10. What restrictions had Cromwell 
placed on amusement? *MTiat was tho 
natural result, when tho bonds wero re- 


laxed’ What was tho condition of tho 
Court? the Parliament? the Theatre? — 
11. AVhat was noiv tho subject of strife in 
Ireland? IVliat son of the Protector had 
been Lord-Lieutenant’ To whom had 
lands been assigned? What change did 
Charles propose to make? ■^^^lat Act was 
passed’ State the result — 12. '^^^latwa3 
tho policy of Charles towards Scotland? 
VTio was made Archbishop of St An- 
drews’ Who was made Chief Commis- 
sioner’ MTiy did both hate the Covenant- 
ers? What measures were taken to force 
Episcopacy on the Scottish people ? When 
did the rising of the Kirkcudbright peas- 
antry occur? What battle was fought? 
Describe the *’boot,” an instrument of 
torture ^Vhat is meant by a “conven- 
ticle — 13. How did Lord Clarendon lose 
the favour of tho King’ Wnat was he 
accused of’ AVhither did he flee’ llTiat 
work employed him in exile’ VTicn and 
where did he die? — 14. What was tho ob- 
ject of the Triple Alliance’ Who formed 
it? What is the “Balance of Power”? 
How was it regarded by the English 
people’ What ’disgraceful compact with 
the French King was made by Charles? 
By whom were tho secret negotiations be- 
tween the two courts conducted? Wliat 
title was bestowed on this woman by 
Charles? What wero tho principal terms 
of the secret Treaty of Dover? When was 
it signed’— 15. Give the names of tho five 
ministers wlio composed the infamous 
Cabal — 16, In what year was the Dutch 
War renewed? Relate what you know of 
this war In what year was peace made’ 
Where was tho treaty of peace signed? 
Mention tho different wars with the Dutch 
durmg the century; their dates, leading 
features, and results — 17. What disgrace- 
ful act w as perpetrated by Cliarlcs in 1072? 
What w.as tho result of this act on tho 
trade of tho country’ — 18. What state of 
public feeling was indicated by the pass- 
ingof the Test Act? W'hon did this occur’ 
Against whom was this Act specially 
levelled’ — 19. Give an account of tho 
Popish Plot Describe tho personal ap- 
pearance of O.itcs. IMiat was his char- 
acter? Yliat circumstances apparently 
confirmed tho testimony of this infamous 
man’ How was ho rewarded’ "iMiatwas 
the state of public feeling after Oates had 
come forward with his story of this plot’ 
Wliat venerable nobleman was judicially 
munierod inconsequence? — 20. After tb»' 
dissolution of the Cabal, who avas ap- 
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pointed Triine Minister’ Ho-w Tvas bis 
domifall hastened? "Who then became 
the confidant of Charles’ "What -was his 
favourite scheme? How did this plan 
work’ "What do you know of Viscount 
Halifax’ What is a Trimmer ^ — 21. On 
what day did the Habeas Corpus Act re- 
ceive the royal assent? What provision 
docs this Act make for the liberty pt the 
subject? State some earlier instances of 
despotic imprisonment For how many 
years had Charles the Second’s first Parlia- 
ment sat? When was it dissolved? — 

22. What was the success of the Bill 
brought into Parliament to exclude the 
Duke of York from the succession’ Whose 
oratory threw out the Bill in the Lords’ — 

23. What party nicknames had their origin 

in this reign’ Explain the terms, and 
state their probable origm — 24, tVhat 
was the condition of Scotland at this time’ 
VTio presided at the council-table ’ What 
wasthogrievanceef the “Highland host”’ 
Give an account of the murder of Arch- 
bishop Sharp. "Wlicre did this occur’ 
Ilolato the incidents of Drumclog and 
Bothwell Bridge V’ho were the Came- 
ronmns’ Who succeeded Lauderdale? 
Mention one of his favourite amusements 
“Wliat became of many of the Covenant- 
ers? — 25. What was the nature of^the 
Kye-honse Plot? What two popular men 
■were beheaded on the discovery of this 
plot? How did Charles rule during the 
remainder of his reign? — 26. In what 
communion did this monarch die? Wliat 
w-as the cause of his death? Did ho leave 
ft child to inherit his throne?— 27. What 
was probably the only good point in 
Charles thd Second’s disposition? VTiat 
were the prominent features of his char- 
acter? Kame some of his amusements 

28. When was the Royal Society founded? 
VTiat two words, ever since in common 
use, sprang from the tumults .and impos- 
tures of Hiis reign? What public service 
ea.s rendered to London by William Dock- 
wray? Mention the newspapers which, 
during this reign, were the organs of the 
Government Who was the editor’— 

29. Give the dates of the murder of the 
Dc Witts, and the defeat of the Turks at 
Vienna. 


LVI. 

. CiiArxi:!: V. 

1. VTnt promi^sc was made by .Tames 
TI in hia sptcth from the throne when ho 


met his PaTliamcnt? What were tlie re- 
ligious principles of this monarch ? What 
was the state of public teeling towards 
him? What yearlj^ revenue was voted 
him by the Commons? — 2* What country 
w'as the refuge of the Rye-house conspira- 
tors? VTiat two enterprises were resolved 
on by them’ — 3. Where did Argyle land? 
What was the success of his summons’ 
Where was his army scattered, and where 
was he made prisoner? What was his 
fate? — 4. When and where did Monmouth 
land? With what reception did he meet? 
In what town did he assume the title of 
Kmg? Detail his military operations 
"Where was the battle fought which de- 
cided Monmouth’s fate? — 5. Describe this 
battle "What unforeseen hindrance led 
to the defeat of Monmouth? "V^ere was 
Monmouth captured ? "Wliat was his fate ? 
— 6. To whom was the punishment of the 
rebels first intrusted? AVho was his suc- 
cessor? "What name has been given to the 
assize which he opened at AVinchestcr? 
"What was the first trial for treason? What 
was the estimated number of Jeffreys’ vic- 
tims?— 7. What was the grand design of 
James? How' did he set at nought the Test 
Act? By what means did he release ull 
Roman Catholics from penalties? Under 
whose control was the Churcli placed b> 
him? What measures were taken by him 
for coercing the nation into submission? 
"WTio was the King’s confidential adviser? 
Under whomwasScotlandplaced? "What 
appointment was given to Tyrconnel? By 
what nickname was Tyrconnel known? 
How did the King treat the sons of Edward 
Hyde, Earl of Clarendon ?-~8. Wliatwero 
the proceedings of James against the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge? Whom did he ap- 
point to the vacant presidency of Magda- 
lene College, Oxford ? "Who was chosen by 
the Fellows? WTiat was the result? — 

9. When was the first Declaration of In- 
dulgence published? WTiy was it illegal? 
What permission was given by it? When 
was the second Declaration proclaimed? 
"What Order in Council followed a rcclc 
later? How was this Order recciied by 
the clergy? What was the result? Who 
drew up a petition against it? W’hat m as 
the popular opinion concerning the son 

^born about this time to the King? — 

10. Before what court did the trial of the 

» Seven Bishops take place? WTiatwas the 

charge against them ? Detail the incidents 
of the trial Whr\t was the opinion of the ♦ 
Judges? Wlien did thcjiio'retire? When 
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tras their verdict piven’ Wlint wis it? 
IIo\% >%as the % crdlct received by the popu- 
lace? — 11. Uy uhoso advice did James 
bring into England several regiments of 
Irish soldiers? What wasthc name of tho 
(loggi'cl b,allad uhich innaracd the whole 
nation against James and his Irish troops? 
— 12. What huportant document wras 
(transmitted Oi. the day of the acquittal of 
the Seven Bishops ? IIow w as this Petition 
recched? Who warned James? When 
did he awake to the sense of liis danger? 
How did he act? What forces did ho 
possess? What were the IccUngs of the 
nation? — 13. "Wlicro did the Prince of 
Orange land? ‘Give an account of Ills 
match towards Exeter What was tho 
date of his landing? nobleman was 

tho first to desert from James? By whom 
was he followed? Whither did the King 
hasten, and with what purpose?. What 
was William’s policy? What seaport wa^* 
put into William’s hands by the Earl of 
Bath? IIow did Lord Churchill act? IHio 
followed his example ? — 14. How did 
James attempt his flight? “WTiat childish 
net is recorded of him? How was his 
flight arrested? IMiat was tho success of 
Ids second attenipt? IIow was he received 
by tho French monarch? IIow was the 
I’rinco of .Orange received in London? — 
15. IIow was the asscmhly called by Wil- 
. 1mm styled? In what did it differ from a 
Parliament? What were the proceedings 
d( this assembly? ^What were the terras 
of tho Declaration of Bights? ^^^lat 
nobleman took tho lead in offering tho 
crown to william? — IG. How did the great 
Bevolution terminate? — 17. Mlicre, and 
in what circumstances, did James spend 
the remaining jears of his life? 'VMicn 
did his death occur? ■^^'llat was his cluar- 
acter? What was the name of his fin>t 
w ife ? AVhat w ere the names of her daucU- 
(ers? A\lio was tho secondwife of Jnmes^ 
*\Vliat w as the name of his .son ? — ^18. What 
were tho chief advanlaces of the great 
J'ciolution’ — 19. In what year was the 
Edict of Nantes reiokcd? 


Lvn. 

CirArxEn VI. 

1, When was KingVCilliara HI. bom? 
When was he elected King? What was 
the date of the birth of Queen Jtarj II ? 
Where were th(*«o raonarchs crowned? 
V. >i\t \Ta5 the fate of Jeffreys’ — 2. Who 
w.*!# the loader of the bcolUili insurrec- 


tion? liHiat noblciimii held out rciinst 
William in the Castle of Edinburgh? 
What was t!io result of tho insurrection? 
Where and under what circumstances did 
the death of Claverhouso occur? — 3. How 
did the Irish revolt commence? IN hat 
was tho first great operation of the Boman 
Catholic army’ How was the siege raised’' 
How* long had it lasted? 'IVhcrc did Wil- 
liam land? What was Ills force? IMicro 
was the decisive battle fought’ What 
hea\y Joss was sustained ly William? 
AVlien was tho battle fought? After the 
flight of James who earned on the war? 
Who was slain at tho Battle of Auchrim’ 
AVhero was the last stand of J'vmcs’s army 
made? ^^^iCTC was tho treaty signed 
which made William unquestioned King 
|»of Ireland? What socro measures fol- 
lowed’ — 4. Bclatowhat jou know of the 
Massacre of Glencoe and the circumstances 
which led to it ^\^lcn did this occur? — 
5. \\lmt was tho gicatobjcct of William’s 
foreign policy? How were Louis*.s pro- 
par.ations for the invasion of England de- 
feated ? In w hat three engagements of the 
war did William gain renown? How and 
when was the war brought to a close’— 
G. How did tho National Debtanse? IIow 
did the Commons during this reign acquire 
increased influence? — 7. ^^’hcn did t)ie 
death of Queen Marj* occur? What three 
remarkable steps were taken during tho 
next eight years bj the Commons, in their 
encroachments on the power of the Crown? 

I Give ft full aegoimt of cacK — 8. WLat 
I colony was founded in 1C03’ By whom 
I was It founded? How was this cnlcrjiri'e 
! defeated? — 9. MTicn did tho death of Wil- 
I ham III occur’ What was the cause of 
, his death? Where did he die’ — 10. Give 
' .a general account of hU life and cliamclcr. 

I Who washlsmbstinllmatcfricnd? 

was his personal appearance? — 11. Mlicn 
' and by whom was the Bank of EnrHr(l 
founded? AMiat was Its capital? Who 
founded the Bank of Scotland? What 
hospitals were founded by M illhm a^'d 
Mara ? continental monarch during 

this reign worked as a »h!p-car]>enler in 
the dockyard at Deptford’ — 12. Give tho 
dates of tho Battle of Narva and the Grand 
I Alliance 

hVUh 

' CKArrnn VII. 

1. When was Queen Anne born? WIv, 
w&s the date of her »cccxsIoa to U-« 
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.throne’ 'Who was her husband’ "What 
party Vas in power at the date of her ac- 
cession? — 2. What was the cause of the 
war of the Spanish Succession? What 
nations united to defeat the machinations 
of Louis? WTio led the allied armies? 
Wliat uere the chief theatres of the war? 
WTiat was an early important achievement 
of the war’ By whom was this effected? 
'What was the date of this event’ — 3. "WTiat 
four great battles were gained by Jfarl- 
borough’ ‘WTiatwero the dates of these 
victories? What were the four chief in- 
cidents of the warin Spain’ WTiat treaty 
closed the war? Give the date — 4. "Who 
were the principal WHiig ministers of 
Anne? "What were the two^great questions 
between the WTiig and Tory parties at this 
lime? WTiat was the object of the Occa- 
sional Conformity Bill? WTiat was its 
success’ — 5, What circumstances led to 
the union of Scotland with England? 
WTiat was the Act of Sccuntyf How was 
the umon effected? WTiat wero the six 
chief terms of the union’ WTien did this 
important event occur’ — C. WTiathas been 
the effect of tho union on Scottish inter- 
ests’ How did Louis XIV take advan- 
lago ol tne h'tscon'icn'i excVieh '^^co'Cianh 
by tho union ? WTiat was the result of this 
expedition’ — 7. By whoso means had the 
WTiigs retained their ascendency over tho 
Queen? "Who supplanted this lady in the 
Queen^s favour? WTiat wero the politics 
of this woman? Kame one of the earliest 
results of her infitiGuce — 8 , WTio was 
Sacheiercll? By what means did he 
render himself liable to an impeachment 
by the Commons’ How long did the trial 
last? How was this turbulent person en- 
couraged? WTiat was his punishment’ 

9. WTiat was tho immediate result of this 
trial? WTio came into office? WTiat ac- 
cusation was brought against Marl- 
borough? WTiitbcr did he retire? WTiat 
was his character?— 10. WTiat were the 
principal terms of tho Treaty of U.trecht? 
When Harley and St. John differed] which 
did Anne favour?— 11. WTiat important 
question was debated in Parliament in the 
year 1713 ? What was tho result of tho 
debate’ — ^12 WTien did the death of Queen 
Anne occur? WTiat %vas the cause of her 
death? How many Children had she? 
WTiat were her cliaracter and personal ap- 
pearance* — 13. WTiat occurred on the Ed- 
dystono Bock in 1703 ? WTien was St. Paul’s 
Cathedral finished? W'hat was tho cost of 
building It? MenUon the chief literary 


characters of this reign -—^4. Give tho - 
dates Df theW^arof the Spai^^^ Succession, 
and of the Battle of Pultov’’^ 


LIX. 

Chapter Tin. 

Social Condition of the under the 

Stuarts, 

1. What was the general appearance of 
the country during the Stuart Period? 
Mention some wild anim®^^® common in 
England at this time Wh^t was the aver- 
age price of ahorse?. What^^^^a thebreerts 
most prized’ WTiat foreiS^ horses Veto 
muse? What do you kno'^ the work- 
mg of our mines during th^ Stuart Period’ 
Where was coal lu use? — 2* was the ' 

population of England at close of tho 
‘seventeenth century? WT^^^ cause is as- 
signed for tho greater iuci®^®® of popula- 
tion in the northern ’counts®® than in the 
southern? What had bee^f^® condition 
of tho Border counties pre^^o^^y fo 1003? 
— 3. What was the second s®a-port of the 
kingdom? Which was tlie manufac- 
VPaiug \C)wtiT 

at Bristol? "What was th® population of 
Manchesterabout this timti’ — of Leeds and 
of Sheffield? What do of Bir- 

mingham and Liverpool? Which wero^ 
the fashionable watering-pt®®®* ? — 4. What' 
was the population of London at the death 
-of Charles II ’ How’ ma^'y bridges were 
there? Give a descriptioJi of the metro- 
polis at this period iV’hen were the 
streets of Loudon first lighted? W’hat 
dangers beset the streets a^ night? AVhen 
were the coffee-houses set np? Why are 
these houses of importanc® in the history 
of the Stuart Period’— 6* What do you 
know of the country gei^tiT? What ivero 
tho Avines drunk by tho Tfealthy? iV^hat 
were tho accomplishment^ of the ladies? 
By whom and when was f introduced 
into England? When di^i thisheveraga 
begin to* bo used daily hy the middle 
classes ? At what hour wa^ f he meal taken 
in the city of Edmburgh during the reigns 
of tho Georges? W^hat na^n® was giveq to 
the meal? WTiat were tb® leading prm- 

ciples of the British national character?— 
C. What was the condltiol* of the country 
clergy? What was a matoftl/ 

London clergy? — 7, 'Whatwastlicaveraga 
Income of tho yeomen or sniaU farmers? 
What were their chief 
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8. Wliat was the condition of tho labour- 
ing classes? In ivhat counties were tho 
highest wages paul? Wliat was tho 
arerago pay of an agricultural labourer? 
■\Vliat were tho wcehly earnings of those 
engaged in manufactures? What was 
tho chief food of tho poor? What means 
of complaint were open to the poor? 
Wiiat was tho proportion of tlio pauper 
class to tho rest of tho community? 
— 9. Compare tlio average mortality in 
London during tho year 1CS5 and at tho 
present period AVhat reasons can yon 
assign tor tho diffcrenco? What was the 
moral condition of the people? — 10. De- 
Bcribo briefly tho costume bf a C.av.alicr 
and of a Eoundhead Wliat head-dress 
w as introduced by Charles II ’ — 11. What 
was tlio condition of tlio roads’ How did 
tile middle class travel? How did the rich 
travel? In how many hours was tlio jour- 
ney from 0.vford to London accomplished 
by “Tho Flying Coach” in 1GG9? What 
was tho time occupied in a winter journey 
from Chcstqr, York, or Eroter to London? 
IVliat have you to remark concerning tho 
inns? To what do wo owo tlio improve- 
ment of our roads slnee this period ? Wliat 
wore tho postal arrangements? What was 
tho chief dangdr of travelling? — 12. Dc- 
scribo tho newspapers of tlie period What 
was tho News-Letter’ Where wore tho 
chief printing-presses of tho country? 
iniere was tho only press nortli of tho 
Trent? Wliat w.as tho state of learning? 
Who was tho first astronomor-ioj'.al? To 
whom did Natural Flillosopliy owo its 
birth as a science? What was the faVour- 
ito study of tlio latter Stuart dajs? — 

13. Name tho chief works of Drayton, 
Ben Jonson, James I of, England, Wal- 
ton, Clarendon, Baxter,' Otway, Locko — 

14. IVho wrote Nymphtdta, Liver of Forth 
Feasting, Leviathan, Lycidas, Arcopagi- 
tica, Budibras, Absalom and Achitophel, 
John Lull’ — 15. Name tho architect and 
painter of tlie Banqueting IIouso at 
Whitehall, tlie architect of St Paul’s, and 
the chief painters under Cliarles II and 
Queen Anno — 16. Give tho dates of five 
celebrated "trials belonging to this period 
Name, with dates, sovon important Acts 
Jiassed during this period Name, with 
diites, tho three chief battles of the Civil 
War. Give the dates of tho Battles of 
Dunbar, Sedgemoor, Boyno, Blenheim, 
Almansa, La Hogue — 17. Draw out tho 
Tree of Genealogy connecting tho Houses 
of Stuart and of Brunswick. 


GUELPH PERIOD. 


12 . 

ClIAPTBK I. 

1 . Write out tlie licads of tho chapter, 
with dates In what year was King 
George I born? Of what country was he 
Elector? Whe wore his parents ? iniat 
was his claim to tho throne ? What w as 
tho name of his wifo? How did ho act 
towards this princess ? llTiat party in tho 
State was favoured by this monarch ? 
Wliat two main principles guided his pol- 
icy? Who were the Jacehifcss — 2. What 
committee of tho House of Commons sat 
in 1715? IVlio was tho chairman of tlio 
committee? IVliat was tho age of tins 
minister ? To what post had ho been .ap- 
pointed in 170S? What measures wero 
taken against tlio Tory loaders ? What 
became of Harley, Earl of Oxford ? How 
did Ormond and Bolingbroko net ? ■ — 
3. iniat was tho feeling of tlio nation? 
How was it sliown ? What measures w ero 
immediately taken by tlio Government? 
tVliat enactment was made with reference 
'to riots? Wliat price was sot upon tho 
head of tho Clievnlior do St George, called 
tho Pretender? — 4. How wero the bright* 
cst hopes of tho Pretender blasted ? H ow 
did tho robelUon commence in Scotland? 
tVlio headed the movement in tho north 
of England ? Wliat successes were gained 
by tlio roj’al troops, November 13, 1715? — 
5. Wlicro did tho Pretender land in Scot- 
land? By what names was ho known? 
How did he act ? On hearing of tlio ad- 
vanco of Argyle, wliat proceedings did ho 
take? What was the fato of the Jacobito 
lc.aderB ?— :6.’ What was tho most reni.irk- 
ablo constitutional change of this reign? 
When was this Act passed? Why is it a 
wliolcsomo statute? — 7. Eowdid Georgol 
embroil liimself wnth Sweden ? What 
event saved England from invasion ? 
■What was the Quadruple Alliaiico ? What 
naval success was obtained by England? 
What was tho end of the war? Who was 
the .Spanish' minister at this time ? Wliat 
expedition did ho send out? — 8. When 
was tho Convocation of tho English clergy 
dissolved ? To wliom is tho pohtical in- 
lluonce of tlio Englisli Cliurch now chiefly 
confined ? — 9. W'liat schemo was tho ruin 
of thousands by its failure in 1719 ? "Who 
originated it? What was tho condition of . 
the English nation in tho following j car ! 
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questions. 


^Vh^vt was tho amoiict of the National 
Debt at tins tune? Give an account of 
the South Sea Scheme, and its failure 
\Miat ruined the company? — 10. How 
did AValpole endeavour to save the public 
credit? IVliat ministers resigned office? 
Who became Chancellor of the Exchequer? 
How many years did be retain the office? 
In %\hat did his chief talent lie? — 
11. llTiat occasioned tho banishment of 
Atterbury, Bishop of Bochester? What 
unimportant war commenced in the year 
1727 ? What rival had the East India 
Company? — 12. Where did the death of 
George I take place? What was the cause 
of his death? Wliatwas the date of it? 
Who V ere his children? — 13. What was 
this monarch’s character? AVhatwas his 
personal appearance? What are the most 
notewortliy pomts of progress during this 
reign ? — 14. Who was Csar of Eussia dur- 
ing this reign? Gne the dates of the 
Treaty of Nystadt and the Pragmatic 
Sanction ? — 15. What were the chief 
vorks of Nen*ton, Defoe, Swift, Addison, 
Steele, and Pope ? 


LXL 

Chapter IL 

\ . 1. Give a list, vith dates, of the leading 
Cl enls of this rcigu What was the age of 
George II at the date of his accession to 
tbo English throne? Who was his mfc? 
What ^as her character? What ])ohtical 
partf V, as in the ascendant at this time ? — 

‘ 2. ^^UlO was Prime Minister during the 
first fifteen j ears of this reign ? "What 
^^crc Ills character and habits? AMiatwas 
the secret of his long reign as Premier? — 
3. Ill V, hat j ear w.os a nen charter granted 
to the East India Company? "NMigt sum 
vas paid by this Company for the char- 
ter? Vt hen was the first charter granted? 
■\Mmt was the most noticeable point in 
Walpole’s career? When was this Bill 
Introduced? "WTiatwas the object of it? 
Hon uas the Bill met, and why was it 
withdrawn ? What attempt was unsuc- 
ccssfuJIy made in the following year by 
the Opposition ? — 4. What were the Por- 
Icous riots? ^\nicn did they occur? ^Vllat 
were the results?— 5. 'WTien did Queen 
Caroline’s death occur ? 'W’liat were the 
immedulc causes of Walpole’s fall? Who 
were the Pafnofs 6. How was IheSpan- 
Lh War occasioned ? What did Walpole 
lav when war was declared? What were 
the chief evenu of this vart Dcscnbt ^ 


the expedition of Anson. How uas he 
received in England? — 7. What religious 
sect arose during this reigul Who was 
the founder of the body? By whom w.is 
he aided? — 8. In what year did Walpole 
resign office ? WiCh vhat title did he re- 
tire to his country seat? By whom was 
he succeeded? "VlTio then took office! 
How long did they hold it ? IVhat Conti- 
nental war occurred during their adminis- 
tration? 'What circumstances occasioned 
this ua?? What was the Pragmatic Sane- 
iion ^ Which side was taken by the Brit- 
ish? Name the last battle at which a 
British sovereign commanded in person. 
A\Tiat battle was "fought two years after ? 
What was the issue of the war? In what 
,year rlid the death of Maria Theresa oc- 
cur? — 9. What troubles occurred in Britain 
during the year 1745 ? Where did the young 
prince land in Scotland? Wfiat was his 
age ? How many adherents had he ? 
WTiere was hia standard raised? With 
uhat force was his southward march com- 
menced ? WTicre was Ije proclaimed Bc- 
gent ? How did he approach Jldinburgh? 
How was he received at Edinburgh? 
AiTiat was the date of his entrance into 
the capital of Scotland? Where did 'he 
reside? — 10 By whose forces was Edin- 
burgh threatened ? What victory was 
gained by the young prince on September 
21? Describe the battle ^ — 11. MTi’atw.is 
the number of the young Pretender’s 
troops about six weeks after the Battle of 
Prestonpans ? How had tlie Kmg’s forces 
been remforced during these six weeks? 
What was the conductof^Prince Charles? — 
12. How did ho enter England ? How far 
did his army advance southward? What 
caused his retreat? \tTierewas he finally 
routed? Dcscrilie the battle — 13 'ttTiithcr 
did Charles flee? Vthai reward was offered 
for his head ? For how long did he remain 
in Britain ? 'U’hat lady aided him in his 
flight? Where did ho finally re-embark ? 
Where did ho land in France ? What were 
the results of the failure of his expedition? 
Draw on the map of Britain a lino denot- 
ing Charles’s route from the time of his 
landmg to his defeat at CuUoden 7 — 
14, Where were the latter days of the 
young prince spent ? By what title was be 
known? In what year did his death oc- 
co"? Who was the last male heir of tho 
Stuart line? When did Ins death take* 
pbrne? — 15, Whcnwas’the Treaty of Alx- 
la-Ciiapelle concluded ? What was tho 
result of the disbaudmg of the army wbJvb 
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h.ul been engaged in the Continental war’— 
16. Who was theGreat Commoner? Where 
was he educated? In ^^hat year ^^as he 
first returned as a memberof Parliament? 
What post did he hold in the army? What 
was the occasion of his dismissal? What 
ofi'icc did he obtain under thcTclhams? 
How^^as he distinguished as a btatesman’ 
Wiiat were his oratorical povsers? By ^ hat 
malady was he tormented? — 17. Under 
whose administration did the Seven Years* 
War begin ? Gn c the date of its opening 
IVbat were the causes of the war? What 
war ^cw out of this? "MHiat was the sub- 
ject of dispute? Where was the strife 
carried on ’ — 18. When did Pitt become 
Secretary of State ? For how long was he 
Minister ? VHiat occurred during his 
ministry ? What occurred on his dis- 
missal from oflice? — 19. What European 
nations had founded colonics in Ilindo- 
stan ? What w as the central station of the 
Trench in India? MHio was governor of 
this colony’ What scheme was formed 
by him ? What means did he take towards 
carrj’ing out this scheme? By whom was 
his tide of conquest turned ? When had 
ho joined the army ? How did he soon 
distinguish himself? How did ho obtain 
complete command of the Carnatic ? 
What was his most remarkable ncbievc- 
ment ’ Bclato the circflmstanccs of the 
tragedy of ‘*thc Black IT ole” at Calcutta. 
In what great battle was Surajah DowlaU 
defeated? What was the result of this 
battle’ In what year w'as it fought? — 
20. What possessions were held bv the 
British and French respectively on the 
North American Continent ? What chain 
of forts did the French attempt to estab- 
lish ? Wliat led to the conquest of Canada’ 
What British general may be called the 
conqueror of Canada? What was liis last 
battle ’ — 21. What victory over the French 
was gained during the year 1759 in Ger- 
many? What naval success was'nChicvcd 
by the British ? — 22. Wliat was the cauke 
of George the Second’s death ? When did 
his death occur? IIoiv many children 
Imd he ? What w’as the name of his eldest 
son? What was the date of this prince’s 
death? How was it occasioned? What 
was the name of his eldest son 7 — 
23. What was the character of George II ? 
IVliat were his attachments? How were 
science, art, and literature treated during 
his reign? IVhafc was his personal appear- 
ance? — 24. What remarkable change in 
reckoning time was made in this reign? 

(2G8 


When had this change been made in Italy, 
&c ? What European nation still reckons 
time by the old style’ Wliat well-known 
magazine w as started in this reign ? l\nicn 
was the British Museum founded? When 
was the first c.anal made in England ’ De- 
scribe the costume of this period — 
25. What remarkable sovereigns ruled in 
Pnissia and Hungary at this time? Name 
the chief authors of the reign, tlieir works, 
and their social stations Who were the 
leading artists? Tell some works of the 
** satirical painter of the age,” 


Lxn. 

Chapter III. 

Life in ingland under the Eailit Georges 
1. How w ere private houses distinguished 
.at this time? Give a description of the 
roadway and tlic footpaths How were 
they divided? — 2. What were tho mode? 
of conveyance ? What sort of lamps w'cro 
there ? Who were tho “ link-boys ” ? 
What danger infested the country roads? — 

3. Who were tho “Mohocks”? Describe 
their treatment of men and women — 

4. What place did tho coffcc-bouso hold 
m the life of tho time? — 5, What wood 
became common for furniture ? Describe 
the additions to comfort and convenience. 
AHiat ot tho ceilings and windows? — 
6. What were then the most fashionable 
districts of London? — 7. A\niat was tho 
hoop? Describe tho use of tho fan — 
8. What significnnco had patches often? 
"Whero did a lady Bjicnd her morning 
often ? Describe tho dress of a gentleman 
In wliat works may wo find pictures of 
fashionable life and talk during this 
penod ? — 9. What was the usual dinner- 
hour ? Namo tliD chief promenades 
How' was the face concealed ? — 10. Wliat 
was tho vice of tho age? Namo some of 
the games and dances fashionable Where 
wero duels usually decided? — 11. Dcscnlio 
the audience at tlic theatre What pe- 
culiar habits displayed themselves at 
church? — 12. ‘Wliatworo the chief country 
resorts ? "Wliy w as there little Continental 
travel? — 13. Describe the two classes of 
authors What was meant by “Grub 
Street”? How' w’ere new' books usually 
read ? Wlicn did a citizen dine, and 
where did he spend his evening? 

Lxni. 

Chapieu IY. 

1, "Wliat secret alliance was formed be- 

25 * 
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Itrcen France and Spain ’ Tr wliat name 
is this alliance kno^ ? "What Tras the 
wdvice of Pitt on hearing: of the secret 
Ircatj*? How was his counsel treated? 
How did ho act ? AVhat rewards were be- 
stowed on him? M'ho became Premier’ 
Hclatc the events of the war with Spain and 
I'rance. In what year was peace made? 
*\\Tien did the Seven Years’ War end ? Br 
what name is this peace known? — 2. Who 
succeeded the Earl of Bute as Premier ? 
For uhat is his ministry remarkable? 
Mliat was the occasion of this prosecu- 
tion ? Wlial dilEcultj stood in the way of 
his conviction? What was the result of 
the trial? ^Miatwas the popular feeling 
with respect to Wilkes? How was this 
feeling shown m 17CS? How did the 
House of Commons act? What punfsh- 
tnentwas inflicted on Wilkes? Describe 
the ftnigglo between the electors of 
Jltddlcsex and the House of Commons ? 
^\^lat wxs the result of the struggle ? 
What post was conferred on Wilkes? 
Wliat famous Letters appeared in those 
times ? Against whom were (hey di- 
rected ? — 3. What Act, relating to 
America, was now passed ? How did the 
Americans reply to the impositions laid 
on them? How did GrenviUo act? MTiat 
took place during the ministry of his suc- 
cessor? What was this minister’s name? 
Mlio were next called to office? TATiat 
new taxes weto then imposed? How did 
the Earl of Chatham act in 1703 ? 'l^’lio 
became Premier in 1770 ? What strife 
about Hus time took place between Parlia- 
ment and tho London printers ? Who 
took a lead in demanding the right 
in question ? ^^^uch party eventually 
gained? — 4. How did the American War 
begin ? AMiich of the States was foremost 
in resistance ? ^niat daring act was com- 
muted at Boston? How did the Govern- 
ment retaliate? "iniat were tho proceed- 
ings of the States in 1774 ? How was tluB 
petition received? What was the advice 
of Chatham and Burke? — 5. When did 
actual war break out ? ‘VMierc was the 
first skirmish? When was the Battle of 
Bunker’s HiU fought? What was the re- 
sult? ^V^lO led the American army? 
Where were the head-quarters of the Brit- 
ish army ? ^\^lo was the general ? By 
whom was he succeeded in October? 
MTiat was the second remarkable event of 
this campaign? At the close of the cam- 
paign. wh&t was the strength of the Brit- 
iih army la America? — G. VTiat success 


* was obtained by the Americans early in 
the campaign of 1770 ? What famous 
document was issued on the 4th of July? 
What advantages were gained by the Brit- 
ish in the following month? — 7. What aid 
did the jVmericans receiie at the opening 
of the tliird campaign ? "NMio was the 
most distinguished of the French officers ? 
AMiat events occurred which raised ‘hopes 
that the colonies would be eventually sub- 
dued? “VNTiat event changed entirely the 
current of affairs? — 8. What was the 
condition of the American army in Valley 
Forge ? Wlien did the fourth campaign 
open ? Wlio had superseded General 
Howe ? "Wliat city was almost imme- 
diately abandoned by Mm? — 9. V'liat 
lamentable event bcfel Chatham in the 
year 177S? — 10. What events of import- 
ance occurred in the sixth campaign, 
17S0’ WhowasMajorAndrG? — 11. VTiat 
was the second great disaster to the Brit- 
ish arms? In what year did this occur? 
When was the independence of the States 
acknowledged ? VTiat form of govern- 
ment was chosen by the emancipated 
nation ? Give a list of the Thirteen Origi- 
nal States, in the order of their founda- 
tion? — 12, What was the state of affairs 
in Europe towards the close of the Ameri- 
can War? Vliat was “The Armed Keu- 
trality ”? ^Vhat was the chief event of the 
war? — 13. When did the Gordon riots 
occur? VHiat was the occasion of these 
disturbances ? Describe the mischief 
done’ — 14. WTien and where was James 
Cook bom’ For what is his life remark- 
able? How many voyages did he make? 
Where did ho meet his death? In what 
year did it occur? — 16. VTio became 
Prime Minister in 17S3? What was his 
age ? How many years had he been in 
Parliament? — 16. Vliat event occurred 
in India duringl7Gl? Whowas appointed 
Goi crnor-Gcneral of India in 1773 ? Over 
whom were his chief victories obtained? 
What were the two chief stains on his ad- 
ministration ? How was he treated on lus 
return to England? Where did tho trial 
take place? Who led the impeachment? 
Wliat tuo famous orators followed on tho 
same side ? By whom was Hastings de- 
fended? For how many years did the trial 
last ’ What was tho result ? Whore were 
his last days spent 2. V’ho became Gover- 
nor-General of India In 178G? What were 
his achievements ? Under Marquis Welles- 
ley what was achieved? won the 

Battles of Assaje and the Jnmna? — 
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17. Describe the pcnil la’^s enacted 
ccain«;t tbc IriOi Catholics under Anne 
IVhat drew forth the Drnpi^r L^tiers ? 
^Vho wrote them ? Iloirdld the mcml'crs 
of the IrLdi rarliamcnt hold their feats? 
Ifow often did the Lord-Ltrutenant vifit 
the countrj*? 'Wliat Viceroy tried a 
footlilnj policy? Describe the attempt of 
Thurot “What effect had the American 
■\Var on Ireland Xamc the two chief 
focletics of the Jrl«h people. How was 
the dl«conlcnt of the people kindled Into 
rebellion ’ — 18. Make a list of the chief 
authors, artists, and Imcntora of tho 
period, staling Ihcir chief vorks, with 
dates. 


LXIV. 

CnAPTcn V. 

1. Make a list, with dates, of the lead- 
ing crenis daring the remainder of the 
reign? 'What was the greatest event of 
Hie eighteenth century? When did ft 
commence and end ? By what three causes 
waa It chieny excited? 'NMbatgrcatnational 
crimes were committed during Its pro- 
gress ? Vint sras the Immediate result of 
the murder of Louis XVJ ? How many 
years did tho strife, then commenced, 
continnc? — 2. When did Xapolcon Bona- 
parte first distinguish himself? In what 
study Iia*d he excelled at school? VTiat 
action rendered Xapolcon conspicuous In 
Trance ? Whom did ho marry ? In what 
j car did his marriage lake place? M'hat 
command did he obtain by her influence? 
What was the succeSi of his first cam- 
paign ? — 3. What policy was advocated 
by Pitt? Vlio was his great opponent? 
What nation declared war against Great 
Britain in ITflT? What was the position 
of England at this lime? Give an account 
of the mutiny at the Xorc What two 
great victories were* obtained by the Brit- 
ish navy ? 'N\ hat events dUllnguishcd the 
follomng year? — 4, measures were 

taken in 17S0 by the Irish malcortcnls? 
'tHiat was the success of their machina- 
tions ? AMiat mere danccrous conspiracy 
was formed in 1701? How was the plot 
defeated? ^^'^lat Insane proceedings fol- 
lowed? In what two counties did tho 
rebellion chiefly rage? How was the ris- 
ing suppros»ed ? In what year was the 
Battle of Vinegar Hill fought? 
ilid the Trcncli troops l,and ? A\Tiat was 
l’'e’8accc.M of this attempt? — 5. "Nniat 
was the object of Napoleon’s Bryptlan 


expedition ? What inland did he scire on 
hiawa> ? "Wlicrc did he land? In what 
battle were the Mamelukes* defeated ’ 
■What brilliant naval victory was gained 
over the French hy Nelson? Describe the 
battle What was the effect of this vic- 
tory* From what city was Napoleon re- 
pulsed by ?ir Sidney Smith* What became* 
of the French army after the departure of 
Napoleon? — G. Whcn^dld tbc union of 
Ireland with Great Britain take place ? 
IIoww.ojj Ireland represented in the Brit- 
ish r.arllamcnt? How was the union rc- 
ganlcd hy the Irish ^Miojde ? Wliat rising 
took place ? ‘What occasioned tljc resig- 
nation of ritt? By whom was he suc- 
ceeded? — 7. How did tho Fmi>cror of 
Ru«sia menace Britain at this time? By 
whom was the Danish fleet destroyed? 
%\lierD did this ocenr? On the death of 
Paul, who succeeded to the Bushian 
throne? was his* policy towanla 

England ? When was the Treaty of 
Amiens signed? — 8. Who became Prime 
Minister In U04 ? Wlnt aasi scheme was 
formed by Napoleon? Under what title 
did he govern France * "B hat part of hts 
scheme wa.a defeated hy the watchfiilne*3 
of Nelson? To what part of Europe did 
Napoleon then turn his armies ? What 
was Nelson’s last battle * When was this 
battle fought* Describe his death When 
was the Battle of Austcrlitx fought? What 
was the dale of the Battle of Jena ? ’W hat 
were the results of these battles? What 
two great statesmen died In ISOC? Plate 
their ages What Decrees Injurious to 
the commerce of Britain were l*sued by 
Napoleon from Berlin? What were the 
measures taken In return by Britain? — 
9. Bhora had Napoleon made King of 
Holland* To whom had he gi\en the 
throne of Naples? 'Wliat was the origin 
of the Peninsular "War* "What aid was 
sent by Britain to the Spanish nation ? 
"Where did B'enesloy lard in the Penin- 
sula? B'bat was kis battle? Give 
the date "What was the Convention cf 
Cintra ? Dc!cril»o the march and retreat 
of Sir John Moore In what battle w.as 
Sir John Moore slain? "When was this 
battle fought? B'hen was the Battle of 
Talavcra gained hy Wclkslcy? B'hal oc- 
casioned his retreat upon the frontiers nf 
Portugal * —10. B'hat reverse was su5- 
ta*acd by the Austrians during the year 
IS'j^? Bclatc the events of the B'alchcrcn 
Expedition. IVhat was the object of it* 
Vrdcr wLc«;e command was It placed? 
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W’hat was tnc success of tlic expedition? — 
11. "Wlienwas the Battle of Eusaco fought? 
■\Vho nere’ the combatants? Give a de- 
scription of 'NVellingtcii's famous Imes of 
'Torres Vedras. lYho were the gucnllas ^ 
Whom did Napoleon many during this 
year ? What occasioned the appointment I 
of the Prince of Wales to the Eegency of | 
England? On what day did the Eegency | 
begin? — 12. l^Tiat three important tic- I 
tories marked the fourth campaign in the j 
Peninsula’ What success attended the | 
Bntish arms in the East’ Give an account I 
of Wellington’s third invasion of Spam | 
Mliat two great fortresses fell before him’ | 
What victory opened the nay to ^Madrid? 
When did Wellington enter the Spanish ' 
capital’ What was his reason for retreat- 
ing upon Portugal ? What tragic occur- 
rence took place during this year in the 
lobby of the House of Commons? What 
liea\-y blow bad the empire of Napoleon 
recev\ed? Describe this disastrous cam- 
paign. — 13. Where and when was the de- 
cisive battle of thePcninsular War fought’ 
How did M’cUington enter France ? When 
was the Battle of Toulouse fought? What 
great battle had been lost by Napoleon 
ten days earlier? What event followed 
his defeat ? IMuthcr was the fallethEm- 
peror allowed to retreat? — 14. How did a 
war with America arise ’ How long did it 
last? What were the most important 
events of the war’ Name the most famous 
of the naval duels Where and when was 
peace made’ — 15. How was Wellington 
rewarded for his successes in the Penin- 
sula? When did the Congress of Vienna 
assemble ? What alarming mtelbgencc 
broke up the Congress? What measures 
were immediately taken by the Allies? 
What was Wellington’s plan? How did 
Napoleon endeavour to defeat this plan’ 
Where was Wellington when the news of 
Napoleon's advance reached him ? Where 
were the Prussians ? What two battles 
took place on the ICth June ? To what 
place did Wellington retreat ? Describe 
the positions and numbers of the two 
armies. Wliat was Na{)olcon*s plan of 
action? How did Wellington meet it’ 
When did the Prussians amvc ? Describe 
Napoleon’s last effort, and its result 
Give the numbers of the slain. What 
were the last scenes la the life of Napo- 
leon • — 16. What was the National Debt 
of England In 17C3? — in 1783 ?- -in 1815? 
What was the state of the country at the 
dose of the war? VTiat event of import- 


ance occurred in ISIG? Wlien did the 
death of the Princess Charlotte occur ^ 
When did Queen Charlotte die? Wlien 
did the reign of George III close? What 
was his age at the time of bis death ? How 
many children had he ’ Give the names 
of the four eldest. VTiat was the charac- 
ter of George III. ? — 17. When and by 
whom was the first Sunday school opened? 
What celebrated philanthropist lived 
about the same time? In what year, and 
under what name, was the Times news- 
paper established ? When were Eondon 
streets first lighted witli gas ? Who 
launched the first regular steam-boat’ In 
uhat year was the first steam-vessel in 
Europe started’ — 18. Name in succession 
the various changes of government m 
France during the reign of George III 
When did the Empire of Austria begin? — 
19. Give the dates of the leading events 
in Napoleon’s career, and of the Partitions 
of Poland — 20, Name, with some particu- 
lars, the authors of Village, Anaait 
Manner, JPleasures of Hope, Thaldba, 
IVaierlep, Giaour, £xcursion, Queen Mah, 
Endymxon Who were the leading artlsU 
and inventors of the time? 


LSV. 

ChaptekTI, 

1 When was George IV bom? "^^at 
conspiracy was discovered a few days after 
his accession? Who was the leader of the 
gang? "Where was the seizure made? 
What was the fate of the conspirators? 
What rising took place at the same time 
in Scotland? — 2. How did George TV. act 
towards his wife? Where had she lived 
during the Eegency? Why did she come 
to England? What steps is ere taken 
against her? What indignity did she 
suffer at Westminster Abbey ^? Who de- 
fended her? What was the result? When 
did her death occur? How was King 
Geoi^c received in Ireland ? "Whither did 
he proceed in the next month? Vlia£ 
country was next visited by this monarch? 
What news “did he receive while in Scot- 
land? By whom was Castlereagh suc- 
ceeded os Foreign Secretary? How was 
the new Secretary known in literature? — 
3. When did the war with Burmah com- 
mence? Delate the events of the war. 
What colonics did Britain acquire? "What 
commercial disaster occurred in 1S24? In 
what year did the premiership of the £arl 
of Lnerpool terminate? Who was called 
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to the head o! affairs ? How long did he 
hold the oflico? ^Vho was lus successor? 
--4 What caused the Greek War? 'WTiat 
English poet devoted his fortune to the 
cause of Greece ?' In what year did Britain 
commence the war with Turkey? Who 
were her allies? In what action was the 
Turkish navy destroyed ? AYho was placed 
on the throne of Greece? — 5. Wiat was 
the most remarkable political event of 
this reign? When did the Duke of Wel- 
lington become Premier? What oppres- 
sive Acts were repealed in 1S23? When 
had they been passed? 'What important 
Bill was passed in 1829? What Irish 
member was foremost in securing tins 
measure? Wlien did the death of Kang 
George IV occur’ What were his per- 
sonal appearance and character’ — 6 What 
improvement in road-making was intro- 
duced in iS20? When wag the first iron 
steam-boat launched’ When and by what 
vessel was the first steam voyage to India 
accomplished? “When was the University 
of London opened? What were the dis- 
coveries of Captains Parry and Ross during 
this reign? — 7 Namo the chief foreign 
' events, and give a list of the chief authors 
of the reign, stating their principal works 
For what were George and Robert Stephen- 
son famous ? 


- LXVI. 

Chapter VII. 

1, What was the title of WiUlamlV 
previous to his accession to the throne? 
In \vhat year was ho born ? What was his 
claim to the throne’ What was the name 
of his wife? — 2. What important event 
occurred in France shortly after his ac- 
cession? What change took place in 
Belgium’ When did the Duke of AVcl- 
Imgtori resign the premiership? What 
was the cause of his retiring from office? 
Who succeeded Inm? In what year was 
the Liverpool' and Manchester Railway 
opened? What new epidemic disease 
broke out in the October of 1831? What 
was the extent of its ravages in Britam? 
-—3. What was the great political event 
of this reign’ Who proposed the mcasuro 
in the House of Commons’ When did 
this take place? For how long did tho 
struggle continue ? Where did riots occur? 
What was the effect of the opposition to 
the Bill in the House of Lords’ Who w'as 
called on to form a Ministry? What was 
his success ? What was the feeling of the 


lower classes towards him’ Who was re- 
called to the Ministry? When was the 
Reform Bill passed’ What three great 
changes were made by the passing of this 
Bill’ — 4. When did the agitation of the 
Slavery question in the House of Commons 
commence? Who first brought forward 
tho motion for the liberation of the slaves 
in the British colonies? Wlio were his 
fellow-workers ? When was the Bill finally 
passed? What compensation was voted 
to the slave-holders? In what year were 
the slaves set free? When did the death 
of Wilbcrforco occur’ — 5. What change 
was made in the Poor Laws during the 
year 1S34? What was the occasion of 
Earl Grey’s resignation ? By whom was ho 
succeeded ? How long did these ministers 
retain office ? Who succeeded to the head 
of affairs ’ How long did ha retain office, 
and who was his successor’ What Act 
was passed in 1835? What are tho most 
note-worthy points m the foreign policy 
of this reign’ — 6. ^Vhen did the death of 
the King occur? What cliildren had he’ 
What was his character ? Name the chief 
foreign and the chief literary events of the 
reigh 


Lxvn. 

Chapter VIIT. 

1. Give a chronological list of the chief 
events of Queen Victoria’s reign In what 
}ear did the reign of Her Majesty Queen 
Victona commence? Of whom is she the 
daughter? When did her coronation take 
place? On whom was the crown of Han- 
over bestowed? Why? — 2. "Whea did the 
Canadian rebellion occur? By whom was 
it headed’ Describe its suppression 
What Act of Parliament was passed in 
ISIO to strengthen the Government of tho 
colony’ — 3. What w^ero the demands of 
tho Chartists? "Wliat rebellious proceed- 
ings were taken by these men’ Who was 
their, leader? — 4. When did tho marriages 
of the Queen take place ? AVhea was tho 
Princess Royal born ? What w.is the date 
of the birth of tho Prince of Wales’ — 
5. When did the Afghan Wvir take place? 
What was tho occasion of this war? De- 
scribe the cliief events w'hich occurred 
during tho struggle AVhen was Cabul 
taken? What was tho cause of the war 
in the Levant ? Describe the fall of Acre. 
How was the war concluded? — 6. 'S\Tiat 
was the occasion of tho first war with" 
China? When was war declared? How 
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long did it last? *WTiat three victories 
did Britain gain’ "What rrere the terms 
of peace? — 7. What riots took place in 
1S43? Give an account of the state of 
Ireland about this time "What was “ The 
Kepeal Kent”? When and how did the 
Government interfere? MTiere and when 
did O’Connell die’ — 8. In what year did 
the Disruption in the Church of Scotland 
occur? By what was it occasioned? How 
was the English Church about the same 
time disturbed’ — 9. Describe tbe circum- 
stances which led to the conquest of Smde 
Who were the ^mccr5? What victories 
secured the conquest? — 10. Describe the 
Puujaub l^’ho were its inhabitants? 
What outrage did they commit? Xame, 
with dates, the four battles won by Britain 
in the first war. Who were the British 
leaders? Relate the events of the second 
war — 11. AVhat has been the most im- 
portant political event of Her Majesty’s 
Tcign’ ^\^lO was the leader of the Anti- 
Com-Law League? What was the con- 
duct of Sir Robert Peel in relation to this 
question? MTio wished to keep foreign 
grain out of the country? To nhat sum 
was the duty finallyreduced ? Il’hen were 
the com laws repealed’ ”Wlio became 
'Premier on Sir Robert Peel’s resignation? 
“12. T^’hat calamity befel Ireland in 
1S45? ^^at was tbe date of the railway 
mania? Wlien was the electnc telegraph 
first used?-— 13» revolution occurred 

in France in the year 1848 ’ Give the dates 
of the two previous revolutions in that 
country “Vniere did the French monarch 
take refuge? Who became President of 
the French Republic? In what year was 
the title clianged for that of Emperor? 
What Cliartist demonstration occurred in 
3843 ? IMio was the head of the ** Young 
Ireland Parly”? What were the results 
of their proceedings’ — 14, In what year 
did the death of the Queen-dowager Ade- 
laide occur? What other events of im- 
portance occurred in the year 1849’ 

35, IMien and how did the death of Sir 
Robert Peel occur? Mention a striking 

event which occurred In the same year 

16, To wliora is the credit due of starting 
the first idea of the Great Exhibition of 
1S51? BTio designed the structure? De- 
scribe the building AMiat were the 
results of the Exhibition’— 17. 'SVhen did 
the P.usscU Ministry resign ? MTiat war 
broke out in 1S3I’ important dls- 

coverr was made in this year’— 18. When 
did tbe second Burmese War break out? 


What was its cause? What were the 
events and the result of the war ^ — 
19. Mho succeeded Lord John Russell in 
the direction of affairs early in 1852 ? M ho 
became Premier on the resignation of these 
ministers ’ — 20. "What was the date of the 
death of the Duke of Wellington ? Where 
did he die? and where was he buried? — 
21. How did the war with Russia com- 
mence? ‘When was war formally de- 
clared? Who were the three allies? What 
was the first operation of the war? What 
operations took place in the Baltic? and 
on the Danube? "What was the great 
theatre of the war? Who edmmanded 
the French and English armies ? Where 
did they land? What was the first battle? 
State its date and result WHiat position 
did the allies take up at Sebastopol? 
AVhatport did the British hold’ When 
did the bombardment of Sebastopol be- 
gm? Describe the actions of October 25 
and November 5 What sufferings did 
the winter cause ? Who led the motion of 
mismanagement in the Commons ’ What 
was Its result? Alhat new features of 
warfare were seen in the Crimea? AVhat 
expedition and battle occurred in 1855? 
Describe the changes of command that 
took place AVhat movement of the French 
decided the fate of the city 7 What fortress 
did the British attack? When did the 
Russians evacuate the city’ AVhat did 
they previously do? Describe the events 
atS%caborg and Kars W’hen was peace 
concluded’ — 22, What caused the second 
Cliinese AVar? State its principal event 
AVhat advantages did Britain gam by the 
Treaty of Tien-tsin? AAhat happened in 
Persia? — 23, Anien and where did the 
Indian Mutiny break out? — Alhat was its 
immediate occasion? Narrate th6 occur- 
rences at the three chief centres of re- 
bellion Describe the acts of Havelock. 
A\ho finally relieved Lucknow, and crushed 
the mutiny A\hat.was its last event’ — ' 
24. AVhat cast a gloom on commerce in 
1857? How did the Law of Conspiracy 
originate’ AVho formed a new ministry? 
Describe the provisions of the India Bilk 
A\ho were admitted to Parliament in 
1S5S’ — 25, On the return of Palmerston 
to office, who became Chancellor of the 
Exchequer? AVliatU'crc theleadiagforeign 
events of 1859 and ISCO? In what did the 
AT’oluntcer movement originate? AAhat 
has been a result of the movement? — 
26. AAhen did the third Chinese AA'nr be- 
gin? By what outrage was it occasioned? 
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■^lal oporatioTis did tlie 75riti*5h tindcr- 
take? ■\Vh'\t ally liad they? ‘Wliat led 
to the surrender of Pekin'* Xnmc a dis- 
trict oeded to Britim by tlic Clilncsc’ — 
27. MHnt dreaty did Lord Ll^in then 
negotintc? people alone had pre- 

viouslybeen admitted to trade ?— 28. State 
the population of the Pritlsh Isles Ac- 
cording to what Census is this esti- 
mated? — 29. ^^^lat■\\cTe the opening and 
closing dates of the American CImI War^ 
MTiat part did Britain take in the difli- 
culty’ Xamcthooccurrcnccs which caused 
a fearof entanglement — 30. 'NMiIthcrwas 
the Trrnt Failing? iniat a*esscl fired at 
her? IMio n ere arrested’ On nhat mis- 
sion were thev bound? How was the dis- 
pute settled’ — 31. Kamo the ship which 
caused a dlfilcuUy How did the trouble 
ari«e? What did the American Gorem- 
inent maintain and demand? — 32. Whnt 
saddened the jear ISOl? What two Im- 
portant undertakings had the Prince 
originated? — 33. llow did the American 
War affect Lancashire? IIow did the 
nation afford relief? IIow did the opera- 
tives endure the trial? State the only 
CTCcptlon — 34, Whom did the Prince of 
Wales mftrry? Gi\c the date Where did 
she land, and how was she received’ — 
35. Illiat were the events of ISCI’ — 
30, VTliat minister died in ISd'? Who 
snccccded him’ — 37. By what name was 
the fatal cattle disease called ’ Where did 
it break out? Describe Its jspread What 
means were taken to suppress tlie disease’ 
— 38. By what treason was Ireland dls 
turbed? Give the derivation of the name 
Mliencc did the society draw its supplies? 
What was its object’ Who raised a voice 
of >vise warning? How was an insurrec- 
tion prevented? Name the chief con- 
spirator Kolatowhat happened to him 
What Act was suspended, and with what 
effect? — 39. Describe the symptoms of 
the plot beyond Ireland Whatbappened 
at Chester, ^^lanrhcstGr, Clerkcnwcll, and 
Sydney? — 40. AVlmt vast undertaking was 
successfully accomplished in 1800? De- 
scribe, with dates, the two previous 
failures Wliat fillip was employed in 
the W’ork’ What was achieved besides 
''the laying of the new cable ’ What c.able 
was laid in 1809? — 41, Wliat w'as the 
chief political event of 18G7? By wlmfc 
Government was the measure passed? 
Describe Its provisions Who were the 
leading members of the Conservative 
Government?-^ 42. What caused the 


Abyssinian War’ Where wvos Tlieodorc’i 
fortress’ A\niat British army was sent 
thither? Name the landing-place, and 
the general Describe the country IIow 
were the cannon carried ? What was the 
principal obstacle ’ Wlicrc was Theodore 
nested? IVlicro w’cro the first shots fired’ 
With what result’ How was Theodore 
forced to release the prisoners? Wliat 
was his fate ? What was done to ^lagilala’ 
— 43. Who were the leading miriistcrs that 
succeeded Disraeli? With what measure 
has P.arliamcnt been occupied during 
ISfiD? Dcscribo the progress of the Bill 
When docs the Act come into force’ — 
44. Name tho chief foreign events from 
isno to 1810— from 1819 to lS50~from 
IS'iO to IfiGO — 45, Name tho chief works, 
with dates, of Jlacaulay, Alison, and 
Carlyle Wlio arc the two greatest novel- 
ists of tho reign ? What two lady authors 
have achieved eminence? Name their 
works Who arc the leading poets of tho 
time? What do you know* of Lytlon, 
Chalmers, and Hugh Miller?— 46. Who 
arc the leading artists of tho reign? De- 
scribe the achievements of Brunei, Paxton, 
and Posse ; of Mnclurc, Baker, Speke, 
and Liringstono inio were the practical 
inventors of tho Klcctric Tclcgrapli? 

Lxvni. 

ClIAPTLn IX, ^ 

I. Wliat has WTought a wonderful 
change on life during tho present century? 
AVIjo launched tho Covict, and when? 
AVIlO was tlio constnictcr of tho Pocket? 
Give tho date AtHiat were tho earliest 
occan-v'cyages by steam? Name the most 
remarkable steamboats of the ago —2. Who 
established the Penny Postage? Give the 
dale When did the first trial of tho 
Llectric Telegraph take place, and whore? 
AVhnt was tho first Submarino Cable’ 
What caused tho Ocean Cable of 1858 to 
fail? Kamo the various cables laid be- 
tween 1S53 and ISGO —3. AVhen did an 
iron ship first cross the English Channel? 
What ia a war-ship plated w ith iron called? 
Describe tho armour of a ship How is 
the gun defended ? IIow are steel cannon 
now built? AVhat missiles do they throw? 
What change has taken place in fire- 
arms’ AVhat modeminvcntlonslmvobcen 
brought into use in war? — 4. State some 
of the peaceful applications of iron. Give , 
great instances — 5. AVlint have been the 
three chief regions of recent exploration? 
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^Vho solved the mysterv of the North- 
West Passage’ Tell the fate of Franhlm 
In -what capacity did Livingstone go tc 
Africa’ Give his various discovenes, with 
dates State the discoveries of Speke and 
Biker Who accompanied the latter’ — 
6. AlTio iras the most successful explorer 
of Australia ’ What two discoveries did 
he make’ Name some explorers of 
Australia who perished How far did 
they penetrate, and of what did they die’ 
— -7. Tell what you know of the Thames 
Tunnel — the Posse Telescope — Photog- 
raphy — the Sewing Machine — and recently 
discovered Planets How has public 
health been improved’ WTiat have en- 
couraged provident habits among the 
working classes’ MTien was the Paper- 
Duty repealed, and nith what results’ 


LXIX 

Chaptep X. 

1. IMiit assemblies of Saxon and Norman 
days contained the germ of our Parlia- 
ment? By what changes was the House 
of Commons organized’ When was the 
organization of Parliament distinctly de- 
fined? — 2. What are the Three Estates of 
the Itcalm? In what does the strength of 
the Constitution he’— 3. Does the Salic 
Law prevail in Britain? What are the 
checks upon the royal power? MTiatare 
the chief branches of tlicroyal prerogative ’ 
To what religious communion must the 
Sovereign belong’— 4, In what docs the 
businessof Parliament consist? — 5. Mliat 
are the two kinds of Lords State their 
numbers and classification To how many 
ranks do the temporal peers belong? %Miat 
power of creating peers docs the Sovereign 
possess’ How are the Scottish repre- 
sentative peers elected, and for how long’ 
Wlnt of the Irish peers? inio is tlie 
Speaker of the Lords? On what Is lie said 
to sit’ What function does the Upper 
House exercise as a court’ How may a 
peer vote? AVhat kind of Bill cannot 
originate m the Lords’— 6. ^^^lat sole 
right does the House of Commons possess’ 
Give the number of members under Ed- 
nard I, Henry VI., and in ISOL Hou 
did the Befomi Bills of 3S32 and 1SC7~S 
distribute the seats’— 7. In uhat three 
wars may Parliament be dissolved? What 
obliges Parliament to meet annually? 
How is a new Parliament summoned? 
How Is the election decided’— 8. What 
are the C/afiem Hundreds f How can a 


member of Parliament give up his seat? 
On what law is the practice founded’ — 
9. What is the chairman of the Commons 
called? VTiat oath must members of both 
Houses take ? What privileges do members 
of Parliament possess’ — -10. How many 
Lords make a quorum ’ How many 
members of the Commons form a quorum ’ 
With what words do the Lords and 
Commons, respectively, vote? How do 
the Speaker and the Lord Cliancellor 
vote’ Which side prevails when voting 
is equal in the Lords ? — 11. When 
were Bills first introduced by the Com- 
mons’ VTiat kind of Act can the Crown 
originate? Describe the process by which 
a Bill becomes an Act of Parliament In 
what language is a Bill endorsed, after 
passing either House ’ — ^12. How is the, 
royal assent given? "VSHien was the as- 
sentlastrefused’ — ^13. Explain the maxim, 
“The King can do no wrong” What 
title do privy councillors possess’ MTiat 
is the Gahmd ’ IMiat causes a change 
of Government? How is it accomplished’ 
MTiat nine Ministers belong necessarily — 
what five usually — to the Cabinet ’ Name 
two other officers frequently attached to 
the Cabinet "Vniat is the Bwdycf’ Wlio 
arranges and presents it? Wliat are the 
chief items of the revenue’ What are 
the chief items of the expenditure State, 
in millions, the revenue and expenditure 
of 1SG8 — 14. On what three great prin- 
ciples is the administration of justice in. 
Britain founded’ How many form an 
English — how many a Scottish — jury? 
AMiat are the English verdicts’ What 
are the Scottish’ — 15, Name the three 
kinds of law Describe them 'IVhat 
are the principal courts in England and 
Ireland ’ What are the two Scottish courts ? 
How is justice administered in the coun- 
trj'’ — 16. Write out, with dates, lists of 
the general events, the constitutional 
changes, the changes of dominion, the 
wars, battles, and treaties of the Period — 
17. Draw a tree showing the genealogy of 
the Brunswick family 


Bnm^in Colovie- 

Give a complete list of the British 
Colonies in each division of the globe. 
State also* — l Their geographical fea- 
tures 2. TJieirdate and the mode of their 
acquisition by Britain? 3 Tlieir earlier 
histOTT 4 Tlieir, more recent history 
5 Their value to Britain 
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